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INNISMORE AND LONDON. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP, 

















I HEAR the murmur of rivers, 
I hear the ripple of streams ; 
Sweet is the sound as the music 
Of dreams. 





: { hear the wind in the pinewoods, 
. The wind on valley and hill, 
Its voice in the upland heather 
Whistling shrill. 


I hear the green waves lapping 
Against the flute-voiced shore : 
Dear seas that lave the headlands 

Of Innismore. 


These summoning voices call me 
Here in the dense-throng’d ‘street ; 
And | feel the hill-wind round me, 
And the sea at my feet. 


These streets, these crowds, these houses—" 





= These cease and vanish away; 

4 But the wind and the waves and the sunlight 
——.. Stay. 

oll Lonpox, ENGLAND, 

4 THE WIND’S WORD. 





BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 





THE wind charged every way and fled 
Across the meadows and the wheat; 
F It whirled the swallows overhead, 
be And swung the daisies at my feet, 


As if in mockery of me, 
And all the deadness of my thought, 
\ It mounted to the largest glee, 
? And, like a lord that laughed and fought, 


Took all the maples by surprise, 

And made’ the poplars clash and shiver, 
And flung my hair about my eyes, 

And sprang and blackened on the river. 


+ And through the elm tree tops, and round 
ay The city steeples wild and high, 
4 ; {t floundered with a mighty sound, 

A buoyant voice that seemed to cry: 


Behold how grand I am, how free! 
| And all the forest bends my way! 
' & I roam the earth, I stalk the sea, 
i And make my labor but a play. 
i ? Orrawa, CANADA. 
! 
x 





§ CYTHEREA’S DOVE. 


BY SOPHIE M. ALMON HENSLEY. 

















on Twice have I visited the haunted wood ; 
I once was there in summer’s blithest glow, 
And as beneath the maple bower I stood 
A bird alighted low. 


Twas clad in golden plumage, with quick eye 
And sheeny breast that wakened my desire. 
I stooped, nor did it spread its wings to fly; 
I touched its plumes of fire. 
+ a 


Straight through my finger-tips there ran a flame 
That shot its tingling wave through every vein, 
aging to me a blush, but not of shame, 

A pang, but not of pain. 























































































a dollar.” 


I was like one who drinks the deep cup down, 
Or falls beneath the stroke a fever wields; 
Yet joys more deep were mine than ever crown 

The blood of battle-fields. 


“Once more, sweet bird,” I cried; but on light wing 
It mounted, and behind it, on a thread 
Of silk, through that dear grove—a wondrous thing— 
An airy chariot fled, 


Whereon there sat, with heaving bosom bared, 
The woman shape whose mortal name is Love ;— 
And now each night I dream how once I dared 
Touch Cytherea’s dove. 
New York Ciry. 


»— 
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AN ALLEGORY. 


BY PROF. C. M. MEAD, D.D. 








Jim SMITH was an orphan, who did chores and light 
work for his living in the family of Mr. Jones. Mr. 
Jones had a son named Bill. One day Jim said to Bill: 
** What will you give me for this knife?” Bill replied : 
** Half a dollar.” ‘‘Notenough,” said Jim; “ it is worth 
*‘Itis not worth that to me,” replied Bill ; 
‘*and I won’t give so much,” ‘“ Yesitis,” rejoined Jim; 
“and you ought to pay mea dollar forit. I will leave 
it out to referees to decide what you ought to pay.” “I 
don’t need to be told what to pay,” said Bill; “I don’t 
need the knife enough to pay a dollar for it, and no 
referee could make me willing to buy it at that price.” 

Upon this Jim declared that he would have nothing 
more to do with Bill, tho he continued to live in Mr. 
Jones’s house. He went out and told about Bill’s mean- 
ness to some of the neighbors. Among them was Mr. 
Brown, who had half a dozen sons at work in the hay- 
field. When the boys were told of the kuife trouble, 
they declared that they would not do any more work till 
they had brought Bill to terms. They left the hayfield, 
and teok every opportunity to torment Bill. They stole 
his hat, they stoned his dog, they daubed paint on his 
coat, Not content with this, they spent their time in 
roaming about doing mischief of various sorts in the 
neighborhood. A reign of terror began. It became 
dangerous or impossible for people to travel in that 
vicinity, for all vehicles were attacked. There began to 
be a scarcity of food ; for the butchers and grocers were 
afraid to venture into the place, so violent and destruct- 
ive had the Brown boys become, Mr. Brown tried to 
control them, but could do little ;*and at last the select- 
men of the town took the matter in hand and undertook 
to restore order. 

But this interference exasperated the boys more than 
ever. They appealed to several other families of boys to 
join them in their crusade against Bill Jones. They 
threatened that,:unless he should agree to have arbi- 
trators appointed to fix the price of Jim Smith’s knife, 
they would put an end to all work in the whole commu- 
nity. They gota number of their friends to agree to 
join them in ceasing to work and devoting their time to 
general mischief, unless within two days Bill Jones 
should come to terms. Mr, Brown, not having suc- 
ceeded in controlling his boys, and fearing what might 
come to pass, had a consultation with some of his neigh- 
bors, and they decided that the emergency was so great 

that an appeal must be made to Bilt to consent to an ar- 
bitration. Mr. Brown and two others were appointed a 
committee to have a conference with Bill and represent 
to him the desperate state of things, and to impress on 


* him how indispeusable it was that he should agree to let 


the knife question be settled by a board of referees. ‘‘If 
he refuses,” they said, ‘‘ theneverybody will know where 
the responsibility for all this disorder belons.” 
Accordingly they repaired, with very solemn faces, to 
Mr. Jones’s house, and set forth to Bill the dreadful con- 
Gition of things which had already resulted from his 
refusal to bny Jim Smith’s knife, and from his further 
unwillingness to let somebody else decide how much 
ought to be paid for it, They told him that, bad as 
things were, they were in danger of becoming a good 
deal worse, unless he should relent and buy the knife at 
a price to be fixed by arbiters. They asked him if he 
would take the responsibility of bringing ruin upon the 
whole community by persisting in his determination. 
But, Bill replied that he didn’t want the knife more than 
half a dollar's worth; that be didn’t see how referees 


could have any right to make him pay more than he 
could afford to pay ; that, in fact, it was purely his own 
business whether he should buy the knife or not, and 
that the committee had better attend to their own boys 
instead of coming to interfere with his private affairs. 
What an awful boy Bill was! 
HARTFORD, CONN, 
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UTAH UNDER STATEHOOD. 
BY EUGENE YOUNG. 


THE admission of Utah to Statehood finally disposes 
of the Mormon question in a national sense, tho it still 
leaves Utah prominent, it being possible that through 
the close vote on United States Senators this year the 
two members elected from that State will determine the 
political complexion of the upper House of Congress. 
The possibility of this has caused the leaders of the two 
great national parties to prepare for a vigorous cam; 
paign,in-which the chances, according to present ap- 
pearances, will be about even. 

Tho there can hardly be any reason to believe that 
now the trammels of territorial vassalage have been cast 
off the Mormons will take up polygamy, owing to the 
fact that the abandonment of this institution was caused 
as much, if not more, by pressure from the inside as 
from the outside, yet because of Mormonism there will 
be new elements entering into the fight for the control 
of the next Legislature and the State in general that 
make it impossible to speculate on the result with any 
hope of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. 

Since, by mutual agreement, the Mormons and anti- 
Mormons divided on national party lines, the greatest 
leaders of the Church, viewed from a standpoint of po- 
sition, have refrained from open participation in politics. 
Having been the political leaders by virtue of their spir- 
itual leadership during the long, bitter fight that sapped 
all the energies of the people of the Territory for so 
many years, it was insisted that they should not bring 
their influence to bear for the benefit of either of the 
parties, but should allow the people to vote as they 
would and obey the leaders only in regard to spiritual 
affairs. 

Now, however, it is a question whether the leaders 
will longer consent to a withdrawal from politics. They 
are all ambitious. They have been used to authority 
over the Mormon ‘people for many years. Therefore it 
would be but natural if nearly all of them enter into the 
field actively and press their claims for some of the high 
offices that are to be parceled out. It is this considera- 
tion and the doubt attending it as to which party would 
receive the most influential support from the Church 
that complicates the situation. 

It is not true, however, that the leaders can command 
with any expectation of success the Mormon people, as 
a whole, to vote whichever way they would have the 
issue turn. The taste of the delights of freedom from the 
bonds that have held them in opposition to the anti- 
Mormon party has caused the younger element, which 
is growing to be like the younger element in most other 
Churches—disinclined to have religion and _ politics 
classed together—to take an independent stand. 

There is an element tho, composed of those older men 
that have partaken of all the tribulations met by the 
Mormon people. They have believed all their lives in the 
religion and look upon their leaders as inspired. They 
care not so much for party as for the interests of the 
Church. Therefore, they would be very likely to be 
swayed by the movements of the heads of the Church; 
and if the authorities are inclined to be coquettish 
between the two parties, which, however, does not ap- 
pear likely at present, will prove a very dangerous ele- 
ment from the standpoint of the regularly organized 
parties. 

At present it is thought that the majority of the lead- 
ers of the Church are inclined to be Democratic, tho 
nothing certain can be said, owing to the fact that it has 
been thought unwise for any of them to make open 
avowal of sympathy for any party for fear of incurring 
the displeasure of the less favored organization. Ever 
since the Church was organized the people have been 
overwhelmingly Democratic and were always so classed. 
At the first division on nationai party lines that party 
was favored, but now the vote is very nearly equal, tho 
somewhat favorable to the Republicans. 

There is a growing feeling among the young men of 
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both parties that the leaders on either side in the old re- 
ligious fight are not the proper leaders for theera of good 
feeling that has begun in the State. It is said that these 
old men have been so long bound up in local religious 
affairs that they are not up to the times in politics of 
national importance. Therefore, a disposition has be- 
come evident to relegate the old men to the rear and 
place vigorous men who have not too many memories of 
old troubles in the front rank. How great an influence 
this feeling will have on causing the retirement, invol- 
untary or voluntary, of the Church leaders as well as 
the Gentiles that have drifted in and taken an active 
part so far, it is difficult to tell. 

There is one thing certain about the politics. The two 
Senators and one Representative that are to be elected to 
the next Congress will be in favor of the free coinage of 
silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, without regard for the opinions 
or policy of any foreign nation. The silver mines cut an 
important figure in the resources of the Territory; and 
the practical return to a gold basis under this Adminis- 
tration has caused an appreciable decrease in business. 
The feeling, therefore, is so high on this score that it is 
possible, nay probable, that the local Democratic Party 
will be compelled to adopt a platform uncomplimentary 
to President Cleveland. 

As to religion, it is almost certain that there will be 
no interference with other Churches, in spite of the 
fact that the Mormons are predominant in the Territory. 
Fraternity in business, in society, in fact, in everything 
but religion, and the influence of an unexcelled system 
of free schools, prove foes to bigotry ; and fraternity in 
Utah is no longer an iridescent dream, but a certainty. 
The sermons in the Mormon pulpits to-day are much 
more tolerant and broad than they have been in former 


times. They breathe a spirit of human brotherhood, tho * 


denying the validity of the claims of other Churches.' 

There is the one curious and to some unbelievers, 
humorous, element in Mormonism, however, that makes 
any prediction as to a future course of the Church as a 
body, worse than useless, Their belief is founded on 
the claim that the officials hold direct communication 
with God, Therefore, any new line of action that may 
be determined upon can be brought forward as sanc- 
tioned by God; and if a person is a believer in the doc- 
trines of the Church he must be bound by the words of 
the prophet, seer and revelator, the president of the 
Church. Whether this belief is true or false, it is un- 
doubted that any new policy advanced as the policy of 
the Father would have weight with the believers ; and as 
no one can tell what new doctrine may be laid down 
there is that uncertainty. 

The Mormon people partake of those qualities that 
distinguish the Puritans, Quakers and all other religious 
bodies that have been driven to seek peace in an un- 
settled country. The sacrifice involved in their acts has 
made them very religious, and with the religion has been 
inculcated an excellent system of living. Members of the 
Church, as a general rule, are sober, industrious and hon- 
est. It is a curious fact that one of the largest banks in 
Salt Lake City boasts that it has overseventy-five per cent. 
of its loans out to Mormons ; and yet over seventy-five per 
cent, of its losses come from non-Mormon depositors and 
borrowers, . 

It is to be regretted that worldly associations, the in- 
fluences of travel and civilization, so called, in general is 
having a deteriorating effect on the people. With the 
introduction of politics has come the introduction to a 
certain degree of what is known as practical, political 
methods. With the building up of the country, and con- 
sequent influx of men seeking fortunes in the mountains 
teeming with precious and useful metals, have come at- 
tendant vices that have taken hold and are taking hold 
upon the virtucus people more and more. 

Notwithstanding these evil influences it may be felt 
with assurance that the representatives of Utah, in the 
next and many succeeding Congresses, will be good men 
of ability to do justice to the honest, intelligent people 
they represent. It is doubtful if they will be radicals. 
The people are too conservative to favor such men. They 
will probably be partisans, but will be of sufficient inde- 
pendence and ability to map out some course of their 
own, and not be prepared to submit to being bound hand 
and foot by the party machines that control the National 
Legislature. 

WasHIneTon, D. OC. 
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THE CHICAGO STRIKE. 


BY W. J. LINTON, 








A HISTORY of the late attempt of Eugene V. Debs and 
the leaders of the American Railway Union to force 
their will upon the community in defiance of law, may 
well be written while the circumstantial details of daily 
recording are before us, Whether for guide or warning, 
the occasion and character of the strike can be fairly 
told without waiting for its final conclusion or for its 
after effects. 

But, first, let it be frankly owned that workmen have 
a right to organize to protect themselves from unjust 
treatment; let it be as frankly ackaowledged that em- 
ployers going lawfully iato basiness for the sake of per- 
sonal profit, have also a right to conduct their business 
according to their will and judgment. Every workman 
has the right to insist, so far as he can, upon being paid 
what he considers to be a fair wage, and to quit employ- 


s 
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ment (when not under contract), refusing it at a lower 


-rate. He has a right, also, by any fair persuasion to 


engage the help of his fellows by their also refusing em- 
ployment, to so compel a higher wage. But this right is 
the right of every man. If one may accept or refuse 
employment, at his own will, in accordance with his 
sense of what may be either just or for his own interest, 
ancther has the same right ; and it is as much an outrage 
and act of injustice for a man to be coerced by his fellow- 
workman as it is for him to be coerced by the no more 
tyrannical will of an employer, however favored by his 
exceptional position. “When by laws of exception em- 
ployers are so favored, the remedy lies, not in rebellion 
against the law, but in its orderly alteration; and in a 
country where every man lias a voice, tho in only choos- 
ing his ‘‘ representatives,” if a just Government and just 
laws are not insured, the fault rests with the community 
itself. Any organization against the acknowledged law 
and rule of the community is, of itself, a premeditated 
rebellion ; not less rebellion, tho the objects aimed at be 
of right. Having power in your own hands, having cho- 
sen your government, or by your ineptitude or silence 
permitted its establishment, either abide by it or await 
its alteration by orderly means ! 

Mr. Pullman organized the Pullman Company for the 
manufacture of railway cars, and for working the same 
on the railways throughout the country. From the 
profits of these undertakings the Pullman City has been 
built, a model city, with sanitary means for 12,000 in- 
habitants,every possible advantage for such of the work- 
men employed by the company as chose (none compelled) 
to make use of them. In the company’s employ were 
6,324 operatives, 2,246 of them living outside of the city, 
nearly 1,000 owning their own houses, The average 
wages paid by the company have been two dollars and a 
quarter a day, this average including women and boys. 
The deposits in the Pullman Savings Bavk at the time of 
the strike amounted to $632,000, Altogether it appears 
to have been a well-cared-for and fairly-treated and con- 
tented community till of late. The amount iu the Sav- 
ings Bank and the ownership of nearly a thcusand houses 
at least indicate a long continuance of good treatment of 
those employed by the company. 

Lately, in a time of general business depression, the- 
railways have suffered ; and the Pullman Company had 
to reduce the price of their carriages until (they assert, 
and offered their books in proof) the cost of construction 
exceeded the price they could obtain for them. So either 
the business must be abandoned or wages be reduced. 
The reduction, it is said, would have been submitted to 
had the company also reduced the rents of the houses. 
It is difficult to see what gain there would be in saving 
so much from the wage list and letting go as much of 
rent. But this was-looked on asa grievance. A com- 
mittee was appointed to remonstrate with the company. 
Next day two or three of the committee were discharged 
‘“‘on account of slack work.” It may have been that 
they were discharged ‘‘for acting on the committee.” 
In either case the committee, without further cause or 
hesitation, ordered every man to quit work ; which they 
did, tho “‘the majority did not want to strike.” 

Forthwith came upon the scene the President of the 
American Railway Union, Mr. E. V. Debs, demanding 
that Mr. Pullman should submit to arbitration. Mr.) 
Pullman refused. Whether he sHould carry on his busi- 
ness or not was not, he thought, a question for arbitra- 
tion. Then hemust be boycotted ; and a strike was or- 
dered upon every railway using Pullman cars. The 
Railway Managers resisted ; they had contracts with the 
Pullman Company, and were minded to keep faith. The 
boycott was immediately put in force, in such manner 
and with the consequences we know. Shall we say that 
the leaders forgot or chose to ignore, or shall we say 
that they ruthlessly considered the consequence of such 
action? They must have known that it was absurd to 
bid ‘‘ the members of the order to refrain from congre- 
gating in crowds in the streets, and to use every endeavor 
to maintain peace and order.” Thousands of idle men 
will not at any bidding be kept within-doors, and even 
this useless instruction was not issued till the incendiary 
mob had had full swing, stopped only by approach of 
the Federal troops. The strike leaders, or shall we say 
only Mr. Debs, must have known that the most orderly 
strike would be supplemented by all the ruffianry of 
Chicago ; he must have known that to prevent the trans- 
port of food was to cause an immense amount of suffer- 
ing, first and most to the working and poorer classes ; he 
must have known that destruction of property was not 
a way to increase the ability of employers to pay higher 
wages; and he and his assistants must have known, tho 
they may not have foreseen- how quickly the law would 
vindicate itselfand prove that, however unsatisfactory 
organization of society, organized government is al- 
ways stronger than any improvised combination of an 
unorganized multitude. They thought only by wanton 
injury to strike fear, forgetting that flinging firebrands 
among the innocent would deprive them of the sympa- 
thies of even those most sympathetic with the cause for 
which they might suppose they were acting, the cause of 
the ‘‘insufficiently paid laborer,” the cause of labor 
against ‘‘ the oppression of capital.” They began where 
there was no oppression, and showed themselves as the 
most ruthless of oppressors, making the name of 
“striker” a synonym for “‘rioter” and ‘ incendiary” 
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(tho the burnings might be the acts of others, the strikers 
did not even pretend to ‘‘ maintain peace and order,” but 
were unmoved lookers-on, connivers with the actors, and 
abettors of all the mischief that was done toso little pur- 
pose). The acts of Mr. E. V. Debs’s ordering are to be 
classed with the Napoleon outrage of December 2d, when 
careless of humanity the conspirators calculated on a 


first foul blow to strike Paris with paralysis. Could this _ 


President of the American Railway Union have supposed 
that he might so paralyze the Government of America? 

What remains? I am writing ina lull of the storm. 
The train which was to fire the whole country for the 
explosion of social order seems fizzling out and falling 
short. The million of the Knights of Labor, who at 
one man’s command were to inaugurate civil war, to 
stop all labor, all trade, all traffic, all transport of food, 
all communications between one part of the country 
and another, and so starve themselves and their fami- 
lies—this grand strike-muster of all Jabor to ruin labor 
throughout the country seems dwindling into a Coxey 
movement. May the insane attempt be at least a warn- 
ing to the future. 

NEw Haven, Conn. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A CITY. 


BY A. 8. CODY. 





TWENTY-FIVE years ago a city was born, not as cities 
are usually born, out of villages or towns, but full- 
fledged, as Minerva sprang from the head of Jove. It 
was on this wise. The great prairie State of Nebraska 
needed a capital. To what town should be given the 
honor? There were few towns, and they were of small 
importance, The wise heads said they would choose a 
committee and send them forth into the State. They 
should select a site, and there build a city, which should 
be the capital. The committee went forth—it was in 
the later sixties—and wandered up and down, seeking 
where they might build their city and finding it not, 
until they beheld a bend in a large creek, at the bottom 
of a fertile valley ; and in the bend there was a hill, on 
which was a clump of rude log huts, which on the maps 
had been named the town of Lancaster. Here, they 
said, should be builded the great city. The would-be 
town of Lancaster should be swept away and a city 
built in its place. ? 

This accordingly happened. The city would doubtless 
have been named Washington, after the Father of his 
Country, but that the capital of the nation had already 
appropriated that designation. There was a name, how- 
ever, which filled the land as even the name of the 
Father of his Country did not do. It was Lincoln, the 
martyred President, the savior of the nation, who had 
come out of West, after whom it was fitting that the 
great city of the West should be named. Accordingly 
the city was named Lincoln. 

The next step was to survey the land as a city. 
Streets were designated by pine stakes. They were run 
torth and south and east and west, upon the meridian ; 
and those running north and south were numbered, be- 
ginning at the River on the west (I forget the name 
of the ‘‘ river,” but we called the stream Salt Creek), 
and those running east and west were lettered from A 
to Z, beginning at the river on the north. Each Church 
denomination that wished to make a claim and erect 
a church was presented with a lot, and the tradition is 
that the first inhabitants of the new city were clergy- 
men of the various sects sitting upon the pine stakes of 
the lots they had selected, to ‘‘ hold them down,” One 
great square was marked off for a post office, in the 
center of the town, of course. Another square, much 
larger, was selected for a State university, on a hill, in 
the northern part of the town. In the southern part 
a large allotment was assigned to the uses of a park. 
Other squares, in various parts of the new city, were as- 
signed to schools of various grades, from primary to 
high. Concessions were made for an opera house and 
a hotel. 

Last, but not least by any means, we may mention the 
State capitol grounds, which occupied four whole 
squares. And a great iron fence, with imposing gates, 
was put around these squares—not to keep people out, 
for the gates were always open, but to give an appear- 
ance of solidity. 

And so the city was built. At first there were a thou- 
sand inhabitants, counting the Governor and his staff 
and families, and the officials of the railway that was 
put through the town ; but those thousand people had a 
regular city government, with aldermen and councilors 
and mayor and school board, and board meetings and 
taxes and appropriations and street superintendence, and 
all the rest. Each year a thousand inhabitants were 
added. An artesian well was sunk in the middle of Post 
Office Square, and is to this day a perennial fountain. 
Railroads poured into the town, one might almost say ; 
for in less than ten years there were five or six, all of 





which, I believe, have at various times passed through a \ 
receiver's hands. Speculation in lots took a boom and — 


business was brisk. Then it was very dull, Small for- 
tunes were made and lost, and made again and lost again. 
At a safe distance from the city a State insane asylum 
was erected, and at a still safer distance a State peniten- 
tiary was built, with wall of limestone. The State Uni- 
versity began to occupy its large reservation in the north- 
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ern part of the city, and students flocked to the new 
Athens to become wise. Within ten years Lincoln had 
become the second city in the State in importance of 
business and culture and education and general all-round 
importance. The old capitol building was torn down 
and a new one put in its place. The city got a system of 
sewers. The question of water works began to be agi- 
tated. Wells were sunk, and from these the necessary 
water for the city was taken ; and at last all the private 
wells were abolished by law. 

You hear fairy stories of the mushroom cities of the 
West—of Leadville becoming a populous center in two 
years, and then growing smaller almost as fast as it grew 
targe. But Leadville had no State university, no mag- 
nificent post office building and court house, no archi- 
tectural phenomena, such as a beautiful white stone 
State insane asylum of a size and elegance that any 
state of uny nation might well be proud, and a peniten- 
tiary equally imposing. Many men went to Leadville ; 
but surely you could not have found there the scholars 
of a State, as you might have found at Lincoln. Lead- 
ville didn’t get five railroads’ all in a lump. Railroads 
may fail and pass into the hands of receivers ; but rail- 
roads are substantial things, and however badly they 
pay, there they are, fast and solid; and usually they 
have to be run, tho there was a time, possibly, in the 
hard times of the seventies, when the railroads lying 
around and about Lincoln were not all run. 

Lincoln was, from the first, a city to be proud of. 
Born, as I have said, full-fledged as a city from the wis- 
dom of the State, with all the paraphernalia and impedi- 
menta of cityhood thrice augmented, as I have described, 
it maintained itself steadily and continuously through 
all the hard times of the seventies; for it was then that 
the finest buildings were put up, and that settled air of 
Eastern culiure was attained. And all is true, just as I 
have state1 it; for I am no longer an inhabitant of Lin- 
coln, and I was not born there, and it is years since my 
nostrils breathed its brisk airs. But I saw, or heard 
from my own father, all that I have described. 

The rest of this romance of a city must be devoted to 
dry statistics—not as to the number of paupers, insane 
and criminals, the number of students at the university, 
wale and female, and so forth, but to the price of city 
lots; for all the bloom and ali the tragedy of this fair 
young city was in the price of her city lots. 

City lots in good locations started in at about two 
hundred dollars, were bought for four hundred and over 
in the early seventies, and sold for one hundred after the 
crash of 74, Only those who were obliged to sell sold, 
and those who were not obliged to sell held their property 
at the old figures. But prices went steadily down for 
the next seven years. Land worth five thousand de- 
clined to four thausand in °76, to three thousand in ’78, 
and soldin ‘80 for two thousand, Each year the city 
grew a thousand inhabitants; it matured and became 
more or less rich in and of itself, but it had little surplus 
money to put on to prices of lots. The slow, steady de- 
cline forced out the poor little by little, and the prosper- 
ous and wealthy bought, hoping for a happy day. 

At last the happy day came. It bad been a prosper- 
ous year, and the wheat and the corn and the oats were 
excellent. The country in general was prosperous. 
Everything was propitious. How it started nobody 
knew, but it got into the air—that happy day. Long 
and patient waiters recognized it at once. They could 
not be mistaken, they who had waited for fully fifteen 
years for the happy day tocome, They recognized it 
when it was only a breath in the air. They encouraged 
it at once by every power within their reach. They 
fanned the little spark of boom till it began to blaze. 
They wrote to their Eastern friends about it. .Their jeal- 
ous rivale, the newcomers to the city, who did not hold 
the land but wished they did, saw the spark and offered 
to buy. The old ones sold, and then bought back, and 
then sold again. Everybody heard how prices were 
going from five hundred to a thousand, and a 
thousand to fifteen hundred. Young boys went 
down to the real estate offices and bought subur- 
ban lots for three hundred in the morning and sold them 
the next morning for five hundred. Two hundred dol- 
lars fora mere boy who knew nothing, and that ina 
single night! Money grew like Jonah’s gourd. Peo- 
ple heard about it and rushed toward the great city 
of Lincoln, Lincoln, said the old ones, was the great 
railroad center of the West. Every important railroad 
of the plains passed through it. It must be the great 
shipping center of the whole vast West. It was destined 

to be like Chicago, the mighty, only larger. There are 
twenty thousand people in Lincoln, which had been 
growing steadily at the :ate of one thousand ina year, 
or even two thousand. Now ten thousand people 
came at once. The railroad trains were crowded. 
The hotels were crowded. Ten thousand people must 
have homes, Ten thousand people must buy lots to live 
on and build houses to inhabit. They would not come 
and go away again, as they did from the mushroom 
mining towns ; for Lincoln bad its university, its schools, 
its culture, its improvements, besides its State capitol, 
which could never be moved, and its insane asylum and 
penitentiary. If men lost their wits in the wild race, 
still they would stay in Lincoln ; and if men went daft 
and committed crimes, still they stayed. Lincoln was 
not a place you could so easily escape from. 
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It may have been uncertain just what these ten thou- 
sand people would do after they had their homes and had 
speculated. Butat any rate they had to stay there, and 
they did. 

Prices went mad and madder. Then they grew cool 
and cooler. There were no more buyers, and no more 
sellers. Land, city lots, had doubled, tripled in value, all 
the old inhabitants had made their fortunes, and the 
city having gained fifty per cent. in a year, values could 
fiever go back again. 

There was Father Brighton. He had come from IIli- 
nois, with a few hundredsin his pocket. InChicago, he 
had just missed making his fortune, and now he was old. 
With his few hundreds he bought a quarter section of un- 
broken land on the edge of the city limite, erected a 
battened barn in which he housed his family, and alean- 
to shed in which he housed his cattle.. He made hima 
garden and turned his cows and horses out to grass. 
When the boom came he sold his quarter section for city 
lots—all but a fine estate of ten acres, on a commanding 
eminence in the center of West Lincoln, for seventy-five 
thousand dollars, Theseventy-five thousand dollars he 
invested in mortgages, at ten per cent. on the land he 
had sold, and there he was, in his old age, finding the 
fortune he had always missed till now. 

There was Ingram. He had been a real estate dealer 
all these years, sometimes with money to feed his family, 
sometimes without, waiting patiently for his original 
city lots to rise in value. They had steadily declined in- 
stead of rising, and he could never get rich with such an 
incubus about his neck. But at last the boom came, and 
he sold his city lots for two hundred thousand dollars, 
and became established as areal estate broker and mana- 
ger so firmly that now he is a millionaire. 

I need not mention every name. I know somebody 
who owned lots all those years until the last, when prices 
reached their very ebb tide, when the lots were sold to 
put bread in the mouths of starving children and to bury 
the dead. The boom came too late for him. But that is 
only one of the many items in the romance and tragedy 
of the young life of a maiden-Athene city of the plains. 

New YORK Ciry. 
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ANDRE CHENIER 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











“ Jewai rien fait pour la postérité, pourtant favais 
quelque chose la !”’ 

ONE hundred years ago, July 25th, 1794, a young poet 
had his head cut off in Paris. He rode from prison to 
the place of execution in a tumbril, and with him, as 
boon companions bound for the same red goal, were two 
counte, a baron and another poet. It was a picturesque 
group and significant of a great change taking place in 
the world’s current of destiny. The whack of the guil- 
lotine, when it severed André Chénier’s neck, was but 
three days behind that other dull sound, the thump of 
Robespierre’s head on the same memorable scaffold, a 
signal that set crowing the cocks of a great red day- 
break in Europe; the rising of the sun that set at 
Waterloo. 

Here in America the true revolution had been already 
accomplished and patriotism was grounding itself on the 
rock of popular self-respect. A noble Frenchman, fight- 
ing by Washington’s side, had linked us to France in the 
tradition of liberty. Ever since we broke with monarchy 
we have been a debtor to Gaul, a score we may some 
day wipe out if good wishes become-legal tender; but 
at no time shall we ever be closer in sympathy with her 
than we ought to have been during that season of an- 
archy labeled in history as the Reign of Terror. Our Re- 
public was just then stretching its young limbs and 
looking around at the world out of its lair in the West- 
ern woods, and it sniffed what was in the wind from 
over the Atlantic. 

Freedom could not come to France, as it had to the 
American colonies, a spirit of the unshorn forest stalk- 
ing forthrto claim its own of those who had entered its 
domain; the Old World, like an old wineskin into 
which the fresh vintage is poured, had to contend with 
the ancient ferment. Heredity is the most inveterate 
enemy of reform, A people, liké the individual, is al- 
most sure to revert to type, that is, take on the primal 
bias, at the moment of supreme demand. In France, at 
the time of Chénier’s death, there existed no tradition of 
liberty in its fairest form, and every hereditary national 
strain rooted itself back in the pomp and glory of 
throned successions. The Gallic notion of freedom was 
like a composite fabric woven of troubadour songs and 
trouvére legends, reports of the eour d'amour, romances 
of joust and knightly intrigue,and the heavier records of 
kings and dukes and popes and cardinals. It was a tap- 
estry of two leading colors, love and blood. When love 
was at its most fervid pitch, blood flowed most freely. 
The history of France is a war-epic throughout which 
runs a rich strain of Sapphic passion-music ; and some 
fine interludes of Arcadian tenderness and simplicity 
here and there fill up the short spaces of national tran- 
quillity and serve as foils for the darker and more terri- 
ble parts of it all, one of which, the blackest and most 
horribly romantic, culminated on that July day when 
the author of ‘‘ La Jeune Captive” was beheaded. 

André-Marie de Chénier had fine genius and lacked 
just that equipoise of judgment which gives genius its 
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highest efficiency. Perhaps we might safely attribute 
his hot-headed, almost reckless, behavior to the imma- 
turity of his character; a man who dies at thirty-two 
has no fair chance with one who, like Goethe, or Car- 
lyle, or Hugo, lives beyond the limit of threescore and 


_ ten; still, perfect impartiality drives us to conclude that 


Chénier was in no small degree the victim of a native 
turn for the impractical and the spectacular. A creole 
gentleman once remarked to me, in the course of a con- 
versation touching Chénier’s character, that ‘‘ there was 
a good deal of the poser in that poet’s attitudes,” and 
that ‘‘Chénier was a persistent candidate for martyrdom 
at the guillotine, and finally got elected.” Looking back 
across the century, I am not prepared to contradict the 
mild accusation ; still the melodramatic life and tragic 
end of the man cannot detract from his genius as a poet 
or lessen our interest in his singular character. It was, 
indeed, his genius that drove him headlong to the guillo- 
tine. ; 

Chénier’s mother,we are told, was a beautiful and witty 
Greek woman; and his father, Louis de Chénier, held 
the office of French Consul General at Constantinople, 
where André was born, twentieth October, 1762, While 
yet asmall child he was placed at Carcassonne, in the 
care of his father’s sister, and stayed there till he was 
nine years old. 

This period of early childhood doubtless had a marked 
effect upon his imagination. Languedoc, with its soft 
airs, its dreamy meadows and its tender sky, is a region 
of seductive influences. The olives, the almonds and 
the honey of the Aude touched his blood with a Sicilian 
bucolic thrill, and along the mountain sides and on the 
green plains a pastoral life displayed itself between 
orchard flanked villages and ancient vineyards, Here 
the shepherds and shepherdesses tended their flocks, as 
in the days of Daphnis and Nais, between the lagoons 
and along picturesque fells ; and they haunted his mem, 
ory during the rest of his life, enriching his studies of 
the Greek poets and blending with his lyrical dreams, 

His father returned to Paris in 1775, and placed him 
at the College of Navarre, where he quickly developed a 
taste for Greek study ard showed some genius in trans- 
lating Sappho’s fragments. His mother’s blood was the 
stronger strain in his veins, it urged him toward the 
pagan Arcadia ; but his father thought to make a soldier 
of him, and procured for him a sub-lieutenancy in a 
regiment garrisoned at Strasburg, whither he went in 
1782, and remained six months, mumbling rhymes and 
dissatisfied with everything around him. The literary 
bee was stinging him; he was writing long rhymed 
epistles to Le Brun, and had no patienve to endure the 
society enforced upon him by his position in the regi- 
ment ; moreover, his nature was not soldierly, and he 
resigned his commission to hasten back to Paris and his 
books. 

With the burning enthusiasm of youth and genius, 
thirsting for universal knowledge, he plunged into ex- 
cess of study, urged on by the flattering attention of 
such men as David, Lavoisier, Le Brun and Palissot. 
He worked late and rose early, neglected his health, and 
was soon dangerously ill with nervous prostration. This 
led him to accept an invitation to go on a tour in Switz- 
erland in the company of two friends of his boyhood, 
the brothers Trudaine, with a view to extending the 
journey through Italy and the Archipelago, 

After some months.of pleasant wandering he returned 
once more to Paris in good health, his brain teeming 
with literary plans. By this time politics in France were 
approaching the conditions which brought on the Reign 
of Terror. Girondist and Jacobin would soon be shriek- 
ing back and forth at each other in the midst of a tem- 
pest of blood and death. In the atmosphere of the world 
a gloom was gathering and a great change threatened. 
France was sure to be the storm center. 

It is interesting to note how little account genius seems 
to take of the state of things outside of its own domain, 
Chénier, it is true, got into the political current and was 
hurried by it to destruction ; but when we come to study 
his life it is surprising how little he really felt and did 
in a political way and how absorbed he was in his poet- 
ical ambition. During the ten years between his return 
to Paris from traveling with the Trudaines and the pic- 
turesquely terrible end of his short life he wrote nearly 
all of his verse. This was from 1784 to 1794, the time 
when a long period of mediocrity in French poetry was 
nearing its close. 

Indeed, it was Andié Chénier who would ring out the 
cycle and let Scott and Byron and Hugo, after aspaceof 
silence, open a new era of song and romance, The 
change was as much needed in literary art as in political 
and social conditions. Rousseau’s ‘‘ Nouvelle Héloise” 
was to be set aside by ‘‘Ivanhoe” and ‘‘ Les Miserables,” 
and poetry was to feel the breath of a choir not equaled 
since the Elizabethan days. Napoleon, the inspired 
scavenger, was in training for his stupendous work and 
Wellington was about to leave the military college of 
Angers a potential master of the child of destiny. 

Chénier did not feel, it would seem, the inspiration of 
his time. He was a Greek, and his eyes were cast back 
upon Arcadia, Theocritus and the poets of the Anthol- 
ogy were his contemporaries. Amid the turmoil and 
grinding of a revolucion he sat with his pen and his 
books, dreaming of Helicon and the shepherds of Sicily. 

Soon after his return from his eastern journey he 
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went to London with the Count of Luzerne, Ambassador 
to the British court. The secretaryship, which was at 
least nominally his, did not please him any better than 
had the sub-lieutenancy ; the climate of England dis- 
tressed him ; and when in 1790 he resigned his place and 
once more took up life in trembling Paris a painful dis- 
ease had fastened itself upon him. 

The Revolution was at this moment nearing its con- 
summation, and it was almost impossible to live in Paris 
without taking a part in the momentous activities. 
Chénier could not keep his pen off paper, and it was he 
who wrote for the Societé de 1789 the celebrated paper, 
“ Avis aux Francais sur leur Veritable Ennemis,” 
which was the beginning of his fatal experience in politi- 
cal scribbling. Camille Desmoulins denounced him, and 
a little later the ambitious poet found himself beaten in 
an attempt to be elected a member of the National As- 
sembly. He vented his feelings through a bitter and ill- 
considered paper printed in the Journal de Paris, thus 
riveting Jacobin hate upon himself, and causing still fur- 
ther complications inimical to his quietude and safety. 

His younger brother, Marie-Joseph de Chénier, a man 
of better judgment than he, was a Jacobin leader of 

ability and influence. André’s hot-headed course 
brought on a squabble between them which indicated the 
end, since it weakened, if it did not entirely remove, the 
only protection that André could rely upon should the 
worst come, And the worst was surely coming. 

On the tenth of August, 1792, Danton led the insurrec- 
tion successfully ; it broke over the Assembly, took the 
Hotel de Ville and set up the Commune. Murder began 
in earnest guise to parade the streets and revel in the 
prisons. Louis XVI had no refuge but the Assembly, 
itself a panic-stricken mob ; and it was the merest ques- 
tion of time when he would be sacrificed to the ged of 
anarchy. 

André Chénier took no well-considered account of his 
surrodndings ; but. having cast his lot with the conserv- 
ative party at first, now openly flung himself into 
the miserable King’s arms. Louis XVI was called 
to trial and our young poet sought the task of 
preparing his defense, a hopeless and thankless 
piece of voluntary posing it has always seemed to 
me. Then Paris grew too hot for him and he fled to 
Rouen, and thence to Versailles, where his brother was 
most popular and influential. But not even the public 
murder of the dauphin and his queen and the awful spec- 
tacle of the Revolution could suggesta grain of prudence 
to the irritable and impulsive André. 

Latouche, in his glowing biographical sketch, prefac- 
ing the second edition of Chénier’s poems, attempts to 
make out that the disagreement between André and 
Marie-Joseph was but of small importance in its bearing 
upon the fate of the former; and he would exalt André 
at all points above his brother; but it seems clear to 
me that in everything save the lyrical gift Joseph was 
the superior man, especially so as regards personal 
influence over men and the power to grasp the practical 
aspects of affairs. It looks as if André was that very 
difficult being to deal with, the brilliant but irrepressible 
and somewhat unevenly balanced genius whom one can 
never feel safe in trusting beyond the limit of a special 
gift. He was a poet rarely endowed, a singer of power 
and significance whom Sainte-Beuve well describes as 
**a boxwood flute, a golden fiddle-bow, an ivory lyre, 
the absolutely beautiful.” But he had no discretion 
whatever when it came to action. He quickly put it 
beyond his brother’s power to do anything for him. 

While at Versailles he went to Passy and interfered in 
behalf of a friend who was being arrested on suspicion 
of political offense—just then it wasa capital crime to be 
suspeeted—and the outcome would have surprised no 
person save a poet; he was himself arrested and taken 
to the prison of Saint-Lazare. This was on the sixth of 
January, 1794. Perhaps he was too confident of bis 
brother’s influence; at all events he at first took his in- 
carceration lightiy enough ; but as time wore on and he 
was not liberated, while the guillotine daily struck its 
sullen and terrible blows, he began to realize the danger 
in the air. 

Malesherbes, the great-hearted lawyer, politician, 
statesman and naturalist, who, acting as counsel for 
Louis XVI at his trial, had permitted André Chénier to 
write the appeal to the people, was beheaded after first 
witnessing the decapitation of all his loved ones. This 
weighed heavily in André’s imagination ; and when his 
father came to his prison on the day before his trial to 
assure him that he would be released, and to remind him 
of his genius and worth, his only answer was: “ Ah, 
but M. de Malesherbes had virtues !” 

His premonitions were well grounded. The trial was 
a farce, absurdly hideous and grotesquely diabolical, 
which ended in condemnation. He went to the guillo- 
tine on a charrette; with him were the Baron Trenck, 
Roucher the poet, and the Counts de Crequi and de Mon- 
talembert, It was “‘ a choice grist for the murder-mill,” 
as my Creole authority (already quoted, and to be fur- 
ther consulted hereafter ) remarked. 

Friedrich Freiherr von der Trenck was a swash buck- 
ler, whose life had been as picturesque as a buccaneer’s. 
Soldier, duelist, spy, secret agent, confidential friend 

of royalty, noisy advocate of freedom and a gen- 
eral all-round adventurer; the scaffold seemed to 
be his natural goal, He left a gossiping and picturesque 
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memoir, which attracted wide attention. Jean-Antoine 
Roucher, Chénier’s most intimate prison friend, bad 
made some reputation as a poet of the descriptive Thom- 
sonian school by his pretentious work, ‘‘ Le Mois,” of 
which the witty snarler, Rivarol, said: ‘“ C’est le plus 
beau naufrage du siécle”--a double play upon a ship- 
wreck described in the poem and the disastrous failure 
of the poem’s art. 

Chénier and Roucher sat on the front seat of the char- 
rette as it jolted along to the guillotine. Latouche says 
they conversed on the subject of poetry, and quo‘ed the 
‘* Andromaque.” ‘“‘ Pour éux,” he goes on, ‘‘ aprés Vami- 
tié, c’etait le plus belle chose de la terre. This has never 
touched my sympathy. It seems so unreal, so infinitely 
affected—indeed, so hard to accept as true—that two 
men should, while being dragged to death, and followed 
by a howling mob through an atmosphere of terror, 
calmly enjoy the discussion of a passage from Racine! 
The other story is that Roucher kept up his courage on 
the way by frothy boasting and challenging, while Ché- 
nier, pallid and dazed, went silently to his doom after 
having said: ‘‘I have done nothing for posterity, but,” 
striking his forehead, ‘‘ I have something in here !” And 
he touched the right spot ; his poetry was more of the 
head than the heart. 

From my creole friend already mentioned I had a 
story, his grandfather’s account of this execution, which 
bore the stamp of authenticity. This grandfather was 
one of the crowd borne along after the charrette by a 
horrible fascination, coupled with the desire to appear in 
sympathy with the spirit of Terror, and thus make sure 
of his own head. He got near enough to the vehicle to 
see that Chénier was wan, haggard and collapsed, appar- 
ently quiteill, but bearing himself calmly, even stolidly. 
He did not know any of the other prisoners ; but he 
recollected that one was a wild, half crazy looking man, 
who persistently tried to break away. Singularly 
enough another creole told me a story quite different in 
some of its details. One is sufficient, however, consider- 
ing the remarkable variations of memory and tradition 
likely to develop in the course of a century. The end of 
allaccounts is the fall of the knife, and it is impossible 
to keep the awful picture out of sight, even in the sim- 
plest critique. 

To the student of literature, André Chénier's poetry is 
important in two connections: it marks the close of a 
period and it projects acurious phase of genius. The 
manuscripts of most of his works were not printed until 
twenty-five years after his death, when Latouche 
brought them together and prefaced them with a glow- 
ing noiice, The circumstances connected with their pub- 
lication gave rise to comment and not a little ill natured 
suspicion touching their authenticity. The beauty of 
diction which, however, marked them with the dis- 
tinction of genius, and their notable perfection of form 
commanded a respect too strong to be lightly shaken. 
For a season it looked as if Chéaier was to take the 
place of an epoch-maker in French literary history. 
Even so late as 1844 Sainte-Beuve came to his defense 
with a stinging and, at the same time, sweeping essay in 
answer to a critique by Arnold Fremy, printed in the 
Revue Independante of that year. 

Fremy’s paper was by no means an aggressive or ill- 
considered one. He was a man Of excellent scholarship, 
and had the independence to say what he thought of 
Chénier’s much lauded ‘‘ Greek art,” as the phrase was, 
Sainte-Beuve leaped forth like a lion and made a meal of 
the offending critic. ‘‘It is the first attack,” he cried, 
‘*made ina long time against that pure and charming 
fame. Must we let it pass unnoticed?” The chief of- 
fense of Fremy’s was suggesting that Chénier indulged a 
trifle of pedantry, un puede pédanterie, in his verse, 
which certainly seems to me the truth mildly stated. 

This paper of Saint-Beuve's (‘‘ In Fuctum contre André 
Chénier”) is interesting for the light it throws upon the 
state of literature in France fourteen years after the true 
beginning of the romantic period. The great critic him- 
self began with a strong leaning to romance and ended 
in a sort of Wordsworthian compromise. In taking up 
the cudgels for Chénier he was but doing service to an 
early love ; and with a swift glance back over his shoul- 
der, he said : 

“ Theeighteenth century doubtless counts, or rather does 

not take the trouble to count, a myriad (lyrical) works, 
gay, satirical, playful, sparkling with wit; Voltaire ex- 
celled in that sort of thing ; the Saint-Lamberts, the Rul- 
hieres, the Bouflers followed well; but in serious art, in 
that ideal which applies itself to light furms, in that severe 
and finished stroke which achieves the crown of grace 
itself, what can we point out? At the time when André 
Chénier arose I see in the air a swarm of butterflies more 
or less brilliant ; there was but one bee.” 
Then he classes Chénier thus: ‘“‘ André Chénier, taken as 
one of our contemporaries, is of the group of Béranger, 
Victor Hugo and Lamartine”; truly a strong and emi- 
nently select coterie ; but we take a deep breath in view 
of what such a grouping suggests, : 

Since 1844 the name of-Hugo has disengaged itself, 
placed itself apart for all time; that of Béranger is 
widely remembered through a few fervid songs; and as 
for Lamartine, we look back at him as at a monument 
set up to commemorate something long since evaporated. 
What of Chénier? The fact is he was an artis’ pure and 
simple, a genius strong and true, hampered by environ- 
ment and yet indebted to it for being almost a master. 
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The prison of Saint-Lazare from January to July, 1794, 
was Chénier’s workshop, in which be wrote or perfected 
many of his choicest pieces. He had already published 
the “‘Dithyrambe” and the remarkable ode, “ A Char- 
lotte Corday,” and shortly before his arrest, probably 
while at Versailles, had arranged a part of his earlier 
poems in three portfolios and numbered them. His ex- 
quisite little ode, “‘ La Jeune Captive,” was written for 
Mademoiselle de Coigny while he was in Saint-Lazare, 
and there, too, he addressed to her a rhymed epistle and 
dashed off some bitter and burning iambics. 

The following paraphrase will give to those who do 
not know French an impression, but not the classic form 
and subtle poetic charm, of the last lines ever written 
by Chénier. It may, indeed, be said that the executioner 
interrupted and truncated the composition, which the 
poet left unfinished to go direct to the scaffold : 

My turn is next, perhaps; so, at the scaffold’s foot, 
A sunset ray of song, a parting breath 

Of farewell poesy I loose, before my harp falls mute, 
A song to thrill this twilight-verse of death ! 

Mayhap before the hour its changeless round can sweep 
With sixty paces of its resonant feet, 

Mine eyes shall droop beneath the tomb’s cold kiss of sleep ; 
And, ere this little song my lips complete, 

The shadow-gatherer with his infamous guard shall come 
And call for me down these long corridors. 


The pathos of despair cannot be coaxcd from the 
original into my imitation; but it is a strange picture 
we have here of a youth not satisfied to die without 
making the most in art of the sensations generated by 
the last glimmer of hope. Villon did much the same 
thing in quite a different strain while waiting to be 
hanged for burglary ; but, being the luckiest of dogs, as 
well as the scurviest, he escaped at the last moment and 
went chuckling back to his deviltries. 
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AMERICAN LIFE. 
‘*GONE EAST.” 
BY GILBERT PARKER. 
I. 











AMERICANS are at once national and provincial. As 
citizens *‘ of no mean city”—there are uo mean cities in 
the United States, or their residents have no truth in 
them—they turn rivalry into narrow, uncivil jealousy ; 
as members of a great Republic they are big, loyal and 
generous, having a profound faith in and love for their 
flag. I never yet met a nice American woman, or a de- 
cent fellow, probably no one at all, who did not honestly 
believe that externally and apart from sentiment, the 
banner with the Stars and Stripes is the most beautiful 
in the world. Yet I have met Americans, I regret to 
say, who had been enough “‘ abroad” to get that fever 
which makes a man acitizen of no city. These, being 
female, adore French manners, and, being male, 
wear their trousers turned up in Fifth Avenue on a dry 
day. These will show you merits of England, of which 
you never dreamed, even to the matter of comfort on the 
railways, Which really is greater in the United States 
than anywhere in the world, But these are they who, 
like the gentleman in Mr. Edward Everett Hale’s story, 
are people of no country at all, One admirable merit 
in most Americans is an almost impatient loyalty to 
their States. However much they have traveled and 
seen, or have ingrafted in their social life, there is still 
with them an American way of doing things, a flavor 
and charm peculiar to the people of ‘‘ These States.” 

And with this proposition I would like to start : that 
the life lived in the United States is in all essential things 
natural, and best suited to the general conditions. For 
these people have rare common sense and practical judg- 
ment, and the thing that is, is the most convenient and 
possible thing, or it would not be at all. The customs of 
the country have grown up with it, shaping themselves 
to necessity ; and it must not be forgotten that these 
customs were built upon English, French and Spanish 
models, and mostly English. Then why should one so 
often meet the Britisherin America, full of a rude won- 
der and by no means nice contempt, because bath tubs 
are not at every. corner ; because he cannot always get 
Scotch whisky; because young ladies go to the theater 
without chaperons; and they have their own set of 
visitors and their own ‘‘Days” independent of their 
mothers ; and because a five-o’clock tea is turned into a 
great formal function when punch is the “five 
o’clocker.” For such as he ‘‘ the States ” must be a con- 
tinual panorama of surprises. Boston will meet bim 
with one sort of social form and personality, New York 
with another, New Orleans (delightful New Orleans !) 
with another, San Francisco with another, Denver with 
another ; and so on. 

The provincialism of which I have spoken touches all 
sides of the life, affects the business schemes as the social 


form, and yet through the whole business life and social . 


life there runs acabie of kinship and attraction. For 
behind inter-civic rivalry and raillery and petty spite 
there is the sense of humor which saves. In New York 
theaters and newspapers you will tind Boston and Phila- 
delphia the target for all sorts of malicious jokes, mgny 
of them not very clever, a kind of horseplay which has 
vulgarized jhe real humor of the American people. 
*‘ Bostan—who lives in Boston?” ‘Ob, nobody lives in 
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Boston.” .‘‘ What’s the name in Scripture for New York 
and Philadelphia?” ‘* The quick and the dead.” Again; 
“What's Brooklyn good for?” ‘‘That’s not a fair ques- 
tion; we don’t know everything.” And once again: 
A man from St. Paul meets a man from Minveapolis and 
says: ‘* What’s this disgraceful news about your mayor 
prohibiting the use of the Bible in the schools of Minne- 
apolis?” ‘* Don’t know ; never heard of it. What for ?”’ 
‘* Why, because St. Paul is mentioned in the Bible a hun- 
dred times and Minneapolis isn’t mentioned once.” And 
these, indeed, are the best of the jokes; generally they 
are about as good as those on Englishmen, whose chief 
characteristic, according to some newspapers, seems to 
be a habit of ill-treating his wife and ‘‘ blowing in” his 
money at the Empire. In the average American’s eyes 
the Britisher is by nature heavy, stupid and immoral; 
for has not a lord married a ballet girl? and who can 
forget—or forgive—The Maiden Tribute? And has 
there not come ‘‘A Woman of No Importance,” ‘The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” and “* The Idler” out of Lon- 
don; and are not these true pictures of English life? 
What need we any further proof? And are not the 
American people perfectly sincere in their condemnation 
of these plays? Actions speak. It was in Minneapolis 
where the statues in the Art Gallery were put in red 
trousers; and Detroit where the ladies rose up toa man, 
as it were, and begged Bouguereau to “‘ dress the lady.” 
Yet New York and Bos on accept ‘‘Sowing the Wind,” 
and ‘‘ 1492.” Truly there is no law ; for what is the ex- 
act difference between ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” 
and ‘* Sowing the Wind” I do not know; but I do know 
the difference between ‘*'‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” 
and ‘' 1492.” This extravaganza, begotten, if I mistake 
not, in Boston, is coarse, common, not even humorous, 
and has for its chief attraction a young man masquer- 
ading as Isabella of Spain, and also a series of ‘ Living 
Pictures,” against which no voices have been raised— 
and yet! It is hardly necessary to say that many men 
(not Britishers) visit ‘‘ 1492.” 

It is really hard to understand these things. These 
same ‘‘living pictures” if put in an illustrated weekly 
would ruin it—editors of these weeklies have told me so. 
For, truth is, behind New York, and behind the very 
‘rapid "’ life of a portion of New York society, there is 
the Puritan spirit which governs and steadies and, I dare 
say it, ennobles American life, while it narrows it 
socially—and certainly in the matter of art—in more 
ways than one. In spite of tremendous immigration, it 
must not be forgotten that the larger foundations of life 
in America have a Puritan basis in the North and Middle 
and West, anda Cavalier basis in the South. And it 
must be remembered also that the independence of Amer- 
ica came really out of the South, from the spirit and wis- 
dom of Virginia géntlemen ; and also that the North re- 
turned the compliment in 1860 and after, by adding the 
salt of Puritanism to the powder which captured Mobile 
and soaked red the valley of the Shenandoah. In the 
main the Puritan has triumphed. And because he has 
been the pioneer in the Middle and the West, where the 
austerity of his religion has declined, there has come a 
sort of sentimentality backed by an inherent manliness 
and rightness of idea. You can always appeal to the 
American upon the basis of morality, even when he is 
not moral, and you can touch his chivalry—even in New 
York—so long as you do not have too old-fashioned ideas 
of morality as applied to business. I do not say that the 
American’s ideas of honor consist mainly in respect for 
and loyalty to the home—and he has both; but I do say 
that that most admired faculty, how to ‘‘ shape” a smart 
deal, makes inroads on the general sense of commercial 
honor. that in urban America it is more to the point to 
follow Iago’% advice, ‘‘Put money in thy purse, Rode- 
rigo,” than to publish how that money was got; just as 
itis of more importance to be approved of Mr. Ward 
McAllister, the arbiter for the Four Hundred, having 
fifty thousand dollars a year, ‘“‘ and not another thing,” 
than to have had a sweet family name for generations, 
and to earn five thousand dollars a year. 

**He was not upto our standard,” said a New York girl 
to me, of a man whose ring she had worn for a season 
and then dismissed. 

“No? He isa good fellow, thought,” said I. ‘‘ He’s 
handsome ; and he’s coming on in his profession.” 

**Oh, I loved Jim dearly,” she said. ‘‘Of course he 
was nice, but I’d have made him miserable ; his people 
aren’t up to-our standard.” 

** Not so rich, you mean ?” 

‘* Of course not.” 

Yet Jim, as I knew, came of a good old Boston family, 
from Beacon Street, and Jim knew about ten times as 
much as her father and brother put together; and Jim 
is well out of it. 

I have heard good, sensible Americans themselves 
laugh at the social standards which they set, one how or 
another. It isnot so very important who or what your 
parents were, and it certainly is not convenient to insist 
on it ; but it is important that in Boston you live within 
certain clearly defined limits, which include Beacon 
Street and Commonwealth Avenue ; in Philadelphia, that 
you live not beyond a certain point in Broad Street one 
way, and not far from Chestnut Street and Rittenhouse 
Square on the other (or thereabout); and in New York, 
that you have entrée to the Patriarchs’ Ball, and the ap- 
proval of Mr. Ward McAllister ; or ‘‘ your state is par- 
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lous.” One can speak of Mr. McAllister without hesita- 
tion, for he is a public personage, and he has long ac- 
cepted, even declared, his right to the title of Social Dic- 
tator. Every week he writes upon social themes for the 
New York World ; and it must be admitted that, making 
allowance for the necessity of posing a little, he writes 
with considerable shrewdness. That New Yorkers feel 
at all the need of Mr. McAllister’s supervision of social 
affairs is another matter, and one on which I have no 
doubt Mr. McAllister himself has some amusing reflec- 
tions. Because for a man to succeed. in doing what he 
does, there is needed a kind of genius, and the man 
of genius is always superior to the thing he does. 

As for society itself, Americans know how to amuse 
themselves: and I know of nothing more fascinating 
than the verve, vivacity, cleverness and piquancy of 
New York women. They are interested in art, music 
and letters, and most things else which make for agreea- 
bleness. Nothing to me was more remarkable than the 
attendance at the Symphony concerts in New York and 
Boston. I do not wish to seem patronizing ; what I wish 
really to convey is, that, take America, city for city, 
with England, and she suffers not at all by comparison 
in appreciation of music. And all through the country 
they love the drama more. More than that, an Ameri- 
can audience—an Eastern audience—is the keenest, fin- 
est, most delightful in the English-speaking world. The 
American temperament is a thing alive, eloquent, sus- 
ceptible to artistic impressions, and, apart from a con- 
siderable amount of affectation in things literary—as 
witness the numberless societies for the love of Brown- 
ing and Dante and Kipling, and who not—which is really 
the result of a desire to appreciate, it gives a certain 
lightness, freshness and sentiment to life which one 
finds to a much less degree in England and her “omin- 
ions. 

There is a serious danger in this very sensitiveness, 
for in the sweet and worthy ambition to appreciate 
everything that’s going, and to know, there bas been be- 
gotten in the States a superficial culture which comes 
more from feeling and absorbing than from thinking. I 
do not say that the Americans think less than the Eng- 
lish, but I do say that their judgment is not jump with 
their sensitiveness and feeling. But let this be also said: 
that the American women, on the whols—I do not ex- 
cept Boston or Milwaukee or Cheyenne City—are gen- 
erally better informed than Englishwomen, tho per- 
haps in no one particular thing—save in her delicate 
tyranny over men—more deeply informed. Altogether 
they are less ‘‘ convincing” and more fascinating than 
Enoglishwomen, more exacting but less dependent, dress 
and look more chic, and walk not so well; they can 
make their faults to appear virtues, are more extravagant 
and less considerate, and make excellent wives—with, 
perhaps, a rather imperious idea of what is required of 
a simple man. The American man is the hardest work- 
ing, least exacting, most domesticated husband in the 
world. He is essentially a man for the office and the 
entertainment if he is young, and for the office and the 
back parlor if he is old. He is less than his wife in his 
home—and very much less than his daughters and sons. 
But that is his will and wish. He lives for success and 
the love of his family. He is more keen that they shall 
have a good time in the world than that he himself shall. 
At the same time, tho he may be worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, he will tumble his sons out into the 
world to do for themselves, and to ‘‘learn how to be 
men.” And behind all, as I said, there is a touch of 
Paritanism which, I am convinced, has made the 
American woman respected, and kept her fine where 
the freedom and independence of her life might seem to 
endanger the sweetest qualities of womanhood, 


“I always go about Paris alone night and day, if I- 


want to,” said an American lady in my presence a night 
or two before'I left New York. ‘‘I don’t suppose I like 
hearing the wicked things said in ‘A Woman of No Im- 
por'ance,’ tho perhaps I shouldn’t mind reading them,” 
said another lady that same night. And the next morn- 
ing I heardalandlady say: ‘‘ ma New England woman, 
and I cried myself to sleep last night when I found that 
I’d let rooms to an actor and his wife without knowing 
who they were, I declare. But there, it don’t matter. 
And I suppose they’Il get forgiveness for their sins from 
the stage just as I could from New England.” 

These faithfully recorded sayings put the case fairly. 
And the mention of New England brings me back to my 
starting-point: America is provincial, ‘I’m a New 
Englander” is a proud boast; ‘I'm a New Yorker,” the 
most triumphantly defiant in America; for the New 
Yorker who makes it knows well that most citizens of 
the United States wish they were New Yorkers, Yet 
for myself, if I were an American, I should be proud to 
be of New England home life, pure, careful, sturdy, 
wholesome, in all save eating; of Boston, a good city of 
quiet, dignified, gracious homes ; of Philadelphia, most 
like an English town of any in America, where life beats 
greatly slower than in New York, and where people look 
healthier and happier, and dress not so well. 

From all of which it may be seen that the East which 
I have set off for the purpose of comment is not the 
‘Down East” of New England, but that meant when, 
in the West, and the far, far West, it is said of a man 
that he has ‘‘ gone East.” 

As for the spirit of rural life in New England—Maine, 
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New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island—it feeds the land with the very salt of 
its worth. It has gone out to steady the exuberance of 
the West, its brag and its delightful daring, it has 
stayed behind to give generation after generation of 
keen-minded, astute, ambitious, professional men to the 
Union. It has fed the country with preachers, pro- 
fessors, schoolmasters, farmers—and critics. There are 
more critics in New England than in Glasgow, which is 
a matter to be conned. On the whole, one prefers the 
New England farmer before all. On his fifty or bun- 
dred acre farm, all his own, quaint, studious, laborious, 
rigid, and in out-of-the-way places as simple and un- 
knowing as the peasants of Devonshire, he has an inde- 
pendence, a pride and a dignity which in its way is as 
assound as that of an English squire. He is no land- 
scape gardener, he has little sense of art, he may paint 
his barn and bouse red and add thereto pale green shut- 
ters; but he reads poetry and rhetoric, he has ideals; 
and tho he plant pumpkins in his front garden, he 
plants the lilac and the hollyhock too; he rests not till 
he has an organ or a piano in his house ; and tho he now 
and then sends all his milk to the cheese factory, and his 
own table is scart of both, he scrapes and saves to edu- 
cate his family, and he “‘ lendeth to the Lord.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. : 
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THE BIRTH OF THE HAWAIIAN REPUBLIC. 


BY THE REV, SERENO E, BISHOP, 











No more honest or earnest set of men ever wrought 
together for a great political duty, or worked with more 
highly patriotic purpose, than those now laboring in the 
Constitutional Convention in this city. Eighteen Dele- 
gates elected on May 2d, fourteen Advisory Councilors, 
the four Ministers, and President Dole, assembled on, 
May 30th. A printed draft of a constitution was sub- 
mitted to them on June 2d. For three weeks they have 
wrought diligently in revising it. The Convention has 
completed the first reading of the new Constitution, The 
revised copy will be printed and in the hands of the 
members on Monday, June 25th. It is expected that 
another week will finish the second reading, and bring 
it to its final passage. 

While a majority of the Articles have been passed 
without material change, in many very considerable 
alterations have been made. There are no changes rad- 
ically altering the character of the instrument. The 
mind of the Convention has been sufficiently shown, and 
their views so far matured and crystallized as to make it 
certain that the new Constitution will be in its main sub- 
stance that which was devised by President Dole and his 
associates. Great labor was expended by these gentle- 
men upon their work, and many authorities were con- 
sulted. Minister L. A. Thurston actively assisted, ae 
well as General Hartwell. The result is mainly drawn 
from the actual experience of the working of former 
constitutions in this country. The Chief Justice was 
constantly consulted. It is obvious that this preliminary 
work was indispensable to the efficiency of the Conven- 
tion by bringing their work before them in orderly shape. 
They find most of it done to their hand. 

The original draft did not precisely express the opinions 
of any of those who drew it up. Probably as many 
amendments have been offered by President Dole and his 
associates as by any other members of the Convention, 
Theee differences were chiefly on minor points. It is 
found that the majority of the delegates who are from 
the country districts are even more conservative in their 
views than the members of the Councils, and more 
earnest in guarding against the perils of popular suf- 
frage. ‘This is especially the case with the native mem- 
bers, who best know the igaorance. and superstition of 
their own race. 

The Constitution is Republican in fact as well as ia 
name, It is asfar from being oligarchic, and leans as far 
toward fall democracy as safety would permit, in the 
presence of large masses of semi-civilized peoples of very 
diverse races. The State is to be known as “‘ The Re- 
public of Hawaii.” If some oligarchic elements offend, 
it must be remembered that transition must not be too 
suddenly made to full democracy from a monarchy of 
large powers and very limited representative govern- 
ment. 

The Executive consists, as before, of a President and 
four Ministers, The Legislature is composed of fifteen 
Senators and fifteen Representatives, sitting in separate 
Houses. The latter class are chosen by a quite broad 
and open suffrage, the voters being required to read and 
write English well or, if native Hawaiians, only their 
own vernacular. For Senators the same res'ricted suf- 
frage is adopted as for nobles under the late Constitu- 
tion of 1887, The voter must have an income of $600, or 
else $1,500 real estate, or $3,000 personal property, 
These Senatorial voters will be either whites or natives 
of the more enlightened class. 

The original draft submitted set the income qualifica- 
tion at $900. Some of the Ministers contended strenu- 
ously that less than $750 was too ‘“ near the danger 
line.” A liberal view prevailed in the Convention, and 
$600 was adopted by over two-thirds majority, 1t was 
felt that the skilled worker of average intelligence 
should have full voice in the Government. Confidence 
was also felt in the working of some new provisions for 
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securing a rigid scrutiny of the actual qualifications of 
voters by certain special hoards of registration. Under 
the last Constitution there had been great laxity in regis- 
tration, and a multitude of unfit persons had been al- 
lowed to vote for the upper House, upon their mere 
assertion that they had $600 income. There can be little 
doubt that if the boards do their duty, a reliable class of 
men will be chosen to the Senate, which was not the 
case in the elections for nobles since 1887. 

The strength of the Government will be lodged in the 
Senate. The President is to be chosen by a majority of 
the two Houses sitting together; but that must include 
a majority of the Senate. This body also must consent 
to treaties, to the appointment of the Cabinet,and to those 
of leading officials. Thelower House is prevented from 
blocking the Government by refusing appropriations. 
In case of failure of the two Houses to agree, the Govern- 
ment may continue its expenditures upon the basis of 
the old Appropriation BiJl. There is also a permanent 
payroll of salaries, subject to amendment by the two 
Houses. The President may veto specific items in the 
Appropriation Bill. By such provisions, while the more 
childish and ignorant masses are insured an efficient 
representation and voice in the Government, they still 
are debarred from gaining control of it, which is re- 
served for the voters of moderate intelligence, through 
the Senators chosen by them. 

It is proposed to make the presidential term six years, 
the incumbent to be ineligible to succeed himself. The 
blank leftin the draft for name of the first President was 
unanimously filled by the name of Sanford Ballard Dole. 
Senators hold office six years. Elections are biennial, A 
special election is to be held within four months after 
the new Constitution is promulgated, so as to have a 
Legislature at once. The next regular election will be 
late in 1895. The foregoing statements cover the leading 
peculiarities of the new Constitution, so far as can be 
given with reasonable certainty at this stage of progress. 
It should be added that special powers are given the 
President and Senate for concluding a treaty of political 
or commercial union with the United States. 

Annexation is kept firmly in view, and warmly hoped 
for in the not distant future. Indeed, it is expected with 
some confidence, that under the successful working of 
the new Constitution, the attitude of the Republic of 
Hawaii will be one of such dignity as to iuspire confi- 
dence therein in the Administration at Washington, and 
perhaps soon to invite a new attitude to be assumed 
toward us on their part. Be that as it may, it is believed 
that a Constitution is now being provided, under which 
the new Republic can move forward successfully and 
prosperously as an independent State. It already has a 
virtual guaranty of protection by the United States from 
all interference by foreign powers. Our internal affairs 
do not appear likely to cause any serious disquiet. 
Everything portends a general acquiescence by all 
classes of the population in the working of the Govern- 
ment under the new Constitution. 

No mention is made in this instrument of any specific 
class or race, Chinese or Japanese. The required quali- 
fication of a good knowledge of English would exclude 
most of the Asiatic population from the polls. It is held 
that as English is the language of commerce and the 
laws, familiarity with it is a needful qualification for 
intelligent voting. There is, however, an additional 
prevention of Asiatic suffrage in a provision against 
naturalizing any aliens except citizens of countries with 
which Hawaii has treaties respecting naturalization. 
No such treaties are likely to be made with Asiatic 
States. 

An éxception which will be wide reaching is made as 
to a certain class of aliens. Itis provided that all for- 
eigners who have assisted and supported the Provisional 
Government shall have the franchise,even without a 
knowledge of English. There are several hundred 
Portuguese who are considered to have thus earned the 
privilege of voting. There are, also, a large number of 
educated foreigners who have not been naturalized, but 
were active supporters of the revolution. These persons 
will all be registered and will vote at once. The support 
of these persons was of essentialservice, and they cannot 
honorably be debarred from the suffrage even long 
enough to secure the required treaty stipulations apply- 
ing to them, 

The tone and spirit of this Convention is an exception- 
ally superior one, such as I have not witnessed in any 
of our former legislative bodies. This is accounted for 
by the fact that nearly every individual is in some repu- 
table and responsible position, and of high standing in 
his community. Demagggs and professional politi- 
cians are absent from this body, The tone of debate is 
impressively earnest and high-minded. These men are 
manifestly working together in a conscientious spirit, 
profoundly feeling that they are engaged upon a weighty 
task. They are patriotically devoting their ablest powers 
to the work of creating a fundamental law which shall 
permanently fulfill the highest needs of the State. There 
is a total absence of that element of chicanery and false- 
hood which is usually so conspicuous in legislative 
bodies, where a considerable portion of the members are 
tricky politicians and some of them very shameless dem- 
agogs. Instead of being pained and angered by ex- 
hibitions of depravity, as one commonly is in witnessing 

the proceedings of legislative bodies, one’s spirit is here 
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refreshed by the manifest presence and exercise of the 
highest motives. If there are any members of a lower 
character, the prevailing tone suppresses their manifes- 
tation of it. These gentlemen are evidently educating 
each other in statesmanship. When their task is com- 
pleted they will be nobler and stronger in good things 
than when they came together. 

It is now pretty well settled that the Constitution 
will be directly promulgated, without being first made 
to run the gantlet of a popular vote. Some of the 
members of the Convention; as well as many outside of 
it, have felt that the sanction of such a vote was neces- 
sary. Opposed to this are the facts that in case of sub- 
mission to the people, the voting must be confined to 
the 4,700 who were registered and participated in the 
election of delegates. This would not be submission to 
the whole people. Again upon most of the debatable 
points in the Constitution, it is impossible for the mass 
of the voters to be well-informed, or to decide intelligent- 
ly. It is necessary for the people to trust their delegates 
and leave the decision to them. This cause has also the 
sanction of precedent—the three previous constitutions 
of 1852, 1864 and 1887 having been simply promulgated 
by the King, without even undergoing the voting of a 
convention. 

Itis of great importance that there should be no uncer- 
tainty attending the final adoption of this Constitution 
and no delay in putting it into operation. Any such de- 
lay and uncertainty as would be caused by the useless 
form of a popular vote upon it would be highly preju- 
dicial to the public confidence. It would be sacrificing 
important and most essential practical results to a farci- 
cal carrying out of Democratic theory. We need with 
all practical speed to settle ourselves under the new and 
well defined Republican forms. We need to emerge from 
the unsettled Provisional stage of Government and 
become established in stable and permanent condition 
without delay. 

It is now believed that all this can be accomplished 
within the next ten days. Itis expected that the Con- 
stitution will be ready for promulgation on the coming 
Fourth of July. It is hoped thus to make the birthday 
of the new Republic of Hawaii coincide with that of 
American Independence. Great preparations have 
already been made, in accordance with the usual custom 
of this American colony, for the celebration here of that 
day. That was before this new element of interest had 
been proposed. If this new plan can be carried out, the 
coming Fourth will be one of Hawaii’s most memorable 
days. 

The late prominence in America of the cause of 
Woman’s Suffrage led a number of our good ladies into 
an earnest effort to induce the Convention to permit the 
Legislature to authorize it, at least under the property 
restriction for senatorial voters. This was at first some- 
what favorably regarded. On fuller consideration it 
was voted down, 22 to 8. It was apparent that a major- 
ity of the lower class of native women, under the influ- 
ence of royal ventre dances and kahunas, had reverted 
to habitual licentiousness, increased by the presence of 
wifeless Asiatics of double their own number. These 
women are all royalists. There is also a large number of 
royalist half white women holding property, but of 
limited intelligence. In their case, not having gained 
their property by their own exertions, the possession of 
it is no criterion of intelligence or character. The time 
for experimenting with female suffrage was felt not yet 
to have arrived in Hawaii. 

Great support and encouragement were given to this 
Government and its adherents by the passage in the 
United States Senate of their resolution of May 31st, 
opposing all interference with the management by our 
people of their own affairs. On June 16th Minister Wil- 
lis sent the Government an official communication of 
that resolution from Secretary Gresham, accompanied by 
an expression of President Cleveland’s satisfaction there- 
with. This resolution supplies the official assurance 
which has long been waited for, that no further effort 
would be made to restore the Queen. It will now proba- 
bly become possible to convince the natives that such is 
the case, and that she can no longer expect help from 
Mr, Cleveland. There has ensued great depression of 
feeling among the royalists. The British-royalist organ, 

The- Bulletin, has scarcely given a line of political edito- 
rial since. The Queen’s more immediate organ, the 
scurrilous Holomua, has poured itself out in vitupera- 
tion of Admiral Walker, not omitting Minister Willis. 

The attitude of these two officials toward our Govern- 
ment has been most friendly. In consequence of this 
the restriction existing for the past seven or eight months 
upon the landing of the naval forces for shore drill has 
been removed, and the ‘* Philadelphia’s” men had a 
lively drill in Union Square on the 19th. As a sequel to 

this the British Minister Wodehouse made request of the 
Government for like permission to be granted to H. B. 
M., 8. *‘ Champion’s” forces to land forshore drill. That 
permission has been refused, and the Britons are in high 
dudgeon. Altho our Government's reasons for the re- 
fusal have not been made public, they are easily under- 
stood. Mr. Wodehouseand his family are in pronounced 
sympathy with the deposed queen, and hostile to the 
Government. The British Minister declined to attend 
the opening of the Constitutional Convention. He de- 


sires to appear neutral between the claims of the Queen 
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and the Government. Such neutrality is not satisfactory 
tous. The captain and officers of the ‘‘ Champion ” hold 
the same attitude as the Minister. The men are violent 
royalists, The presence of those forces on shore would 
call cut active expressions of sympathy from royalist 
natives. Disorder and disturbance would be evoked. 
To permit their evolutions on our streets would be dan- 
gerous to the public safety. If there is another reason 
besides these I am not now able to give it. The near fu- 
ture may disclose some understanding with American 
officials not known at present. 

This has been anniversary month, and a large number 
of profitable meetings have been held. The sessions of 
the Hawaiian Evangelical Association (our Church 
Synod) were especially so. Notwithstanding much bit- 
terness of political animosity among the churches, there 
was a high degree of harmony and fraternal union be- 
tween the pastors and delegates present. A majority of 
the native pastors, including all but one of the half- 
dozen leading ones, are earnestly opposed to the Queen, 
on account of her idolatrous and vicious course. Some 
of these good men have encountered serious persecution 
from their flocks on this account. In the Association 
there was no hostile demonstration, partly out of defer- 
ence to the white members, Messrs. Hyde, Emerson and 
others, who are unitedly on the side of civilization, 
order and decency, which is that of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. 

HONOLULU, June 23d, 1894. 


AN EVENING WITH PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. 
BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 





It is not always wise to search out the author behind 
the book, disillusion and disappointment too often lie 
that way. For the writer, with his eyes on immortality, 
puts so much of his virtue or learning into the printed 
page, that his immediate mortal need is not seldom for- 
gotten. It was with this hazard in mind that I visited 
Professor Drummond. He had captured my affection on 
many sides. As the author of ‘‘ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World” I had admired his pioneer efforts to 
find an outlet, on the lines of natural law, from the deso- 
lating world of materialism into the enfranchising air of 
spiritualism. Again, in his practical efforts to find an 
outlet from the conventions of the Church into the 
ampler life of Christianity he had taken me by his cour- 
age and manliness. 

Would the man fulfill the expectations formed from 
his writings? A typical Glasgow night of wind and 
rain gave a buckground of gloom to the question. 

In the heartiness of his greeting, however, Professor 
Dummond at once gave check to my slight misgiving ; 
and when he began to apologize, with humor, for the 
smoky chimney of his study, I was at ease. For the 
man who can accept a smoky chimney with cheerfulness 
is a triumph of grace. 

When we were seated under the tall oaken bookcases, 
the Professor said : 

“You want me to tell the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
about the Boys’ Brigade? Well, where am I to begin?” 

‘*Suppose you take the young man’s point of view. 


, Do you think it is a good form of work for a young fel- 


low who wants to make the world a little brighter than 
it is?’ 

“The very best. It is so definite and practical. He 
doesn’t need to ask whether he believes this or that doc- 
trine ; and a crop of good results comes to hand almost 
at once.” 

** Any other good feature?” 

‘* Well, it is human; very human and natural. It is 
natural fora young man of spirit, when among boys, to 
lead, and it is the most natural thing for a boy to accept 
a young man as his leader. The two things fit into each 
other ; and you may take it that the success of the Boys’ 
Brigade lies in the fact that it is thoroughly human and 
natural,” 

‘Then how would a young man set about this work ?” 

‘*Very easily. And that is one of the best points of the 
movement. You know that a young fellow often feels 
that he would like to do a little bit of practical religious 
work. The trouble is that he doesn’t know how to begin 
himself, and he is shy about going to the authorities. 
The Boys’ Brigade is his opportunity. He isa Volunteer, 
we shall suppose, with a knowledge of drill,- Well, he 
goes in search of the boys himself—picks them up any- 
where. There is no difficulty in finding the boy who will 
attend a drill; if it were a Sunday-school class, that 
might be different.” 

‘** And when he gets the lads together ?” 

‘Then he arranges for the use of a hall upon a week- 
night, stands his recruits in a line, and begins to drill 
them. The old Sunday-school method of coaxing and 
lecturing the class into quietness and obedience has no 
place here, The boys take the business seriously from 


the start. They come into the hall boys, and the moment , 


the ompany is formed they are soldiers.” 

** And they come back the next drill night?” 

**Yes. There is no difficulty. You have only to hint 
that you can supply them with the regulation cap and 
belt for a few pence, and they will appear, bringing oth- 
ers with them.” _— 
‘* When I remember my own difficulties with the un- 
ruly, overgrown Sunday-school scholar, this seems a 
beautifully simple method of dealing with him.” 
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“* Yes, it issimple ; and its simplicity has a philosophic 
basis. In the evolution of man, through which all our 
ancestors passed, the boy has only reached the military 
stage. He delights in display and noise and action. 
Well, this movement called the Boys’ Brigade takes the 
barbaric tendencies of the boy and puts them to good 
use. He is developed along the line of least resistance.” 

‘* That isa new conception of the movement, is it not?” 

The Professor smiled as he replied : 

“Yes, I think it is new ; but it is also perfectly true. 
Take this instance of the natural tendency of the boy. I 
had two little boys staying with me over the Christmas 
holidays, and I sent them down into the city with money 
in their pockets. Now, what do you think they brought 
back? A sword, a belt, a rifle and bayonet, and a box 
of soldiers ! With these and a table they carried through 
a terrible campaign. One end of the table was Malta, 
and the other end Gibraltar; and altho the cavalry 
charged from the ramparts occasionally, what did it 
matter? To them it was the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war, and they were perfectly happy.” 

** But don’t you think,” I ventured to hint, “ that it is 
@ mistake to develop this barbaric instinct? Is it not 
contrary to the Christian ideal of peace on earth and 
good-will toward men to encourage the militant spirit ?” 

‘That objection has been offered, certainly; but I 
don’t think that it is a practical objection. For it is 
based upon a mistaken conception of the movement. 
The officials of the Boys’ Brigade don’t encourage the 
fighting instinct. They simply take the love of military 
organization and drill, which are natural to the boys, and 
turn them to higher uses. They take the old form, and 
put into it a new spirit.” 

“You stop at the drill and accoutrements?” 

“Yes. Wegive the boy a cap, a belt and a rifle; but 
these are merely adjuncts to the physical, moral and re- 
ligious outfit which he receives.” 

**Then you keep the religious character of the organi- 
zation well to the front?” 

‘Certainly. You will find it stated in the constitution 
of the society that its objects are, to advance Christ’s 
kingdom among boys, and promote habits of reverence, 
discipline, and all that tends toward true Christian man- 
liness.” : 

** And this religious instruction, how is it imparted ?” 

‘¢ Well, there is the week-night drill, where a short 
address is usually given, and the parade, opened and 
closed with prayer, Then each company, when it for- 
mally joins the Boys’ Brigade, is affiliated to some local 
Christian institution—a chapel, church, or Bible-class, 
But the most potent influences are the words and con- 
duct of the Captain of each company.” 

‘**He endeavors to touch them at many points, I sup- 
pose ?” 

*“*Yes. He is their guide, philosopher and friend, in 
heaJth or sickness, at play or drill. Take the case of 
play. He organizes gymnastics, or football, or cricket, 
and takes part in the games himself. If you go outside 
the city here toward Annieslie you will find two fields 
occupied on Saturday afternoons by football clubs con- 
nected with the Boys’ Brigade. There, also, you will 
see the officers acting as umpires in the games. Now, 
just consider what that means. The whole tone of the 
sport is elevated ; and in the little friendly tea-meetings 
which sometimes follow the game, the lads are brought 
into the friendliest relations with their officers.” 

“That is certainly a good method of getiing at the 
lads.” 

“Yes, and simple. For nowadays, whenever you 
want to interest boys, you must have athletics, The 
love of sport enters into their lives more commandingly 
than any other interest. Now, the right thing is to take 
advantage of this desire and turn it to the best account.” 

‘+ Then the Brigade tries to interest the lads during the 
week as well as on drill-nights and Sundays?” 

“* Yes, the officers of a company like to cover as much 
of the leisure time of their boys as possible.” 

“In what way ?” 

‘In various ways. Club rooms have been opened in 
connection with some companies, where the boys spend 
their evenings. Then there is the Ambulance Depart- 
ment, Lectures are given to the boys by medical men 
on giving aid to the wounded, and in what is called 
‘stretcher drill.’ These lectures are really popular, and 
in most cases the pupils pass the final examination.” 

‘*But there won’t be much need for an Ambulance 
Corps in a peaceful society ?” 

“‘There are no gunshot wounds, of course,” the Pro- 
fessor replied with a smile; ‘‘ but on the football field 
there are sometimes accidents, and in one case the lads 
set a broken leg with such skill as to surprise the medical 
staff of the hospital.” 

“ Any other popular feature ?” 

“Yes, I should have mentioned the instrumental 
bands. That isan excellent and popular feature, Many 
of the lads have a natural love of music, of course, and 
they are easily induced to come to the band practice. I 
should think there are now over a hundred bands on the 
roll of the Brigade.” 

** Then I believe you do something to keep the boys 
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‘* Altogether, then, the boys are drawn to the Brigade 
in many ways which they like. By the way, I forgot to 
ask if there is any limit as to age?” 

“There isa limit. Between twelve and seventeen is 
the period during which the Brigade undertakes to deal 
with the boys.” 

“Then you turn a lad out of his company when he 
attains the age of seventeen. Isn’t that rather hard ?” 

‘The boys don’t like it, certainly. Butthere was found 
to be a need for some limit.” 

‘* Rather a critical age at which to turn the lad adrift, 
is it not?” 

* Yes. ButI think the problem will solve itself in a 
natural way very soon. Already there is an ‘ Old Bri- 
gade’ in connection with one of the Glasgow companies. 
It is composed of young fellows, some of them married, 
who have a strong desire to keep up old associations and 
friendships.” 

‘** And now, can you tell me the extent of this move- 
ment ?” 

“Well, it began here in Glasgow, of course ; and it has 
spread to England, Ireland, America, Canada, India, 
Australia and other countries.” 

‘** And its numbers ?” 

‘* Well, I can’t give you the exact figures at the present 
time ; a few weeks ago they stood at some 28,000 for the 
British Islandsalone. You will get the statistics and any 
other information of that kind from the Brigade Secre- 
tary, 68 Bath Street, Glasgow.” 

“Numerically, Scotiand still leads, I suppose ?” 

‘Undoubtedly. But in England the movement has 
been very successful, and it would be taken up more 
widely if its methods and practical results were better 
known.” 

** And in America?” 

‘* Yes, it has taken a firm hold in America. At first it 
was worked from San Francisco, but now its headquar- 
ters are at Cincinnati.” 

“*By the way, you were in America last year; you 
would see the movement under new conditions. How did 
the American organization strike you as compared with 
this country ?” 

‘* Well, for one thing, the American organization seems 
to attract a different class of boys. I should say that the 
parents of the boys were well-to-do, for the most part.” 

** And how did this seem to affect the companies ?” 

‘*In dress and accoutrements, chiefly, The outfit was 
somewhat showy with brass and feathers and gloves.” 

** You would see a good deal of the religious life of 
America. How diditstrike you?’ 

‘It is rather a wide subject to put into a sentence, I 
can say this, however—that there is plenty of vigorous 
religious life in the States; but there is a tendency, a 
strong tendency, to surround it with too much machin- 
ery. The Americans have a great capacity for organiza- 
tion, and everything tends to run into committees and 
sub-committees, conferences and congresses.” 





DO TWO AND TWO MAKE FOUR? 
BY ANNA JULIA COOPER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

WILL you just allow me space to put two and two to- 
gether of some knotty simples that are bothering many 
brains to-day? 

In THE INDEPENDENT of June 28th Bishop Haygood, in 
a very trenchant article on riotous‘strikes, considered as 
** Wholesale Lynching,” declares : 


** These evil-freighted movements, inspired by discontent 
and directed by revenge. have barely touched that part of 
the country known as ‘the South,’ a section that is not by 
many good people considered a pattern of the civil virtues. 
But for the labor outrages North, it is almost certain that 
none would have occurred South. The exceptions prove 
and illustraté the statement. There are very few foreign- 
ers in the Southern States. The law-defying strikers in 
Alabama and Tennessee are not Americans.” 

And further, while not himself suggesting remedies, 
or demonstrating the feasibility of our Government sup- 
pressing the evil of strikes and boycotts without inter- 
fering with ‘‘ States Rights,” he adds : 

“The Government that tolerates such a state of things 
is foolish; the Government that condones it is blind; the 
Government that winks at it is wicked; the Government 
that cannot prevent or suppress it is weak and worthy of 
contempt.” 

Now I would ask your readers to lay alongside of that 
unsparing arraignment the following testimony in the 
Rochester Democrat, from Captain Fitzhugh, an ex-Con- 
federate soldier who had the distinction of serving on 
the staff of General Lee. 

He says : 

“T wasin that mob on the viaduct two weeks ago, and 
it occurred to me that altho I live among 7,000,000 of freed- 
men, I had never seen a Negro mob in my life. 


“T had never heard of a Negro conspiracy, or of a Negro 
bomb thrower, or even of a treasonable or disloyal utter- 
ance; and I reflected further that the Negro is not only 
peaceable and loyal, but he is patriotic and ready at any 
moment to take up arms in defense of his country and its 
institutions, notwithstanding he has but a limited share in 
their enjoyment.’’ 

Now these are the elements in our equation: Given: 
on the one hand a Government democratic and notori- 
ously unguarded, under which the only passport to sov- 
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ereign rights and unlimited privileges is that one shall be 
a male human being, shall have a white skin, and shall 
be able to pass for twenty-one yearsof age. Given, also, 
that country menaced in its most vital interests from 
having imported and enfranchised hordes of foreign la- 
borers who are ignorant of its traditions and incapable of 
sympathy with its institutions, brewers of anarchy, ex- 
perts with dynamite, murderers and terrorizers of honest 
workers, wholesale disturbers of public comfort and 
travel, and irresponsible destroyers of the country’s peace 
and prosperity and safety and freedom. 

Given, on the other hand, a people born and bred on 
its soil, whose fathers have bled in every cause that has 
marked its development from a set of struggling colonies 
to the cynosure of nations, a people inured to labor and 
endeared to this, the only home they have ever known 
by the inheritance of centuries—a people, moreover, that 
have yet to produce their first traitor or show a deserter 
from the ranks of their country’s defenders ; a people 
long-suffering and gentle under exasperating provoca- 
tion, teachable, loyal, loving, but lacking the one essen- 
tial passport to full fellowship and equal chances—a 
white skin ! 

Would not one say the country was demented that did 
not alter its passports ? 

Can one believe it is only an error of the head if this 
entire nation does not speedily reach the conclusion of 
Edward Everett Hale, who said in a recent interview : 

‘If, instead of importing foreign labor to work our mills 
and along our great enterprises of all sorts, we would seek 
laborers among the thousands of unemployed Negroes 
down South, a most beneficial change would be instituted 
in the United States.” 

Might not one almost add: The Government that can-. 
not see that remedy is blind; the Government that can- 
not apply and enforce it is weak and worthy of contempte 
The Government that would tolerate or condone out- 
rages and persecutions heaped on these its lawful sons 
and heirs, faithful tho black, while it parleys with and 
pampers those red-fisted patricidal aliens, is wicked and 
God-forsaken. 

A few days ago I leaned over the side of a boat that 
had stopped at a Southern seaport to receive its cargo. 
As I watched the black stevedores hurrying and striv- 
ing, running and toiling, shouting and struggling, push- 
ing, lifting, urging, straining, a woman, evidently from 
the North, said to me: ‘‘ Why do they work like that? 
White laborers wouldn’t rush like that. They wouldn’t 
attempt it. Why, these men don’t spare themselves at 
all.” 

And I wondered then at the return this faithful, self- 
forgetful laborer has received and is receiving at the 
hands of this. his native land. 

A law there is of animal life and struggle which for- 
mulates the principle of ill for ill. A higher law I know 
which enjoins good for ill, But no law of men or beasts 
—only demons could tolerate the principle of returning 
evilfor good, of giving blows and insults, and hate and 
ostracism for patient service and loyai support. 

Hampton INSTITUTE, Va, 
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THE SALON OF THE CHAMPS ELYSEES. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 











IN writing of the French Salons this year one ought 
really to begin with the Champs de Mars, as it got ahead 
of its elder brother and opened its doors to the public some 
days before the first of May—date on which, from time 
immemorial, the Champs Elyseés invites us all to come 
in and see the good and bad things displayed on its walls; 
but I am conservative, and don’t like to see old friends 
shouldered out of the way, sol shall, as usual, tell the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT about the pictures at the Salon 
proper. 

Is it a good one? Is it up to, or below, the average? As 
invariably happens, the critics began by calling out loudly 
that it was terrible. That never had there been so many 
crotites and so little strong work. And then, as also in- 
variably happens, they calmed down, and now the general 
opinion is that the Exhibition is a very fair one indeed. 

Among the two thousand pictures hanging on the walls 
of the Palais de V Industrie there is nothing of extraordi- 
nary and sensational value, nothing that takes one’s 
breath away by its beauty orits daring; no hitherto un- 
known painter springs suddenly to fame by reason of his 
genius; but there is an incredible quantity of clever pic- 
tures, which at any rate tend to prove that the French 
school maintains its superiority as a teacher of technic. 

One of the most talked about pictures is Rochegrosse’s 
“The Knight and the Flowers,” in which the artist has 
made an entirely new departure, and a most unhappy one. 
It isan attempt at rendering Wagner in paint ; indeed, the 
idea of the picture was evidently borrowed from “ Parsi- 
fal.” A young man, in coat of silver mail, is coming across 
a field ona bright spring morning; he wades knee deep in 
twining plants, the blossoms of which are balf flowers, 
half women. If these were his temptations, these creatures 
with brown and yellow locks, and tulips and convolvuli 
springing out of their heads and necks, he had no great 
merit in overcoming them. Such a conception could not 
help but be grotesque; Rochegrosse,by the crudeness of his 
color and the preponderance of peculiarly harsh purple, 
has made it revolting. All that one can do is to hope that 
he will end by being shocked himself and will return to 
the Romans and Egyptians he knows so well how to paint. 
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Jean Paul Laurens is always interesting, tho apt to be 
somewhat hard and cold; his picture this year is, perhaps, 
less characterized by these faults than his previous work, 
and is certainly one of the clous of the Saion; it is called 
**The Pope and the Emperor,” and represents Napoleon 
and the Holy Father in one of the rooms at Fontainebleau. 
The latter has evidently been having a bad quarter of an 
hour, and the interview has terminated in a burst of tem- 
per on the part of Napoleon. He has overturned a chair 
and is standing, with arms folded and head thrown back, 
glaring at the unhappy Pius. The Pope is particularly 
well done; the face, aud indeed the whole figure, expresses 
perplexity and, if one may use the word, worry. The Em- 
peror alsois good; but in the thin figure and the haggard, 
fiery face one sees the Napoleon of the Pont d’Arcole, rather 
than the older man, who has iost his eathusiasm for a good 
cause and gained only a desire for self-glorification. 

Henner sends two small canvases, beautiful as ever in 
color and feeling. The fancy head “‘ Lola’’ we have seen 
many times before, and under many names ; but it always 
fascinates. The second picture, a portrait, is certainly one 
of the best things the Alsatian master has ever done. 

Benjamin-Constant’s beautiful head entitled ‘‘ Black 
Diamonds” holds one spellbound. One can but gaze and 
gaze into the velvety depths of the soft eyes, and be thank- 
ful for such loveliness and such talent. In the same room 
hang Jules Breton’s two pictures—“ The End of the Har- 
vest—Sunset”’ and “La Louchez—Twilight.” Both are 
fuli of a certain poetry; but Monsieur Breton’s work is 
stereotyped; always the same fields seen under the same 
ruddy yet uncertain light. 

When a man like Bonnat produces a thing like bis ceil- 
ing, ‘‘ The Triumph of Art,” what can be said? Ona blue 
background a huge, white horse, with a figure (presuma- 
bly Art) on its back, ramps and rears amid allegorical 
surroundings. The conception is vulgar, the modeling 
bad, thecolor atrccious. Was there no one by to tell the 
old artist not to hold his glorious name up to scorn and 
ridicule? As a portrait painter, however, his right hand 
has not lost itscunning; his portrait of the Prince of Mo- 
naco is simply sup:rb. Bouguereau’s two pictures, “ Inno- 
cence” and ‘ The Pearl,’ hang close to Bonnat’s portrait. 
The names speak for themselves, and any one acquainted, 
even in the most limited degree, with Bouguereau’s work 
can imagine what it is like in these two instances—soft. 
round limbs, creamy-pink flesh, small mouths, large eyes ; 
what admirable valentines they would make if reduced in 
size. 

A striking characteristic of the Salon this year is the 
revival of interest in religious subjects. It was the excep- 
tion, a few years ago, to see a picture which appealed to 
anything but the realistic side of one’s nature. Now it is 
quite the reverse, and, apart from purely sacred subjects, 
monks, nuns, Salvationists, and others engaged in religious 
works, seem much in favor. Among the best of these is 
Monsieur de Richemont’s ‘“‘Repast Served by Angels.’ 
The artist has chosen a legend from the life of Saint Dom- 
inic. The saint and several of his brethren are seated in 
their refectory, and are being waited on by misty, angel 
forms. The conception is less fanciful than it sounds; the 
scheme of color is exquisite, and the whole picture is full 
of tender sentiment. As much can be said of “ Matines,” 
an exquisitely painted picture by Monsieur M. E. Renard. 
Several nuns, lanterns in hand, are wending their way 
across the convent garden, in the dim morning twilight. 
There is, of course, nothing imaginative in this work, but 
we find in it the same quiet spirit of faith and a belief in 
something better than our present life, which animates the 
legend ot Dominic. 

A young Polish artist, Vacslav Brozik, sends a 
large painting, ‘‘Holy Communion among the Early 
Protestants of Bohemia,” which is in many respects a 
remarkable work. The coarse, hard-featured faces of 
the peasant men and women are most faithfully rendered, 
and at the same time we see the light of the Spirit 
shining through their careworn eyes, and for the moment 
completely transforming them. This artist has a great 
future before him. It is to be hoped he will not give way 
too much to the melancholy which characterizes most 
Polish artists, and that he willovercome a certain murki- 
ness of color. 

One of the sensations of the year is Roybet’s great Jor- 
daens-like canvas. In the kitchen of an inn a jovial party 
is playing at ‘“‘ Hot Cockles”—it is known to the initiated 
that the personages are more or less portraits. The ruddy- 
bearded fellow astride a wine cask, is none other than 
Monsieur Vigneron, the secretary of the Society of French 
Artists ; the man beside him, who looks asif he had been 
drinking too freely from the barrel, is Monsieur Prétet, 
and so on throughout the group. This kind of practical 
joking is in doubtful taste. The picture itself is horribly 
vulgar. The principal figure is the same fat woman who 
appeared in Roybet’s picture last year, the picture which 
won for him the medal of honor. She has grown more 
than a year older, coarser, redder, and more blowzy, but, 
however much one may hate her, and the whole thing, one 
cannot deny that it is splendidly done ; in skili, in technic, 
in color, it is unrivaled, save by some of the best Dutch mas- 
ters ; all the details are perfect. There is abitof still lifein 
the left-hand corner of the canvas that one would like to cut 
out and make a separate and privately possessed picture 
of—a table with ham and sausage on it, and some tall glasses 
half full of beer. From the too real to the ideal is in this 
instance only a step, and one turns with relief from the 
Roybet to Henri Martin, the impressionist. His picture is 
called ‘'Grief.” A lonely figure staggers through a dense 


wood, ia his hand he hold a bleeding heart—one may take © 


it to mean that even one’s trouble should be offered to God. 
The background is treated in a spotty and irritating man- 
ner, but the picture is full of feeling and meaning. | 

Luigi Loir, the painter par excellence of the streets 
of Paris, shows us the Place de la Bastile in the moist 
twilight of a winter afternoon. It is the “absinthe hour” 
and the cafés are crowded with the devotees of the pale- 
green poison, while the sober and more sensible portion of 
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the population are hurrying homeward, on foot or on the 

great swaying omnibduses; all is bustle and movement, and 

the scene, tho a familiar one, does not lack picturesqueness, 
PaRIs, FRANCE. 








Sanitary. 
SCIENTIFIC COOKING. 


A NEW magazine, called The New -England Kitchen, 
made its appearance in April last, which has for its motto 
“ Edimus ut Vivamus.” [t comes from Boston. It is de- 
voted to the science as well as the art of producing food 
that will not only be appetizing but nutritious; and it ex- 
pects to deal with every phase of food-production and food- 
preparation. ‘ 

In the Salutatory the publishers say that, in launching a 
new magazine, the only apology they feel called on to make 
is, that nobody has planned and put forth such a magazine 
before. We all know how New England has been ridiculed 
for a perpetual partiality: for pie, and how Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling has wittily spoken of being on the border of the 
pie-belt ; but in spite of all this, these magazineers boldly 
avouch it as ‘‘an undeniable fact that of all American 
communities there is none that has so fully appreciated 
the true value of a wholesome diet as the people of New 
England.” It has been whispered in some very intimate 
cireles that Ralph Waldo Emerson always had pie for 
breakfast. Whether this was one manifestation of the 
‘* wholesome diet’ alleged to be so esteemed or not, in view 


‘of Mr. Emerson’s superiority, we might wish that some 


successor might eat more of his kind of pie. But the mag- 
azine goes on to claim that ‘“‘more valuable literature on 
this subject—the subject of wholesome diet, not of pie—has 
come from New England authors than has been furnished 
by all the other American writers on culinary matters put 
together.” 

Faith in one’s self is one of the first elements of success; 
and so our magazine projectors are resolved to make a 
live, progressive and worthy publication that will help 
in “bringing the minds of the public up to a higher ap- 
preciation of the laws that govern our physical well-being, 
and constructively our mental and moral health as they 
are seen to operate in such matters as Diet, Hygiene and 
Sanitation.” 

Their aims are broad, as will be seen from the following : 

“ Altho itsname suggests the main source of its educational 
power The New England Kitchen in its circulation and influence 
will be as broad as the whole land itself. Radiating from the 
‘Hub’ its periphery is intended to fasten together ‘ the ends of 
the earth.’ ”’ 

The list of contributors contains the names of several of 
the principalsof highly successful cooking schools; and the 
reason why their aims and plans have been cited at such 
length, is to emphasize the fact that everywhere women 
are turning their attention to the best foods and how to 


* prepare them, and that the comfort and happiness of 


American households may expect to be greatly advanced. 

Much attention is now given to theoretical dietaries; 
but altho the chemical composition of food is most as- 
siduously investigated, and the physiological requirements 
of the human system are carefully studied, the best foods 
cannot be produced with ideal precision, for there is a 
‘** personal equation ”’ of the human stomach, as certainly 
as there is to the human nerves, and with all the wisdom 
that can be gathered together there will still be room for 
close observation, and the old saw that “ what is one 
man’s meat is anotber man’s poison” is still as true as 
ever. The subtle chemistry of the human organism will 
continue to refuse to be wholly krown. We are all suffi- 
ciently familiar with the ‘* Infants’ foods ”’ now most scien- 
tifically produced, and on which many a sturdy set of 
bones and muscles has been built up; but it was a sug- 
gestive fact, mentioned by a doctor with an extensive 
practice among children, that he had lately met with sev- 
eral cases of pronounced scurvy among children fed on 
patent foods. The thought would intrude, Can there be 
men wicked enough to adulterate the foods of the inno- 
cents ? 

One cooking-school teacher remarks : 

“I can tell the difference at once between those people who 
really want to learn to cook, and those who want to learn to get 
together some chafing-dish trifie. A good many ladies with en- 
gagement rings—stone turned in—come to me, and some wives 
who began housekeeping absolutely ignorant of cookery, and who 
are determined to emancipate themselves from the reign of dom- 
ineering Biddies, who are their own assured superiorsin culinary 
knowledge.” 

With theintroduction of the gas stoveand gas range, the 
bete noir of the kitchen is eliminated—no grate to ‘‘ shake 
out,” no coal to lift, no ashes to remove; simply turn the 
key and there’s the fire ready, and the processes of roasting 
and broiling can be so nicely regulated, that it is no wonder 
that a modern housewife declares that ‘the most ancient 
employment of women is rising to the dignity and attract- 
iveness of a learned profession.” The reproach hurled at 
modern cookery by Professor Youmans a few years ago 
will no longer be true. He wrote of cooking schools: 

“Of the importance, the imperative necessity of the muve- 
ment there cannot be the slightest question. Our kitchens, as is 
perfectly notorious, are the fortified intrenchments of ignorance, 
prejudice, irrational habits, rule of thumb, and mental vacuity ; 
and the consequence is, that the Americans are liable to the re- 
proach of suffering beyond any other people from wasteful, un- 
palatable, unhealthful and monotonous cooking.” 


Should this magazine survive “to get in its work,” let 
us hope that the above jeremiad may be replaced by Marion 
Harland’s cheerful outlook : 


“The one ray of light penetrating the smoky interior of the 
national cuisine is the fact that our young girls are opening 
their eyes to the truth that proficiency in housekeeping is a thing 
to be desired to make one wise and her mind healthy and com- 
fortable. To the clear, strong sense of the coming woman, to her 
loving zeal and busy hands, we commit the kitchen of the 
future.” : 
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Science. 


MIss CLEREE, in a recent article in Knowledge, gives an 
excellent résumé of what is known about the curious 
variable star, Beta Lyre or Sheliak, which has lately been 
so mach discussed by the spectroscopists. The variability 
of the star has been known for more than a century, hav- 
ing been discovered by Goodricke, an English amateur, 
who was the pioneer in this line of discovery, and had 
already, a year or two earlier, brought Algol to the notice 
of astronomers. (Miss Clerke informs us that he was a 
deaf mute and died before he was twenty-two.) Beta 
Lyre stands as the type of a large class of periodic stars 
which are peculiar in the continuous and unremitting 
progress of their variations; they make no abrupt changes 
but are never stationary, while the other variables have 
seasons of practical quiescence, and either flash out or 
faint away with comparative suddenness. Its period is 
twelve days and twenty-two hours, and the principal 
minima, when the star loses about two thirds of its light. 
recur with almost perfect regularity both as to time and 
degree of obscuration. If there was nothing else to be 
noted, the phenomenon might be perfectly accounted for 
by the same theory of ‘eclipses’? which so satisfactorily 
explains the behavior of Algol. But about halfway be- 
tween the principal minima there is a secondary one in 
which the star is deprived of about a quarter of its light, 
and these secondary minima are quite irregular in time and 
in obscuration. The spectroscopic phenomenaare still more 
perplexing. It was very early observed that the lines of 
Hydrogen are bright in the star’s spectrum, and soon after 
it was found that they appear to change in brightness in 
a very capricious manner ;.but visual observations were 
insufficient to deal with the subject, and it was not 
until photography was applied that much progress 
could be made. The Draper-memorial photographs, 
made at Cambridge, brought out in 1891 the fact that the 
lines of Hydrogen are not the only bright ones, but that 
many others, mostly the same that are conspicuous in the 
chromosphere of the sun, are also ‘‘reversed ’’; and also, 
what is more remarkable, that each of these bright lines is 
coupled with a dark companion, prohably due to the same 
chemical element as the bright one. The same thing oc- 
curred in the spectrum of the temporary star, Nova Au. 
rigs, which appeared in 1892, and also in another one still 
more recently observed in the constellation of Norma- 
Moreover the relative positions of the dark and bright com. 
ponents of these couples shift during the period of the 
star’s variation, and it was at first supposed that this 
shifting could be simply accounted for by merely suppos- 
ing the star to be closely double, the bright lines be- 
longing to one of the stars and the dark ones to the other. 
In that case, if the two stars were moving in an orbit near- 
ly edgewise toward the earth, the lines would shift of ne- 
cessity; furthermore, the bright and dark lines ought to 
coincide twice in each revolution at the time when the two 
stars are come into line with us, and ought to be most 
widely separated when they are moving, one of them 
toward us, and the other in the opposite direction. Now on 
the ‘“‘ eclipse theory ” of the star’s variability the obscura- 
tion occurs when one star of the pair passes between us and 
the other; i.e. just when the dark and bright lines should 
come together. Asa matter of fact, according to the ob- 
servations of Vogel, Belopolsky, Keeler and other spectros- 
copists of the highest authority, the dark and bright lines 
never coincide perfectly, and, what is more puzzling, the 
lines are most widely separated jast at the time of the 
principal minimum. Clearly there is something here 
which passes our present power of exvlanation—a very per- 
plexing enigma. 





.... That growth is rhythmic and notin a regular and 
continuous line has been demonstrated chiefly through 
the labors of American observers. Contributions to this 
department of plant life are continually appearing, manv 
being recorded in the “ Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia.”’ In a recent issue are 
observations made on the growth of parts of flowers in 
composite, one especially on the common yellow ox eye 
(Heliopsis ceevis). In this the lobes of the corolla in the 
floret expand soon after daylight, but rest satisfied with 
this simple expansion, while the style continues to length- 
en till dusk, when it rests. The stamens are all this time 
quiescent, but are borne up mechanically by the growth of 
the style. When the filaments will stretch no more, the 
style-branches clean out the pollen from the united mass 
of stamens as if with a brush, and then the style-branches 
expand and the distended filaments then contract and 
draw the emptied anther-sacs back to their original position 
in the tube of the floret. The style remains at full length, 
resting for a whole day, but the next day follows the sta- 
men into the corolla tube. The expansion of the style. 
branches commences at sunset, and progresses till sun- 
rise, when it remains at rest for the balance of the day. 
In addition to these interesting features of the rhythmic 
growth of plants. the author shows that the fertilization 
of the flower occurs at night, and is by its own behavior, 
unaided by insects; yet the flowers are popular with all 
classes of honey-collecting and poles eennies insects, 
for whom the plant is unselfishly working, getting noth- 
ing whatever in return. 


.... How centipedes carry their young is described by Mr. 


Quelch, who writes to Nature from British Guiana. Dur- 
ing his eight years’ residence in that country he has fre- 
quently seen centipedes from five to eight inches in length 
carrying their young clasped by means of their legs to all 
parts of the underside of the body, tho they are generally 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON, 


THE death of Marietta Alboni (Mme. Ziegler), which oc- 
curred last month at her quiet home in Ville d’Avray, a 
suburb of Paris, removes from the musical world a singer 
whose personality has been felt as a link with a brilliant 
period of art now past, altho she had been retired for 
almost a generation from publicly illustrating her gifts. 
With her death, it may be said that the group of greatest 
female singers, identified by universal reputation with 
Italian opera, comes to an end, with two exceptions—Mme. 
PaulineViardot-Garcia, of Paris, and Mme. Patti. The oper- 
atic period with which Mme. Alboni is associated, like Mme. 
Garcia’sis that of Rossini, Donizetti and Meyerbeer living, 
and when many of their representative scores, now so trite 
to us, were the novelties and musico-dramatic modes of 
the hour. Her triumphs were of the day of certain 
representative and great artists, exceptional ia their nat- 
uraland technical equipment and historic in musical liter- 
ature—members of the operatic profession for whom works 
that have proved able to stand the test of decades of accept- 
ance were written by this or that composer with no small 
measure of express intention. Mme. Alboni was about 
seventy years of age. Malibran, Lind, Johanna Wagner, 
Pasta, Parepa, Titjens, Gabriella Krauss, Tichatschek 
and Formes, Tamberlik and Mario, Lablache, Rubini and 
Giuglini—these are only a few of her contemporaries. She 
was Italian by birth, Italian in her musical training ; and 
very speedily after her début at Milan in the great period 
of the Scala’s glory she became the favorite singer of Ros- 
sini. He composed for her more than one additional num- 
ber for such of his operas as she most affected, and was un- 
qualifiedly interested in her career. Her voice was a mag- 
nificently rich, melodious contralto, including about two 
octaves and a haif. (Its upper register afterward she ex- 
tended by determined cultivation much toward the so- 
prano—but not with happy results; in fact, some critics 
have considered that her carrying out this resolve ulti- 
mately injured a superb orgaa’s quality.) Outside of Italy, 





. throughout all Europe, her success increased. She be- 


came almost absolute. At Paris she was retained at 
a large salary, for a term of many years, in connection with 
the Opéra, and her appearance from season to season only 
added to her French popularity. Her London triumphs were 
many ; and in 1852 she came to this country where she had 
an uninterrupted success. She wasa skillful mistress of 
the older embellishmentsin song ; tho, by the by, she never 
troubled herself much to vary such ornamentation, and 
(as is apt to be the case with coloratur artists in their later 
workiny days) it was said of her (almost from the first), 
that once having decided on her fioriture, once having 
familiarized herself with a certain effective cadenza, one 

never heard her sing an air with any new adornment. The 
volume, the sonorous depth of her tone was exceptional. 

Only a single contralto has been heard (on the American 

stage, at least), Miss Louise Cary, now Mrs. C. M. 

Raymond, of this city, who really flatteringly approached 
Alboni in dignity of a voice and superiority of its 
management. Mme. Alboni retired somewhat abrupt- 
ly and in the hight of her power (in which resolve the 

American contralto just referred to was like-minded) when 
scarcely forty years of age. She sang occasionally in pub- 
lic after this event, or under semi-public circumstances ; 
but not often. One of her latest participations in a mu- 
sical incident was her taking part in the famous funeral of 
Rossini; another was in the London performance of his 
** Petite Messe Solennelle,’”’ in London in 1871. In her own 
drawing room in Ville d’Avray, however, she has often 
been heard by fortunate friends or patrons of charitable 
entertainments, during almost every season,until within a 
year or so; and her voice and method were often referred 
to with enthusiastic wifness to remarkable preserva- 
tion and undiminished control. At sixty, frequently she 
sang as many singers cannot in the full possession of 
fresh voices and careful training. During recent years she 
grew to be extremely heavy and unwieldy in figure—so 
much so that she could not comfortably stand during her 
singing an ofair. Anamiable, agreeable mannered, kindly 
hostess, Mme. Alboni had legions of friends in all circles, 
aristocratic, artistic and in other ranks of life, in and out 
of France, and entertained much at her house. She was 
twice married—to Count Pepoli, whose death several years 
ago left her a widow until her second marriage to Major 
Ziegler. The malady which ended her life was cancer. 
She is to be missed as a living member of a groupof mu- 
sical men and women that can be partially comprised in 
remembering that it includes Verdi and Ambroise Thomas, 
Mme. Cosima Wagner, Mme. Viardot-Garcia and Manuel 
Garcia, Sophia Cruvelli (Countess Vigier) and Mme. Schu- 
mann and Adelina Patti. A large portion of her handsome 
estate was bequeathed to certain charities, more or less 
directly associated with art and art-workers, under Paris 
municipal and private direction. ‘All the fortune that I 
have I have won singing, and in working in that supreme 
and consoling art. I withdraw from life with the pleasant 
thought of trying to encourage and consvle other musi- 
cians.” Such was asentence in her will. 

As this article goes to press, the tenth Bayreuth Festival 
has reached its second week. The three works selected for 
this year’s performance, ‘‘ Tannhiiuser,” “‘ Lohengrin” and 
“ Parsifal,”’ have been sung by each of the first casts ar- 
ranged, and repetitions with various changes in the person- 
nel will now follow until August 19th. So largely is the 
American and other correspondence on the topic from those 
best qualified to judge of this Festival in a carefully com- 
parative manner, that the sharp disappointment and criti- 
cism so far expressed can be regarded with ti gave ea 
those icy and untoward conditioas 
of ee Neat nen ‘awfully grieve, as do the 
judicious. The Festival of 1894 seems anything but a rep- 


renapians one measured by its predecessors—that is obvi- 
s. Ag communication, however, on this topic will 
of this journal 
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Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

IN the Tariff discussion the week opened with the first 
meeting of the Conference Committee on July 17th, in 
which it was stated that the Democratic conferrees had 
arrived at no understanding among themselves, and as a 
result it was decided fo make a report of disagreement. 
This was done on July 19th, when a sensation was made 
in the House by the reading by Chairman Wilson of a let- 
ter to him from President Cleveland dated July 2d. Altho 
marked ‘ personal’ it was presented as giving the Presi- 
dent’s views. In it he spoke very strongly against the bill 
as amended in the Senate, declaring that the final adoption 
of it would mean the abandonment of the principles on 
which Democratic success had been attained and to which 
Democratic pledges had been given, and thus mean “ party 
perfidy and party dishonor.” He declared that the question 
of free raw materials does not admit of adjustment on any 
middie ground, since their taxation, whether great or 
small, alike violates Democratic principle and good faith. 
The reading drew forth cunsiderable applause from the 
majority of the Democrats, tho it was sharply criticised by 
many Senators. The speech of Mr. Wilson hinted at a 
possibility of failure of all general Tariff legislation. On 
the next day the letter was the subject of comment in th e 
Senate by Senator Smith, of New Jersey, who defended 
the position of the Senate and attacked the President, 
especially for his charge of perfidy upon men who were 
earnestly seeking the good of the Democratic Party as 
well as of the country, and who had as good a right to 
their opinion in the matter as the President himself. 
Senator Smith was followed by Senator Hill, of New 
York, who presented a motion that the Senate recede from 
its amendments to the House bill imposing a duty on 
bituminous coal and iron ore, so as to make them free. 
He opened his speech with the words: ‘“‘ Mr. President, a 
theory as wellas a condition now confronts us,’’ which oc- 
casioned a burst of laughterfrom the galleries. He then 
went on with a speech that was listened to with the 
closest attention by all present, insisting that the Demo- 
cratic Party was definitely committed to free raw ma- 
‘terials, and approvirg of the President’s words as an hon- 
est and manly statement of the true attitude which the 
party should assume. Hecharacterized the letter as bold 
and vigorous, even if imprudent, and claimed that the 
only interpretation that could be legitimately placed 
upon it was that, in case the bill as adopted by the Sen- 
ate went before the President, it would never receive the 
executive approval. He expressed his pleasure that the 
President lad declared himself definitely as opposed to the 
income tax. He indorsed the position of the House 
of Representatives on this question of free raw materials, 
and claimed that they were right, that the Democratic 
masses were right, and the President was right. To this 
speech Mr. Vest, of the Conference Committee, made a 
reply expressing the gratification that every Democrat 
should feel that the Senator from New York and the Presi- 
dent of the United States were at last able to stand 
together on any platform. He, however, denounced very 
earnestly the sending of this letter as an act of absolutely 
unwarrantable executive interference. After some further 
discussion the Senate adjourned until the 23d. On that 
day Senator Gorman made a speech in which he character- 
ized the President’s letter as the ‘‘ most extraordinary, the 
most uncalled for, the most unwise communication ever 
written by a President of the United States.’’ The House 
voted to stand by its previous action, and reappointed the 
same members of the Committee of Conference. 





....The most important event in the strike during the 
week has been the imprisonment of President Debs, Vice 
President Howard, General Secretary Keliher and Mr. 
Rogers, Chairman of the Exteutive Committee of the 
American Railway Union. Bonds for bail were offered 
but declined, and the men were lodged in jail on the charge 
of contempt of court for violation of the injunction issued 
on July 2d by Judges Woods and Grosscup. There has 
been no other prominent move. A considerable number of 
the Pullman strikers have applied for re-engagement, and 
a notice has beén posted that the works will be opened as 
soon as the number of operators taken is sufficient to 
make a working force in all departments. There have 
been very different reports with regard to the position of 
the Pullman men, some claiming that it was all the lead- 
ers could do to keep them from returning, others denying 
this. On the 18th orders were received at Chicago for the 
withdrawal of the Federal troops on duty in that city. In 
California the situation, which at the beginning of the 
week was very serious, has very much improved. In ad- 
dition to the officials of the Uniona large number of 
strike leaders in various places have been indicted by the 
Federal grand juries. 


....In the Constitutional Convention at Albany there 
was no special action taken, tho some committees presented 
important reports. One of these recommended the follow- 
ing amendment to the Constitution abolishing appropria- 
tions of public money for sectarian schools : 

“Neither the State, nor any subdivision thereof, shall use its 

property oréredit or any public money, or authorize or permit 
either to be used, directly or indirectly, in aid or maintenance of 
any school or other institution of learning, wholly or partly 
under the direction or control of any religious denomination in 
which any denominational tenet or doctrine is taught.” 
The Committee on Suffrage reported against granting the 
right to women, except with regard to school officers. The 
vote was very strong, only four of the seventeen members 
favoring general woman suffrage. 


..»-In the Senate several of the Appropriation bills, in- 
cluding the Legislative, Executive, Judicial, District of 
Columbia, Agricultural and Indian bills, have been passed. 
The’last restored many of the items stricken out by the 
House, In the Agricultural bill there was an amendment 
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passed ordering the expenditure of $1,000,000 for the exter- 
mination of the Russia Thistle, this being contrary to the 
expressed opinion of Secretary Morton. 


-...Mr. Andrew D. White, United States Minister at St. 
Petersburg, having tendered his resignation, President 
Cleveland has nominated Clifton R. Breckinridge, of Ar- 
kansas, to succeed him, and the nomination has been ap- 
proved by the Senate. 





FOREIGN. 


--..In the House of Commons the third reading of the 
budget was passed on June 17th by a vote of 283 to 263. 
This was followed by a statement of the ministerial pro- 
gram, in which Sir William Harcourt announced that the 
subjects to be brought before the House would be the 
Evicted Tenants’ bill, the Scotch Local Government bill and 
the Miners’ Eight-hour bill. The Welsh Disestablishment 
bill and the Local Veto bill, it was announced, would be 
postponed to another session. Anti-anarchist bills have 
been up for discussion there, as in France and in Italy ; but 
Lord Salisbury has refused to withdraw his motion in 
favor of special legislation in the matter, notwithstanding 
the Premier’s protest. 


..--According to a dispatch from Yokohama Korea de- 
mands the withdrawal of Japanese troops from the Penin- 
sula before considering the reforms proposed by Japan. 
This has been understood to indicate support by China ; 
but the officials, both of the Chinese and Japanese Lega- 
tions, discredit the rumors of war, and do not anticipate 
any great difficulty. 


....At Bluefields Chief Clarence, of the Mosquito Indians, 
made a severe attack upon the Nicaraguans and put them 
to flight. The cruiser ‘‘ Columbia” has been sent there to 
protect the American interests, but the Government an- 
nounces that it will not interfere in the controversy. 


..-.On July 4th the new Hawaiian Republic was official- 
ly proclaimed, with Sanford B. Dole as President. It was 
followed by the taking of the oath of allegiance to the gew 
Government on the part of a great many of the people. 


.-.-In the Yale-Oxford athletic games Oxford was the 
winner, being victorious in five contests, while the Yale- 
men won three, and there was one tie. 


..-.In the races between the ‘Vigilant ” and the “ Britan- 
nia’’ the ‘‘ Vigilant’’ won twice, both times with a strong 
wind. 


.... There has been another earthquake shock in Constan- 
tinople without, however, doing much harm. 


.... The cholera situation in Russia has grown more seri- 
ous. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


A STRIKE, to be successful, must always have public sympa- 
thy on its side; but it is not in human nature to sympathize with 
a man who is beating you over the head and rifling your pockets, 
even tho he may loudly protest that he has no personal malice or 
ill-will in the matter, and expects you to stand it for the good of 
the cause.—The Interior. - 





....Let the majesty of Victoria be insulted, and every tru 
Englishman is ready to take up arms to avenge her wrongs. So 
it should be with us. The law is our queen, and every patriotic 
American holds it sacred, and pledges property, honor and life 
itself to its maintenance. He will love and reverence it as her 
subjects love and reverence Victoria.—Bishep 8. M. MERRILL. 


....Much depends on your faith. No soul that looks at Heaven 
can be crushed by anything that happens on the earth. Once get 
a glimpse of the future, once see the boy in the garments of the 
immortals, and tho your heart breaks you would not call him 
back. It is faith that lightens our load while doubt doubles its 
weight. One glance at God, and fate can do you no further harm. 
—New York Herald. 


....Then that tobacco deliverance of the same Portland Assem- 
bly—is that binding? I know the moderator personally. A true 
man, of strong convictions, and no hypocrite! 1 honor him for 
not buttoning up his coat to conceal the cigars in his vest pocket 
while he put the motion, and for smoking in public an hour 
later. Such petty “ deliverances” by the Supreme Court of our 
Church are enough to make a tobacco-hater try to learn to use 
the stuff.—THomAS KANE, in The Interior. 

....L do not wonder that Rome is troubled. Her temporal 
power gone; her political influence in the councils of the nations 
a thing of the past; the education of the childhood of the Church 
in the hands of the State; the right to solemnize marriage ac- 
corded to the civil magistrate; and the people demanding the 
privilege to read the Holy Scriptures without note or comment, 
all indicate that the Pope is but the ghost of Cesar, and that 
Roman paganism is fading from the visions of the world as pagan 
Rome bowed to the heralds of the Cross.—Bishop J. P. NEWMAN. 

.... The people of New York are weary of corruption and black- 
mail in the municipal departments. They are disgusted with 
Tammany Mayors, who appoint Tammany assassins, Tammany 
bribe-takers and Tammany blackmailers to conspicuous commis-~ 
sionerships, to police justiceships, and other places in which 
they can plander and injure the community, and they revolt at 
the ascendency of Tammany commissioners who appoint con- 
victed horse thieves and despicable rascals of all sorts, despoilers 
of harlots, pimps and parasites to posts in which they fatten upon 
the money of the taxpayers. Tammany has given to this town 
an unspeakably vile and loathsome city government, steaming 
with foul odors, saturated with evil, black with the grime of the 
bottomless pit.—New York Tribune. 

....Every Democratic national platform in modern times has 
promised free iron, free coal, free lumber, free wool, free lead, 
and, as nearly as can be under the revenue needs of our system, 
free sugar. The man who calls himself a Democrat and who 
votes to tax instead of to free these things is misnamed. He 
ought to becalled aliar. He can vote to tax these things and be 
called a Republican, without an impeachment of his truthful- 
nees. That party believes in taxing them. The Democratic 
Party believes in freeing them from tax, The proposition to Re- 
publicanize Democracy by a tariff bill not only involves the pros- 
titution, stultification and disappearance of the Democratic 
Party, but also the making of every Democrat who votes forit a 
liar to his word, a traitor to his principles, and a deceiver of his 
country.— Brooklyn Eagle. 
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NOTICES. 


(2 All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Colamns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
ter of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

2” All busi icati from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, P. O. Box 2787. 

€@” Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

{27 No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

t@" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents. 
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THE LAW OF CHRIST. 

AN illustrated weekly has a cartoon in two parts, en- 
titled ‘‘A Mutual Benefit Arrangement.” One part 
shows how, ‘in the days of his prosperity the peculator 
stands by the Church,” the other how, ‘ when his sins 
have found him out the Church stands by him.” It is 
intended to discredit the Church. - 

Let us see if, in fact, the Church is discredited. The 
man whom the cartoons are intended to represent was 
undoubtedly interested in the Church. Being a gener- 
ous man and possessed of means, he supported it liberal- 
ly. Sofar as the Church knew, or the public, or his 
friends, he was in wvery way an honorable’man, a pub- 
lic-spirited and exemplary citizen, and one who loved to 
serve his kind. It was a surprise to them when he was 
accused of forgery, and a still greater surprise when he 
was convicted of it. 

Up to this point there is certainly no ground for con- 
demning the Church. If the man was peculating, of 
which there is at least a reasonable doubt, the Church did 
not know it, and, of course, cannot be held responsible 
for it; and itcertainly was not in the wrong in receiving 
his contributions. 

But it is accused of standing by him’ after he was con- 
victed. A number of members called on him in bis cell, 
sung hymns there, and left flowers for him. Was that 
wrong? Not necessarily so. His visitors probably did 
not believe him guilty of intentional wrong. A judge of 
the Supreme Court, in a careful review of the case, has 
expressed the judicial opinion that the verdict will not 
stand, and has released him pending an appeal fora new 
trial. Even suppose they did believe him guilty, they 
could visit him, pray 2nd sing with him, ahd show their 
pity for him, without palliating or excusing or condoning 
his crime. Nay, more, they were bound to do this, if 
they were true Christians. 

The Master did not forbid his followers to visit crim- 
inals. On the contrary, he declared that to minister to 
those in prison would be to minister unto him; and 
among the very last of his own blessed ministrations 
were those to the two thieves between whom he was 
crucified. ‘ 

The Church must not, of course, excuse crime, Its 
standard must not be lower than that of the world. It 
must unsparingly condemn all forms of sin, immorality 
and crime. It must inculcate and insist upon purity of 
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life. But it must not hold itself aloof from the impure, 
the immoral and the criminal. Its great object is to 
reach them and reform them, and gather them into its 
fold. Ifsome of its sheep go astray, it must go after 
them and win them back. If it is a nursery, a univer- 
sity, a fortress, it is also a hospital. It undertakes to 
cure the diseases of poor mortality, to bind up its 
wounds, and to care for its disabled. 

So when sin and shame come upon a brother, the 
Church may not despise him. When he goes far astray, 
the Church must not forget him. When the law con- 
demns, the Church may, at ieast, pity. When the courts 
strike in justice, the Church may minister in mercy. 

In this way it is a blessed thing for the Church to 
‘stand by” the criminal, not as palliating his crime or 
seeking to avert punishment, but as expressing its love, 
its care, its interest, its desire to reform and restore to 
society. Some one has said that in the particular case 
referred to the Church was not ministering to a poor 
and obscure man. He is not obscure, certainly ; but he 
is utterly broken down in fortune; he is poor enough. 
If the Church had ‘shown no interest in him, would it 
not have been open to a much severer criticism? It 
might then have been accused of courting him in the day 
of his wealth and influence, and forsaking him when his 
money had been swept away and disgrace had come 
upon him, 

The Gospel fits the world’s great need because it is for 
the sinful. The Son of Man came specially to seek and 
save the lost, not to call the righteous but sinners to 
repentance. And no man, however bad his life may 
have been, need despair. And if there is hope for all, 
why should not the Church go to all and minister to all? 

‘* Brethren, if a man be overtaken in any trespass, ye 
which are spiritual restore such a one in the spirit of 
meekness, looking to thyself lest thou also be tempted. 
Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” 


»— 


THE PRESIDENT’S TARIFF LETTER. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND threw a bombshell into the 
Democratic legislative camp last week, When Chair- 
man Wilson reported to the House the failure of the 
conference on the Tariff bill, and in a speech supported 
the House bill as being in accord with Democratic prin- 
ciples, he produced a letter from the President, written 
to himself under date of July 2d, and had it read asa 
part of the case of the House against the Senate. 

The letter is one of those courageous performarces 
which Mr. Cleveland apparently delights in. He calls 
attention to the principles of the Democratic Party and 
to the solemn promise it made when it was intrusted 
with power, and insists that while the House bill is fairly 
in accord with this promise and these principles, the 
Senate bill is not. Not only does the Senate bill, ac- 
cording to the President, fall ‘‘far short of the consum- 
mation for which we have long labored,” but it means 
‘* party perfidy and party dishonor.” One of the cardi- 
nal principles of the party is that raw material shall be 
free. Wool is indeed put on the free list, but iron ore 
and coal are made dutiable. He speaks of this as ‘“‘an 
inconsistent absurdity,” and says that no tariff measure 
** can accord with Democratic principles and promises or 
bear a genuine Democratic badge that does not provide 
for free raw material.” And he asks how the party can 
face the people ‘‘ after indulging in such outrageous 
discriminations and violations of principles.” As to 
sugar, he thinks that it is not contrary to Democratic 
ideas that it should be made a source of revenue. He 
deprecates ‘‘ the incorporation in the proposed bill of 
the income tax feature,” but on this point is willing 
that the counsel of the body of Democrats should pre- 
vail. 

We say that this is a very courageous letter to appear 
at the most critical juncture in the history of the Tariff 
bill. The writer of it could hardly have failed to fore- 
see that it would be regarded as an invasion of the privi- 
leges of the legislative department, that Democratic 
Senators would resent it as dictatorial, that it would 
have the force of a threat, and that it would even endan- 
ger the passage of any Tariff: bill at this session. All 
these points have been made against the President by 
Democratic Senators. They have pointed out that the 
result in the Senate was the very best that could be 
secured ; that while the House has a large margin of 
Democratic majority the Senate has not a single vote to 
spare ; that the bill had to be modified to meet the views 
of all, or it could not have passed. Eventhe more mod- 
erate Senators, like Gray, of Delaware, and Palmer, of 
Illinois, could not avoid showing resentment at the course 
of the President. Senator Hill seized the opportunity 
to insist that the President is right in demanding free 
raw materials, and while he refused to defend the time- 
liness and propriety of the letter, he did insist that it set 
forth sound Democratic doctrine. Senator Hill has in- 
deed been the most consistent of all the Democratic Sen- 
ators. He has opposed the income tax strenuously and 
has stood for free raw materials. 

The fate of the bill is now in great doubt. The House, 
under the stimulus of the President’s letter, voted to ad- 
here to the House bill, and the Senate will probably in- 
struct its committee to adhere to the Senate amend- 
ments. If there is a long deadlock the contention will 
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be avery bitter one and divisive in its results, and the 
President’s blunt and honest letter will be chiefly re- 
sponsible for it. The defection of one Democratic Sen- 
ator besides Senator Hill would make the adoption of any 
conference agreement extremely doubtful, if not impossi- 
ble, in the Senate, and there are several Senators who are 
supposed to be irreconcilable to the changes that the House’ 
will insist upon. Moreover, if the Senate bill should be 
adopted without putting iron ore and coal on the free 
list it would seem that the President’s letter commits 
him to a veto of it. The outlook, therefore, as to the 
passage of any Tariff bill is not promising. The very 
best thing that could happen, we believe, would be for the 
two Houses to disagree and adjourn and put over the 
Tariff measure until after the next elections. These 
would indicate the mind of the people in such a way 
that the Democratic legislators would hardly fail to 
profit by it. 
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SATOLLI ON THE SALOON. 


ARCHBISHOP SATOLLI, the Apostolic Delegate, has 
given a decision for which Protestants will thank him 
as heartily as his warmest Catholic supporters. In sus- 
taining on appeal the position of Bishop Watterson, of 
Columbus, toward saloon-keepers, he has not simply 
sustained the right of a Catbolic bishop to guard “‘ faith 
and morals ” in the limits of his diocese—that was to be 
expected—but he has declared the liquor traffic ‘‘a 
source of much evil” and has approved of the discipline 
of saloon-keepers. No previous action of the Catholic 
Church on this subject seems to us as important as this 
utterance of the Pope’s representative in the United 
States. Let us see what it involves. 

The action of Bishop Watterson, from which appeal 
was taken, wasin line with his well-known policy against 
the saloon and saloon-heepers. He declared his purpose, 
in the first place, to withdraw his approbation from any 
Catholic society or branch in his diocese having saloon- 
keepers among its officers, and to suspend such so- 
ciety or branch from its rank and privileges; 
(2) to recognize no new society which has saloon- 
keepers among its members; (3) to refuse absolution 
to those saloon-keepers who conduct their businees 
‘in a forbidding or disedifying way,” and sell on 
Sundays. This is the sort of discipline that this brave 
bishop has brought to bear against Catholics who are 
engaged in the liquor traffic. Some of them, rebelling 
against this proposal ‘‘to restrict individual liberty,” 
appealed to the Apostolic Delegate. He gave a decision 
in favor of the bishop, Believing that he had not fully 
understood the question, the matter was again referred to 
him, and in response he has given a decision upholding 
the bishop upon every point. It is worth while to state 
the points of the decision that the full import of it may 
be understood. They are three, as follows: 

1. Bishops are divinely appoiated judges with respect 
t> matters pertaining to faith and morals in their dioceses, 
and neither societies nor individuals may set their de- 
cisions at defiance. The mere fact that such decisions 
may involve temporal loss does not justify opposition to 
them, for the spiritual good is paramount. 

2. Tne liquor traffic, especially as conducted in the 
United States, is the source of much evil, and the bishop 
was acting within his rights in seeking to restrict it. 

8. The Apostolic Delegate, therefore, sustains Bishop 
Watterson’s action and approves of his circular letter 
and regulations concerning saloons and the expulsion of 
saloon-keepers from membership in Catholic societies. 

It will be said, and said truly, that Archbishop 
Satolli’s decision has reference to only one diocese, that 
each bishop is the administrator of his own diocese, and 
that whether Bishop Watterson’s severe discipline is to 
be applied in other dioceses depends entirely upon the 
heads of those dioceses. In other words, while this de- 
cision would sustain any bishop who desires to enter 
upon a similar course of action it is not at all manda- 
tory upon any to doso. It is, however, general in its 
moral effect, which must be great. ; 

It has been the occasion of great alarm among Catho- 
lic saloon-keepers, particularly in this city. There are a 
very large number of them here, and when the decision 
was communicated to. them they were very greatly dis- 
turbed, and some of them said that if an attempt were 
made to carry out such severe discipline generally, it 
would cause a rebellion in the Church. Certainly it 
would in the Archdiocese of New York, and in other 
populous centers. 

The Catholic Church has been gradually approaching 
this decision. As is well known, there is a Catholic 
Total Abstinence Society, which has a large number of 
members, and whose influence has been growing from 
year to year. There are also strong temperance repre- 
sentatives in the hierarchy of the Church, notably Arch- 
bishop Ireland and Cardinal Gibbons; and an attempt 
was made in 1885 to get something positive from the Ple- 
nary Council. The result was an exhortation to pastors 
to persuade Catholics engaged in the liquor traffic to 
abandon it and adopt “‘a more becoming way of making 
a living,” a general commendation of total abstinence 
societies, and a provision prohibiting all liquors at church 
fairs or picnics, and patronage of saloons on Sunday. 

The utterance of the highest official of the Church in 
this country will be a very great encouragement to those 
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in the Church who wish to bring it into line with the . 


temperarice sentiment of other Churches. Many earnest 
Catholic bishops and priests and intelligent laymen feel 
that the influence of the Church is greatly circumscribed 
by the complicity of so many of its members with a traf- 
fic which has come to be regarded as immoral, certainly 
as the’source of the greatest evils which afflict modern 
society. It is felt'as a great reproach to the Church 
that so many of its laymen are saloon-keepers, and 
that by their political associations they are enabled 
to wield so large a power in the interest of corrupt gov- 
ernment. A prominent Catholic layman of this city, in 
an interview, last week, said : 

“ The standing of the Catholic Charch ia this commani- 
ty is jeopardized by the belief, whether right or wrong, 
that the Catholic liquor dealers are the support, in a great 
measure, of Tammany Hall, and consequently of bad gov- 
ernment.” 

We welcome most heartily the numerous expressions 
of satisfaction with Satolli’s decision which have already 
been heard from Catholics of standing and influence. 
We have long been hoping that the Catholic Church, 
which has in its keeping the faith and mora!s of more 
than six millions of our people, would come forward as 
a strong ally of the great temperance movement. The 
utterance of the Apostolic Delegate is, we believe, a step 
in that direction. We shall look in the comments of the 
Catholic press and of Catholic bishops and priests for a 
strong support of Bishop Watterson’s action, and expect 
similar action in other dioceses. We know no religious 
body which can do more to separate Christianity from 
all responsibility for the hateful liquor traffic than the 
Catholic. 
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LEISURE AND LESSONS. 


THE summer schools and conferences are almost as 
numerous as the summer resorts. There are the long- 
established ones at Chautauqua, Northfield avd Ocean 
Grove, and the newer ones at Point of Woods, Long 
Beach, and Plattsburg, besides those connected with 
many of the colleges, such as Amherst and Clark Uni- 
versity. The character of these is as varied as are the 
places. Some are genuine schools, with regular classes, 
and instruction involving considerable hard study, others 
are rather series of lectures on scholarly or more practi- 
cal topics by specialists in the various departments of re- 
search or active life. There are parliaments where free 








discussion follows dissertations; entertainments, where in-" 


formation and recreation are interwoven sothat it is hard 
to tell where one begins and the other ends. All classes 
of people, too, are provided for. Ministers, teachers, stu- 
dents, merchants, clerks, tradesmen, old and young, rich 
and poor, educated and uneducated. Perhaps the larg- 
est patronage comes from the class of young people, men 
and women, deeply interested in the various problems of 
the day, but during the greater part of the year tied 
down to the all-engrossing routine of business life in our 
great cities, and to whom the opportunity of turning 
thought and feeling into other channels is most grateful. 

The latest and, in some respects, the most significant 
enterprise of the kind is one, described in another col- 
uinn, for the poor children of this city, started by the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
This, perhaps, completes the list, so that now no class of 
people can be found for whom some sort of special sum- 
mer instruction has not, more or less fully, been pro- 
vided. 

The whole system has developed so quietly and nat- 
urally that few probably are aware of its extent, and 
this is, perhaps, the best indication that it is entirely 
legitimate, and meets a genuine want in American life. 
That want is undoubtedly the necessity which all ear- 
nest men and women feel for broadening their sympa- 
thies and widening their observation. The tendency of 
modern life, especially in this country, is toward special- 
ization. -Business men are confined within constantly 
narrowing bounds. The same is true ia even a greater 
degree of professional men. The general practitioner, 
whether in medical, legal, educational, ministerial or 
mercantile life, is fast going out of existence, With 
comparatively few exceptions successful men are special- 
ists. The same tendency is manifest in church life, and 
even inthe home. Against this there constantly arises 
an earnest protest, a desire to break over the bounds and 
take in a larger horizon. 

To accomplish this, however, while under the stress of 
daily work is, for the great majority, almost an impossi- 
bility. Hence those who have recognized the need have 
taken advantage both of the fact of the summer vaca- 
tion and of the principle that rest comes almost assurely 
from change of work as from its absolute cessation. The 
summer vacation, as a regular institution, is compara- 
tively modern. It is not many years since it was prac- 
tically unknown by large numbers of people in every 
department of labor; and while it is still by no means 
universal, it is given to a constantly increasing number. 
So, also, the idea of rest by change of work has been 
largely confined to a few, until the increasing demands 
of modern life have forced it upon people, and they have, 
somewhat to their surprise, found themselves benefited 
rather than harmed. 

When the movement started, many held aloof. Ener- 
getic men, however, like Bishop Vincent at Chautauqua 
and Mr, Moody ai Northfield, persisted ; and almost be- 
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fore they realized the change that was coming over them, 
a large section of the people of every class have been 
transformed from mere pleasure seekers, during the 
weeks of summer, into students in almost every field. 
How wide reaching the work is can be best realized by 
looking over the programs of the different schools and 
parliaments. There are lectures on Good Government, 
Temperance, Sunday-school Work, The Labor Problem, 
Christian Endeavor, Foreign Missions, Immigration, The 
Foreign Population, The Tariff, Hawaii, Italy, Africa— 
almost every country under the sun and every topic of 
public discussion. They are given sometimes in the ab- 
struse form of class-room lectures, but more often in 
popular form by speakers known all over the country. 
Except in some cases they are not continuous, morning, 
noon and night, but interspersed with entertainments ; 
and, located generally either on the seashore or in some 
beautiful country town, give large opportunity for excur- 
sion and recreation. Two or three hours of instruction 
in the twenty-four cannot tax very heavily the most 
tired brain or nerves. Indeed, it has proven repeatedly 
just the tonic that was needed to bring, from sea and 
mountain, the best of strength that they had to give. 
The summer school has come to stay, and it is already 
proving to be one of the most valuable elements in our 
busy life. It may, indeed, be abused. We must not 
forget that the mind, like a field, needs at times to lie 
fallow and drink in strength from the air alone ; but in 
most cases a light crop can be raised, not only with no 
harm but positive advantage. 
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EVANGELISTS AND PASTORS. 


AT the request of the Rev, B. Fay Mills we publish a 
letter he has addressed to The Interior. The reason he 
sends it to us also is because the comment of The Inte- 
rior, to which he makes reply, was quoted by us in our 
‘* Points from Pulpitand Press.” He writes : 


Dear Sir: The following extract from The Interior, pub- 
lished in the last issue of THE INDEPENDENT, has just come 
under my notice: 


“Our beloved brother, B. Fay Mills, returned to the work of 
the pastorate for three weeks and resigned. He was to hold Dr. 
Talmage’s congregation together until the Doctor’s return, but 
gave it up in lessthan a month. In his place as an evangelist 
Mr. Moody is one of the most successful men that ever labored in 
the Lord's vineyard, and one of the most modest and humble. 
He seems to have every grace thata preacher of the Word should 
possess; but Mr. Moody failed to do as a pastor in Chicago what 
many less eminent men accomplished. The conditions of success 
in the two lines of work differ so widely that phenomenal results 
in one of these fields is no guaranty of even moderate success in 
the other.” 

I have never replied to any newspaper comments concern- 
ing myself under any circumstances, and I do not write 
this note from any personal reasons, but rather because I 
believe that the author of this clipping has a misconcep. 
tion of a very vital principle. 

It might, however, not be inappropriate to state at the 
commencement that my original engagement of five 
months’ service with the Tabernacle Church was canceled 
at the time of the burning of the building, and that an- 
other engagement was made with the session by which I 
was to preach for three Sundays only in the theater, which 
engagement was fulfilled. under the most encouraging cir- 
cumstances, so far as the size of the congregations was 
concerned, 

The principal motive, however, that leads me to write 
this letter is that I believe that the statements concerning 
Mr. Moody and the inferences concerning other evangelists 
are incorrect and misleading. It is thy strong belief that 
the history of the Church proves that every pastor should 
receive practical training as an evangelist, and that every 
evangelist should receive practical training as a pastor. A 
man who has spent a few years in a pastorate will not only 
have open to him a large possibility for the cultivation of 








evangelistic talents, but will also be receiving such a train- - 


ing as should fit him to look at all questions that may 
arise in his future work from a pastor’s standpoint. I 
fear that there are evangelists in our country who are in- 
judicious workers, and who bring the evangelistic calling 
into disrepute in certain quarters, and who sometimes are 
critical and inconsiderate in their relationship with pas- 
tors, and unwise in their methods with the churches, be- 
cause they have not had the training that would naturally 
come to them in connection with a regular pastorate in 
some church. And I always advise young men who desire 
to become evangelists to spend at least two or three years 
in the pastorate, where, if they manifest conspicuous tal- 
ents of the evangelistic sort, they will be sure to receive 
calls that will naturally open the door for the largest serv- 
ice of which they are capable in their chosen field. And it 
is certainly the case that avery large proportion of the 
most permanently successful evangelists of the past and 
present generations have had experience in pastoral work, 
as, for example, Edwards and Finney and Kirk and Sum- 
merfield and Griffin and Earle and Pentecost and Aitken 
and Jones and Chapman, some of whom have even 
shown a great facility in passing from the pastorate into 
the evangelistic field, and back again into the pastorate 
again, with alarge measure of successin both departments. 

I believe that the statement about Mr. Moody, which 
has been frequently made in various papers, is incorrect 
and misleading. I think that Mr. Moody would have made 
the greatest evangelistic pastor of this generation. He 
was a pastor for several years, and gathered a church and 
Sunday-school, supplying the pulpit and planning its 
work in such a way that the greatest commendation of his 
pastoral ability is to say that the church has ever since 
been the most aggressive evangelistic church in the city of 
Chicago ; and even in those periods when it was necessa- 
rily pastorless, has kept such a measure of the spirit of its 
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founder as to be a model in much of its spirit and many of 
its methods for other churches throughout the country. I 
visited this church on one occasion several years ago, when 
they were without a pastor, and found them sustaining an 
average of thirty-two meetings a week, most of them of a 
very helpful character. 

I believe that the brethren whose names are mentioned 
above, who are still alive, would testify that their experi- 
ences coincide with mine when I say that I do not consider 
one of the nine years that I spent as a pastor wasted in 
connection with the direct preparation for the work of the 
evangelist. I think every theological seminary should 
have instruction for the students as regards the principles 
and methods of the best sort of evangelistic work, as well 
as to give the students practical training, under the direc- 
tion of some one notably qualified for this purpose, and 
that no evangelist should be accepted for service by the 
churches save as he comes with the itidorsement as to char- 
acter and wisdom of the body of ministers and churches 
with which he would naturally he connected. 

Trusting you will appreciate my motive in writing the 
above statement, which I think is entirely impersonal, { 
remain, yours in the Master’s service, B. FAY MILLS. 

It will be seen that there was no failure on the part of 
the evangelist; he did not cancel his engagement be- 
cause he was discouraged ; he had no reason to be dis- 
couraged. The Interior, evidently, did not have a correct 
report of the engagement. It was originally qn engage- 
ment for five months, and it was to be fulfilled in the 
Tabernacle. When the building was burned a new 
agreement was made, by which the term of service was 
made three weeks. This engagement. was kept, and Mr. 
Mills was under no further obligation. This explanation 
puts a different phase on the matter. The three weeks’ 
pastorate, if such it could properly be called, was not a 
failure. 

As to the point that successful evangelists are rarely 
successful pastors, it has yet to be established, Mr. * 
Moody’s career is a phenomenalone. His success in the 
wider field to which he has properly given his life might 
seem tu dwarf his success in the narrow field of a pastor- 
ate, but only because one field is so much larger than 
the other. Mr. Mills believes Mr. Moody would have 
made ‘‘the greatest evangelistic pastor of this genera- 
tion.” We all know that the pastorate of Mr. Mills was 
not a failure by any means ; and we do not at all believe 
that his experience as an evangelist would prevent him 
from succeeding as a pastor, if he should confine his 
great energy and talent toa single parish. 

His suggestion that experience as a pastor is desirable 
for the evangelist strikes us as an excellent one ; and if 
every pastor could have some of the fervor and energy 
and enthusiasm of an evangelist we should have more 
fruitful pastorates. 


- 


Editorial Votes. . 


ProF. C. M. MEAD gives an illustration this week which 
no reader will be in doubt how to apply; Eugene Young 








writes an interesting article concerning the passage of the 
bill to admit Utah to Statehood—he is familiar with the 
Mormons, their doctrines and their policy, writing as one 
who has a perfect knowledge of all these things; W. J. 
Linton gives a chapter on the Chicago strike; A. 8. Cody 
shows how Lincoln, Neb., sprang Maurice 
Thompson writes of the life history of a young French poet 
who suffered at the guillotine ; Gilbert Parker gives the 
first of a series of sketches of American life; the Rev. 
Sereno E. Bishop describes the birth of the Hawaiian Re- 
public ; an English correspondent reports a very interesting 
interview with Professor Drummond ; Anna Julia Cooper. 
of Hampton Institute, Va., makes a plea for the colored 
laborer; the article in our Fine Arts department is by 
Agnes Farley Millar; Dr. Trueblood and Mr. James Bean 
write about the new phase of Quakerism. There are sto- 
ries by Julia Schayer, Francis M. Price and Helen Evert- 
son Smith, and articles in the Farm and Garden depart- 
ment by E. P. Powell and R. Fleming. The poems are 
by William Sharp, Archibald Lampman, Sophie M. Almon 
Hensley, Eliza Woodworth and George A. Packard. 


into being; 





The Catholic World for May, 1894, had an article by the 
Rev. Clarence A. Walworth, a son of the late Chancellor 
Walworth, and for many years a Roman Catholic priest. 
Referring to an annual meeting of the American Board of 
Missions, the article contains the following sentences : 

“The Standing Committee of the Board made a public report 
to the meeting, in which they recommended that thereafter ali 
missionaries sent out to foreign missions should be single and re- 
main unmarried. Hence the recommendation of the 
committee to employ only celibates in foreign missionary 
labor.” 

The statement surprised us, and an inquiry brings out 
the following facts: The document referred to by Father 
Walworth was a paper read by a secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board in 1842, the same having been approved by 
the Prudential Committee. It was not a report, nor did it 
contain a recommendation. The object was to call atten- 
tion to the subject of marriage by missionaries, present- 
ing considerations, in view of which the family state need 
not be universal on their part, and suggesting an inquiry 
whether the proportion of married to unmarried men 
might not then have become unduly large. Criticism of 


those going to the foreign field in that relation which the 
Holy Writ pronounces honorable in all, was distinctly dis- 
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avowed. It was announced regarding gentlemen at the 
Missionary Rooms that, as relates to laborers abroad : 

“ They have supposed this institution to be conducive, in most 
cases, to their usefulness, as it certainly is to the pastor at 
home.” 

So far from making any recommendation, and least of all 
that “‘only celibates’’ be employed, the paper distinctly 
declared : 


“It is not the designof the Committee to do more than invite 
the attention of the Board to the subject.” 
Azis usual at such meetings a committee was then ap- 
pointed, to which the document was referred, and which 
subsequently submitted a report consisting of one sentence, 
a sentence embodying the opinion 

“That there are many missionary fields in which the efforts of 
single men may be expected to be the most unembarrassed and 
efficient, that there are other stations in which the auxiliary 
labors of females may be considered as not only important but 
even essential to the most advantageous arrangement and the 
greatest success of missionary operations.” 
The Italics are found in the printed report. There is no 
question that the uniform sentiment of the Board and of 
its Prudential Committee, from 1812 to the present time, 
has favored the marriage of its missionaries. Earlier as 
well as later editions of the ‘‘ Manuals” for missionary 
candidates have never contained dissuasives from entering 
into that relation; but instead thereof have had sugges- 
tions touching the choice of companions and the time of 
marriage. For a long while the following has found place 
in such Manuals: 

** It is very desirable that a missionary should be married. The 
exceptions are rare.” 
Practice has been conformable to the sentiment as abuve 
stated. Of more than two thousand missionaries (2,066) 
sent out by the American Board in the course of over four- 
score years, only 78 of the 927 men have remaind unmar- 
ried, while over one hundred (106) wedded more than once. 





BIsHOP DOANE in The Churchman makes an effective 
boomerang of the famous passage in Irenwus which Arch- 
bishop Corrigan has adduced in support of the papal su- 
premacy. He shows that this citation, which speaks of 
the Church of Rome as founded and organized by the two 
most glorious Apostles, Peter and Paul, completely refutes 
the claims of a papal monarchy since that is based upon 
the theory that Peter was the sole founder and first Bishop 
of the Church of Rome. Bishop Doane appears to be 
right in his argument as against the claim of the Roman 
Charch that it rests on the supremacy of Peter. But we 
would ask our Episcopal friend whether he is not cutting 
quite as effectually the ground from under the feet of *‘ the 
Historic Episcopate.’”” Where was the single diocesan, 
having exclusive jurisdiction in his diocese, when the 
Church in the Capital of the Empire was the joint work of 
two bishops, was founded and organized by two and not 
by one bishop, by St. Peter and St. Paul and not by St. 
Peter alone? This is a serious matter that needs consider- 
ation in all study of the “‘ Historic Episcopate.” 

In connection with the words of Professor Drummond 
in another column we are very much interested in the 
program of a Fourth of July celebratiou of the Boys’ 
Brigade at San Francisco. It is in two parts.. First there 
come what might be called the general exercises, including 
the singing of the “‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “ Star 
Spangled Banner,’ ‘‘ Red, White and Blue” and “ Amer- 
ica’’; then addresses on “ The Perils that Menace our Na- 
tion To-day,” by the Rev. J. Q. Adams, President of the 
Boys’ Brigade, *‘ America’s Elements to Meet the Hour’s 
Need,” by Mrs. Nellie Blessing Eyster and ‘* The Christian 
Necessarily a Patriot,” by W. B. Noble, D.D. Interesting 
as these undoubtedly were we suspect that the other part 
of the program was even more enthusiastically carried 
out. That included a 100 yard dash, for boys under six- 
teen years old; an egg race---30 yards, for men and boys; a 
running loug jump—10 yard run ; a 50 yard dash for girls 
under sixteen years old; a sack race—30 yards, apparently 
for anybody who cared to join; a running high jump; a 
potato face—30 yards and back, for all girls ; a 50 yard dash 
for girls over sixteen years old; a three-legged race—30 
yards and back, all boys and young men, and a 100 yard 
dash for young men over sixteen years old. We have no 
doubt that when all this was through the young people 
went to their homes with a clearer conception of what 
active, graceful, Christian American life means than if 
they attended a number of the ordinary Fourth of July 
entertainments. Of course these cannot take the place of 
the latter for the more mature, but we welcome most cor- 
dially such efforts to identify patriotism with Christian 
life and the most active youthful life. 

WE welcome the Republic of Hawaii to the list of free 
and independent nations. The Provisional Government 
has now given place to an established Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, and the Hawaiian experiment has become an 
accomplished fact. The new Constitution was proclaimed 
on the Fourth of July, a day which has long been dear to 
the hearts of many Hawaiians, and which will hereafter be 
to the little nation almost what it is to us. President 
Dole, of the Provisional Government, is the first President 
of the new Republic. No other name, of course, was thought 
of. He has shown his competency, his loyalty to the best 
interests of the Hawaiians, his courage and constancy in 
the most trying hours; and the choice of such a man for 


the first term of six years will inspire confidence and help - 


the new State onits prosperous way. Prtsident Cleveland’s 
proposal te overthrow the Provisional Government and 
re-establish the Queen, and the strong influence which his 
Administration brought to bear against a republican 
form of government in the little island, are not less mon- 
strous mistakes of judgment in the light of the subsequent 
history than they seemed at the time. The policy of the 
Administration was not at all the policy of the country ; 
and it is amazing that the heads of our Government could 
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so have misunderstood the mind of the people. The 
Hawaiians know perfectly well that the feeling in the 
United States is one of great friendliness to them, and 
they count upon our sympathy, upon our promise that 
there shall be no foreign interference with their affairs, 
and believe, as we believe, that annexation will yet come. 


THE Senate, we are very glad to say, has corrected the 
most reprehensible omissions in the Indian Appropria- 
tion Bill as it passed the House, and the important 
amendments were made without any discussion by 
general consent. Thus amendments fora salary for the 
Superintendent of Indian schools of $3,000 and his 
traveling expenses were passed without discussion. The 
superintendent is a most essential officer. There must 
be at the head of that department a skilled authori- 
ty on education, and that authority is now Mr. Hailman, 
and to legislate him out of office without providing a 
salary for him was an outrage. Quite as important an 
amendment, and one which repairs the greatest mischief 
of the Holman House bill, is that which replaces the ex- 
penses of the Board of Indian Commissioners, who have 
the oversight of all the purchases for the Indian Depart- 
ment and who have stood for many years as a wall of 
defense against Indian rings. It was unexpected that the 
Senate would make these amendments, and we are obliged 
to Mr. Call, of the Senate’s Indian Committee, and to 
Mr. Platt and Mr. Cockrell for the good work they 
have done in this matter. The principal discussion before 
the Senate was on an amendmeut allowing the Puyallup 
Indians, against whose reservation the city of Tacoma is 
built, to sell their lands which have been allotted in 
severalty, with a good deal less restriction than seemed 
wise to the majority of the Senate, and the proposition 
was laid on the table by a large majority. The Senate may 
be congratulated on having done its work well. 


CONSTANTINOPLE seems to have recovered from the 
shocks of earthquake that occasioned so much disaster and 
anxiety. So far as can be learned from the telegraph re- 
ports none of the buildings in which Americans are so 
much interested have been seriously affected. According 
to the statements in the London papers the line of severest 
effect was from the Mosque of Sultan Ahmet to the 
Adrianople gate. This runs along the summit of the hills 
through the middle of the city, leaving the Bible House to 
the north and the building occupied by Mrs. Newell for a 
school and general evangelistic work to the seuth. No 
mention is made of Scutari, so that it is probable that the 
College for Girls was not affected. The Bosporous suf- 
fered very slightly, and Robert College is almost certainly 
unharmed. Whether private dwellings in other sections 
were injured or not has not yet been definitely known, tho 
information at the rooms of the American Board indicates 
that none of the missionaries suffered from the shocks. 
We shall wait with interest and some anxiety to learn of 
the results inland. According to some statements the cen- 
ter of the disturbance Was at Brusa, where there are mis- 
sionary families residing; also the town of Adabazar was 
represented as almost entirely destroyed. This was the 
seat of one of the most successful and promising schools in 
Western Asia Minor. A building has been putup ata 
cost of great self-sacrifice on the part of the Armenians 
and with some assistance from outside, and if that has 
been destroyed there will be n+eded very much help, which 
should not be lacking for this enterprising community. We 
can only be grateful that so little damage has been done. 
At the same time it must be remembered that thesuffering 
is very great, and there will be needed considerable help 
for the sufferers and also for the churches, which will be 
inevitably crippled in their work. 


....Senator Hill’s defense of the right of President 
Cleveland to write his tariff letter is sound. It was nota 
presidential message or an official communication of any 
kind, but simply a private, personal letter addressed to a 
friend. Mr. Cleveland has the same right in a matter of 
this kind as any other citizen. The question raised by his 
letter is not one of invasion of legislative rights, but one 
simply of propriety. If the result of the letter is to pre- 
vent all Tariff reform during the present Administration, 
the letter will be open to very severe criticism from the 
party standpoint. If, on the other hand, it helps to secure 
a Tariff bill morein accord with Democratic principle, 
Mr. Cleveland will receive his party’s gratitude. That he 
has given Democratic Senators no cause for complaint we 
would not affirm. 


...Here is a surprising explanation of the British ex- 
citement in reference to the lynching of Negroes in the 
South, which we find in our Baptist contemporary, the 
Louisville Western Recorder. Itsays: 

“Some of our British Baptist brethren, who happen to be 
* liberals’ in theology and who deny the plenary inspiration of 
the Bible, have been manifesting great concern as to the way the 
white people of the South treat the Negroes. The lynchings have 
given these brethren special pain and have filled them with holy 
horror at the barbarism, not of the men who did the lynching, 
but of the South as a whole.” 
If it be open communionism, which is what “liberal theol- 
ogy” here means, that makes people opposed to lynching, 
then we would that there were more of it in the region 
where the custom prevails, 


....In Rudyard Kipling’s last poem, “The Law for the 
Wolves,” the head wolf of the pack gives instruction to a 
young wolf, and ends with the line : 

“The head and the hoof of the law, and the haunch and the 
hump is, Obey."’ 

In the law of the wolf-pack that may be true, but it is not 

true of the law of love. Such literal obedience is superfi- 

cial and is about one quarter of the law of love; and it 

would be much nearer correct to say that only 


“ The hair and the hide of the law, and thé horns and the hoof is 
Obey” ; 
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while the head and the heart and the haunch and the 
hump is Love. 


....Mr. W. J. Linton, from whom we publish an article 
this week on Western strikes, is known to the art world as 
the famous English engraver and painter, to the literary 
world as a poet and writer, whose early volumes of poetry 
are now among the rare and expensive volumes sought by 
bibliophiles, and to humanitarians by his writings in the 
interest of English laborers. He has made his home in 
this country for many years. He is now in his ninth 
decade and has lived of late very much asa recluse in New 
Haven, but is occasionally seen at work in the libraries in 
this city. We are sure our readers will be glad to see, 
now and then, an article or a poem from his pen. 


.-..-Governor Flower, it will be remembered, vetoed the 
bill for bi-partisan municipal boards. Now Mayor Gilroy 
voluntarily makes the Police Board bi-partisan by ap- 
pointing a second Republican commissioner. His selection 
is the late Customs Collector, General Kerwin. In an 
interview Mr. T. C. Platt praises the new appointee, points 
out that the bi-partisan bill was vetoed because, as origi- 
nally approved by him, it was changed against his wishes, 
and pronounces in favor of a combination ticket against 
Tammany. Whatdoesit ali mean—a Tammany. Republic- 
an deal? We fear so, and that tbe abandonment of the 
demand for a straight ticket is a blind. 


--».We congratulate the League for the Protection of 
American Institutions on the success it has achieved in its 
campaign in this State. The Constitutional Convention 
will adopt part of its proposed amendment, forbidding the 
diversion of the public schoo! funds to sectarian education, 
and will embody, we believe, its proposition concerning the 
separation of Church and State in the Preamble to the 
Constitution. The form of the amendment reported by the 
Committee we give elsewhere. We are sorry the prospect 
of an amendment cutting off sectarian charities is not so 
good. The only safety is in complete separation of Church 
and State. No other settlement will be satisfactory to all, 
or lasting. 


...-One result of the recent strikes and the general de™ 
pression in business will become more apparent as the 
months go by, and will be felt most keenly by the home 
missionary societies. Many of the strikers are identified, 
at least through their families, with church organizations, 
to which they have contributed not a little. That item of 
support wiil be very largely withdrawn during the next 
few months, and in all probability a number of earnest 
workers in the field will find their efforts greatly curtailed. 
All the more necessity will there be for the churches who 
are able to hold their own to lend a hand of help to those 
that are crippled. 


...-For fear that some of our readers may accuse the 
printer of a typographical error in Mr. Gilbert Parker’s 
phrase “‘ their judgment is not jump with their sensitive- 
ness and feeling,” it may be well to remind them that the 
word “ jump” was used in the sense of “‘ nicely fitting,” or 
“exactly,” both as adjective and adverb in Shakespeare’s 
day, tho in that sense it is now counted as obsolete ; as in 
* Hamlet ’’; 


“Thus twice before and jump at this dred hour”; 
and Sir Philip Sydney wrote: 


“ He said the musike best thilke powers pleas’d 
Was jumpe concord between our wit and will.” 


..-.It was to be expected that woman suffrage amend- 
ments would be rejected by the Constitutional Convention 
at Albany. Its committee has declared against all of them 
except that which proposes to allow women to vote in 
school elections. We trust this very reasonable conces- 
sion will not be refused. The campaign thus ended was 
not one of lost powder. The discus~ion, mainly carried on 
by the women themselves, was a very intelligent one, and 
made the conditions of the problem more clear, if it did 
not finally settle the problem itself. Thisis not, of course, 
the last fight in behalf of the ballot for woman. 


.... There is no question that the strikers violated the 
injunctions issued by the United States Courts. That is 
plain. The real question is, whether the courts had author- 
ity to issue such injunctions. Tbe final decision on this 


int must come from the United States Supreme Court. 
Fe it should not, when it comes, sustain the authority of 
the lower courts, the United States is practically helpless 
in the enforcement of its rights and the protection of its 
property. Such an outcome is not to be anticipated. 


...-The Michigan Catholic says that the interference of 
the Government in the strike ‘‘ would shake the plinth on 
which it rests.” Well, it has interfered, and the pl.nth is 
not shaken.yet. The same paper says it ‘ regrets that 


there has been some violence in carrying out the ertar.cf 
the strike”; but that “it has been exaggerated.”’ *‘ Ex- 
aggerated,” indeed! The Governors and the President did 
not see it so. 


....The reflections of the Jate strikers cannot be of the 
pleasantest. They struck and lost—lost their cause, lost 
their wages, lost their positions, many of them, and lost 
the sympathy of the public. We hope we shall be able to 
add that they have lost faith in Debs and in sympathetic 
strikes. Defeat and humiliation, hard as they are, were 
never so well deserved. 


....Mr, Eugene Young, from whom we publish an article 
this week on the admission of Utah, is a grandson of Brig- 
ham Young, but is not himself a member of the Mormon 
Church, and stands in a position where he has friends on 
both sides of the line. He has just returned from Utah to 
Washington, and is well acquainted with things there. 


.... We are glad to see that the State Department has re- 
ceived a dispatch from Minister Terrell, who has returned 
to Constantinople, denying the report that the assailants 
of Miss Melton have been released. He says that the men 
ans Ske te but the trial has been postponed for lack of 
witnesses 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE NEW QUAKERISM. 
A FRIENDLY EXPOSITION OF IT. 

BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 








SINCE reading the recent admirable editorial in THE 
INDEPENDENT on “ New Ideas among the Friends,” it has 
occurred to me that a little statement by an “insider,” of 
the geresis and development of these new ideas might be 
of interest to some of your readers. 

Quakerism has passed through two well marked historic 
periods, and is now in the formative stage of a third To 
be able to understand the present transformation, and to 
make any just comparison of it with the past, it must be 
remembered that Quakerism has always claimed to be 
primitive Christianity revived; that is, a return, not to 
the ferms but to the life and religious activity of the first 
century. It has always held, theoretically, at least, to the 
fundamental facts of Christianity, viz., the deity of Jesus 
Christ, his incarnation, his atoning sacrifice on the cross, 
etc. Being generally accepted by all Christians, these 
fundamentals were usually omitted in the ordinary teach- 
ings of the early Friends, and hence later passed much out 
of sight or were seriously perverted from their simple and 
natural meaning. One of the marked characteristics of 
the New Quakerism is the reaffirmation of these funda- 
mental truths from which our Church strncture was 
at one time in real danger of breaking loose entirely and 
of vanishing into thin air® 

The distinguishing feature of Quakerism was its declara- 
tion that Christianity is not a series of historic facts only, 
nor a doctrinal system founded on these facts, nor again a 
mere round of formal services, but a real experience of life 
in Jesus Christ, in which the soul is cleansed, kept and 
guided by his Spirit, and hence that the resulting outward 
life is genuinely righteous. It wasareaction against the ex- 
treme formalism and empty professionalism which charac- 
terized the middle of the seventeenth century, an assertion 
of the essential spirituality of all true religion and of the 
truth, since become almost commonplace, that forms in 
themselves are of no value unless they be the expression of 
a living, growing experience, or the clothing which such an 
experience puts on to suit its needs or its conveniences. 

When these conceptions took hold of the minds of the 
early Friends and were vitalized by a personal verification 
of their truth and practicability, a religious movement, 
little known to recent times, was produced, which, for gen- 
uineness, depth, vitality and fervent activity, has never 
been surpassed in the history of religious reform. The 
pioneers in the movement, obeying the call from on high, 
filled Great Britain and her colonies with their teaching. 
They freely went to prison by the thousands, and many 
died a martyr’s death. By argument and appeal, by 
patient endurance and unflinching moral courage, without 
lifting a gun or a blade of steel, they won from the sover- 
eigns, the lawgivers and the courts right after right, both 
civil and religious, which have since become the common 
inheritance of the English-speaking peoples. The Society 
increased rapidly for fifty years, their number more than 
doubling on an average every ten years of that time, until, 
at the death of George Fox in 1691, there were more than a 
hundred thousand of them in the British Isles alone. This 
period of religious activity lasted for nearly a hundred 
years, till George Fox and all that generation were dead. 

It is no pleasure to dwell on the second period of Quaker- 
ism, contrasting as it does so strongly with this first one. 
The early Friends had laid great stress on the important 
truths that the Spirit of God still speaks to men in in- 
spiration and revelation and guidance, that the Holy 
Scriptures, given by the Spirit, are subordinate to and 
used by him and do not displace him, that all true wor- 
ship is spiritual, that the ministry is a gift from God 
whose exercise should be spontaneous and free, that there 
should be no respect of persons, and upon the theory of a 
universal and saving light, by which in some mystic 
spiritual illumination the Gospel is offered even to those 
who have not heard of the historic Christ. Hence, sprang 
their distinctive Church polity and certain well known 
customs and practices which in the seventeenth century 
were the natural and perhaps necessary expression of their 
principles. 

These customs and practices and this polity came in 
time to be considered the only way in which the principles 
could find expression. It was this rock of formalism on 
which Quakerism came near being wrecked. The nerve of 
religious activity was cut by an undue emphasis laid on 
the theory of a universal and saving light. For the same 
Treason and because the inner work of the Spirit was 
thought to be all-sufficient, the use of the Bible declined, 
tho Quakerism was born with the Bible in its hand. The 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity were not much 
preached. The separation of the personal side of Chris- 
tianity from the historic facts of revelation led to a vague 
and indefinable mysticism. Personal freaks of the imagi- 
nation were mistaken for the guidance of the Spirit. In- 
creasing stress was laid on forms of dress and speech. 
Much of what preaching there was became traditional and 
was in stereotyped phrases and threadbare texts. 

Formal silence took the place of living worship. Igno- 
rance came to be looked upon as a necessary qualification 
for the ministry. A seclusive and exclusive spirit pre- 
vailed in which the Society lived unto itself, having as 
little as possible to do with other Christian bodies. The 
departure from New Testament Christianity became so 
wide that early in this century some of the fandamental 
elements of the faith were denied outright by one section 
of the Society, which, after a great dissension in the body, 
finally separated and went by itself. This separation was 
probably what first gave the Friends a sense of the errors 
into which they had run, and of the perils through which 
they were passing. Finally, the traditionalism , formalism 
and inactivity became unendurable, and a reaction came 
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between 1860 and 1870. This reaction took the form of a 
thoroughgoing tea *hing of the necessity of repentance and 
faith. Regeneration was insisted on as the primal neces- 
sity of religious life. This sort of Gospel of course met 
with strong opposition ; but it was faithfully pushed by a 
few men and women and finally prevailed. Thousands of 
members of the Church in good standing, who afterward 
confessed that they had known nothing of saving faith 
in Jesus Christ, were aroused and brought out into spirit- 
ual liberty. Beginning in Indiana and Ohio the work 
spread to other States, and finally broke down nearly all 
opposition, so that to-day sound biblical, New Testament 
preaching prevails nearly everywhere among the Friends. 
Closely following this preaching of the new birth was the 
preaching of the baptism with the Holy Spirit and of spir- 
itual union with God, so much insisted on by the early 
Friends. It is needless to say that in this work the Bible 
came back intoconstant use. This was the first phase of 
the New Quakerism. 

The revival of mission work followed. The Gospel was 
preached not only in the churches already existing, but to 
the unsaved outside. Many were converted and added to 
the Church, aud new congregations were formed in many 
places. In several of the States the number of Friends 
more than doubled within twenty-five years. This awak- 
ened desire to carry the Gospel to the unsaved /ed to foreign 
mission work, and Friends now have prosperous missions 
in India, China, Japan, Madagascar, Syria, Mexico, Ja- 
maica and Alaska, besides their work among the Indians 
and Freedmen. 

A third characteristic of the new Quakerism is its work 
of higher education, which has been greatly stimulated, 
and in part created by the religious awakening. When 
this came on but two Friends c )lleges existed, Haverford, 
Penn., and Earlham, Ind. These have been so greatly de- 
veloped within this period that they may practically be 
said to havelbeen created. Since 1870, Penn College, Iowa, 
has been founded; Wilmington College, Ohio; Bryn 
Mawr College, Pennsylvania; Guilford College, North 
Carolina, Pacific Colleze, Oregon, and just now Whittier 
College, California. The great undenominational univer- 
sity of Johns Hopkins at Baltimore was founded and en- 
dowed bya Friend. More than a score of Friends acade- 
mies have been established in different parts of the United 
States, as fitting schools and for the general education of 
those who cannot go to college. Two of the colleges, Earl- 
ham and Peon, now have special biblical departments, 
and Bryn Mawr and Haverford offer elective courses in 
biblical studies. Two or three of the yearly meetings have 
recently been seriously considering the establishment of a 
special biblical institute, which is sure to appear soon. 

In the fourth place, Friends have thrown off their former 
exclusiveness and now co-operate heartily in religious work 
with other bodies. Friend evangelists join with those of 
other denominations in holding revival meetings and 
wherever religious or reform work of any kind is to be 
done Friends are among the foremost to enter heartily 
into union work. Connected with this spirit of co-opera- 
tionand growing out of thesame root there has been alarge 
freedom in the use and variation of methods of work. 
Altar services, after meetings, testimony and praise meet- 
ings ail are common. The Quaker conception of the 
Church is that of a body of saved men and women dwelt in 
and guided by the Holy Spirit ; and hence flexibility of 
method, instead of being contrary to the principles of the 
Friends is one of the most fundamental of them. 

A fifth characteristic has been the practical abandon- 
ment of a peculiar mode of dress, of the language of 
“thee” and “ thou” ‘and of the numerical designations of 
the days of the week and of the months. These forms of 
speech are still used to a considerable extent as a family 
and church language, but in general no stress is laid upon 
such use as a matter of principle. The principles of non- 
respect of persons and of Christian simplicity in dress, 
manner and speech, out of which these practices origi- 
nally grew, are still maintained in their true meaning, but 
the forms of the past are considered as no longer of any 

binding force. It is now conceded that personal taste and 
preference in such matters should have entire freedom from 
human restraint. i 

The most striking characteristic of the New Quakerism 
is its changed mode of pastoral supervision. This mode 
has not yet been adopted in Great Britain. In fact, it is 
strongly opposed by a majority of English Friends; but in 
this country it is in practice, more or less, in ten out of 
twelve of the Yearly Meetings, viz., New England, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Wilmington, Indiana, West- 
ern, Iowa, Kansas and Oregon. In three or four of these 

Yearly Meetings’ supported pastorates are now the rule, 
while in two or three only a few of the-churches have 
adopted thesystem. Baltimore, which in most respects is 
in the heartiest sympathy with the new religious activity, 
looks with disfavor on the system. Of Philadelphia there 
is nothing to say. 

Friends have always believed in the pastoral care of 
their churches. This care was originally extended by 
traveling ministers, who went from place to place visiting 
the churches systematicaily, and often all the families. 
These ministers supported themselves while at home, but 
were freely maintained when on service either by those 
sending them out or those among whom they labored. 
Their work was supplemented by the labors of committees 
appointed by the churches to visit and look after the hocal 
membership. The new system came into being as a result 
of the revivals held. It was found practically impossible 
to care for new members and churches by the former sys- 
tem. More constant oversight was needed, and this could 
only be given by the appointment of some one to give it. 
Support followed as a natural consequence, Another 
cause also operated. It came to be generally felt, by 
preachers and other members alike, that ministers could 
not give six days of the week to gaining a livelihood and 
then do the work of the ministry on the Sabbath as it 
should bedone. The new system, thus brought into being, 
gradually spread without any special effort to force it for- 
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ward. Churches are left at entire liberty whether to adopt 
it or not. Iowa, the first Yearly Meeting to take it up 
officially, indorsed it about ten years ago, practically 
without dissent, tho at the time there were only five or six 
pastors within its limits. Now, with over a hundred 
churches, there are about twenty without pastors. Two 
or three other Yearly Meetings have since indorsed the 
system. 

Those who favor the system believe that it is capable of 
being developed in entire harmony with the fundamental 
principles of Quakerism. They oppose as strongly as any 
a mere professional ministry entered into at human will, 
which proceeds upon the principle of so much pay so much 
preaching. Friends’ meetings with pastors—rare excep- 
tions, of course, allowed—are still Friends’ meetings. The 
pastorate has called out and developed gifts rather than 
suppressed them. Through pastors religious work is 
pushed and built up as it could not be in the old way. It 
is not the wish of its advocates that the pastorate among 
Friends should become just what it is among others. The 
Quaker pastor is an organizer and leader, who shall call 
out and encourage all of whatever gift, and not simply 
“one man” to do the preaching and worshiping for all the 
rest. Friends’ meetings are not dismissed if no pastor is 
present. Their ideas of worship and individual responsi- 
bility in Christian work are too deep to allow of that. The 
new system bas its dangers in the direction of formalism, 
but it also has in it great possibilities of spiritual useful- 
ness; and for this reason, and because it has been so sig- 
nally blessed of God where faithfully tried, it is likely in 
another generation to become universal. 

In the position accorded to women, the New Quakerism 
has made a distinct advance over the old. Woman among 
early Friends was given equality omly in the work of the 
ministry. In executive matters the women’s meetings had 
no authority, as is largely the case in England yet. In this 
country their meetings were given equal authority with 
the men’s, business being transacted with their ‘‘ concur- 
rence.’”’ Now, in many places, all business is transacted in 
a single meeting composed of both sexes, and it is not ua- 
common to see a woman appointed as Presiding Clerk. 

The Friends of the New Quakerism still hold with the 
founders of the denomination that war and fighting are 
inconsistent with Christ’s teachings. The same is true 
with regard to oaths. Nor is THE INDEPENDENT’S predic- 
tion that the ordinances are likely soon to be introduced 
in the least danger of being fulfilled. The religious re- 
vival has only deepened the conviction that believers are 
complete in Christ, and that he who fulfilled and put an 
end to the old system of types and shadows did not estab- 
lish and could not, in the very nature of the case, bave 
established two new ordinances of the same kind as those 
done away. Our historic position on the subject is more 
firmly established in our belief by every fresh examination 
of the New Testament and of the history of these rites 
among other Christian bodies. 

The New Quakerism, after all, is not new, but a renais- 
sance of the old, with such modifications in the manner of 
expressing itself as time and God’s leading have shown to 
be necessary and wise. It has freed itself from much of 
the outgrowth of form and tradition which had comé to 
encumber it. It is a doctrine of freedom, and, if consistent, 
will always be living and progressive, as God’s kingdom 
among men unfolds itself. But it rests upon the Cross of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Its historic pillar is what Christ 

has done for us without us. Its present support is what 
he does for us within us by his Spirit. Its principles are 
those of the New Testament which are unchangeable ; the 
law of its progress is that of the New Covenant written 
on the mind and heart, 

Boston, Mass. Sey J 

A CRITICISM OF IT, 
BY JAMES BEAN, 


In THE INDEPENDENT of June 21st is an editorial on 
‘* New Ideas among the Friends,” in which the following 
occurs : 


“ The Conservative Friends ef London Yearly Meeting are a 
good deal disturbed at the progress which is being made among 
the American Friends in the adoption of new methods and de- 
parture from old customs. One of the innovations which dis- 
turbs them is the employment of paid pastors, particularly in 
the Western States. This new denominational phase is, it is 
claimed by those who have adopted it, a necessary outcome of 
the evangelical movement ; and this movement is due to a desire 
to avoid religious stagnation. Turning to the Minutes of lowa 
Yearly Meeting, we find a table of statistics giving the number 
of persons professing conversion, the number professing renewal, 
the number professing sanctification, the number of pastors en- 
gaged, etc. Itis quite certain, whatever Conservative Friends 
think about it, that it brings success. In that Yearly Meeting 
alone it added, last year, 1,337 by conversion, and 443 were re- 
newed. Wherever it has been adopted it has made the Friends 
a growing instead of a stationary or declining body. The Friends 
of England fear this innovation is only one of many, and say that 
practically it chauges the whole method of conducting Friends’ 
meetings, and introduces a new theology. We suppose there can 
be no doubt upon this point.” 

I am a member of Iowa Yearly Meeting, and familiar 
with its proceedings, and know something also of the 
views of English friends; and, like many of our people, 
have been many years a subscriber and reader of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. 

The statement of the success of the pastoral system and 
the figures given seem based upon the glowing report of 
the evangelistic superintendent from which you quote. If 
the writer of the editorial had looked at the statistical re- 
port, in the same Yearly Meeting minutes, he would have 
seen that the increase in membership last year was 211, in- 

* stead of 1,337.* 


* Our figures were taken from the evangelistic report, and were given 
as an indication of the activity of the year. The statistical table re- 
ports a total of 11,415 for 1893 and 11,026 for the previous year. According 
to this the gain for the year was 389. The number of removals was 471, 
against 343 received by certificate, and there were 192 resignations and 
106 disownments. Probably many of the 1,337 reported as professing ©on~- 
version joined other denominations.—EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT, 
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The revival work in the Yearly Meeting for several years 
past, has been largely conducted by the advocates of what 
is known as the modern sanctification or Doliness doctrine. 
The changes, including the employment of paid pastors, 
have been introduced by these teachers to propagate their 
““ New Ideas” as a denominational doctrine. It is true, the 
claim is made that it is done with “‘a desire to avoid reli- 
gious stagnation,” and to show the success of the new move- 
ment, glowing reports of revival meetings, in which the 
Lumber of persons professing conversion, the number of 
renewals, and the number professing sanctification are 
published. Without questioning the earnestness or sin- 
cerity of these evangelists, “Conservative English 
friends” do not accept their theories. Hence the claim 
that it changes not only the whole method of conducting 
Friends’ meetings, but also ‘introduces a new theology.”’ 

A correspondent of The British Friend, one of the 
ablest society papers, whose curiosity was excited by these 
glowing reports, to refer to statistics, says : 





“ Looking up the Minutes of Iowa Yearly Meeting where the 
Employment of paid pastors commenced, he turned to the sta- 
tistical report of 1880, and found the Yearly Meeting composed of 
(11) eleven quarterly meetings with a total membership of 8,989. 
All these meetings had grown up without pastors, and there was 
not a paid pastor in all the Yearly.Meeting. Turning again to the 
statistical report of last year (1892) after anexperiment of twelve 
years, he found the same quarterly meetings reported a total 
membership of 8,565 or 423 less than in 1880."’ 

In view of these facts, he was much surprised at a state- 
ment of the evangelistic superintendent at the Indianapo- 
lis Conference, in which Iowa Yearly Meeting was repre- 
sented as dying out, and in danger of becoming extinct, 
until rescued by “‘ Modern Church Methods ’’ since which 
it has doubled the number of its ministers, and the activi- 
ties of the body are ten to one of those of former years, 
and the membership has increased from 5,000 to 12,000. He 
was more surprised upon discovering that the first statis- 
tical report of the Yearly Meeting was in 1867 when the 

nembership was 7,297, from which time to 1880, instead of 
dying out, it had increased twenty-three per cent. besides 
supplying a very large emigration to Kansas, and the 
“dying out” was only after the ‘ Modern Church Meth- 
ods ’’ were introduced. 

Itis not alone the English Friends that are “slow going” 
in accepting this new system, which they “believe leaves 
very little of old Quakerism, except the absence of the or- 
dinances, and it is not unlikely that the innovations may 
extend to these also.” 

At the Indianapolis Conference, the minute encouraging 
the employment of paid pastors, was adopted by a bare 
majority vote (a new way of deciding questions among 
Friends), while the delegates from two Yearly Meetings 
and many otbers dissented. Philadelphia also opposed ; 
was not represented. At the London Conference the de- 
cision was ‘“‘that the employment of pastors to conduct 
meetings and preaching was among the things the Society 
of Friends were to bear testimony against, and hoped that 
the Friendsin the Northwestern States of America} would 
fully understand that the Conference had expressed itself 
in the strongest manner, as opposed to the employment of 
pastors or any such thing.” 

Dr. Richard H. Thomas, of Baltimore, one of the ablest 
ministers and writers among American Friends to-day, in 
an article on “‘ Basis of Unity,” says: 

“ Personally I cannot but regard the change in the aim of the 
Society of Friends as being of far greater and wider significance 
than any of the numberiess alterations of methods that have 
been introduced which are but evidences of it. The very idea of 
what it means to be a consistent Christian is changed. The 
meaning attached to conversion has been narrowed, as well as 
the scope of Christian work ; and the Society of Friends, instead 
of being, as it should have been, the herald of progress, of spirit- 
ual liberty and manhood, a witness to the personal indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit in every believer, a witness to the true dignity of 
manin Christ Jesus, the stanch upholder of unpopular right 
and truth, unswerving from the line of duty, and testifying to 
the sufficiency of Divine protection for the children of God, is 
in danger of becoming a sort of second.class evangelical sect, 
afraid to maintain so much as one peculiarity to distinguish it 
from others. 

“A mere peculiarity may well be. dispensed with; but the 
spontaneous ‘character of vocal exercises in meetings for wor- 
ship, the reliance upon individual faithfulness first, and organ- 
ization only as it encourages this; the training of man to look 
first to God's call,and not to man’s arrangement, in spiritual 
work ; the freedom from dependence upon rites and ceremonies ; 
the doctrine of the universality of the work cf the Holy Ghost ; 
the equality of women with men in the Church ; the firm holding 
of Christ’s command in regard to peace and truth—none of these 
are mere peculiarities. Lightly held and carried out, they create 
and maintain a strong type of Christian character such as the 
Church and the world need.” 


It is not denied that there have been additions to the 
nominal membership of Iowa Yearly Meeting; but they 
have been in new and frontier districts where they know 
but little of Friends, or their principles, and where emo- 
tional preaching best succeeds. It was admitted at the 
late Conference at Indianapolis that city meetings were not 
growing, but declining, under the new system. 

Wherever they hold revival meetings in the cities, if any 
are attracted to them outside of their own members, they 
are generally from the Holiness Band, the Salvation 
Army, or the Free Methodist, whose teaching and methods 
correspond. 

While Iowa Yearly Meeting, with its “‘ tenfo'd activities” 
and aggressive evangelistic movements aided by paid Das- 
tors, has added twenty-eight per cent. to its nominal mem- 
bership in twelve years, Baltimore Yearly Meeting, adher- 


ing to the old Quakerism in doctrine and methods, and dis- 


carding the new, has increased eighty-five per cent., more 
than three to one on the gain of Iowa. This is one of the 
‘interesting denominational developments in recent years 
among the Friends” which does not sustain the statement 
that ‘‘ wherever the employment of paid pastors has been 
adopted, it has made the Friends a growing instead of a 
stationary or declining body.” 
San Joss, Cat, 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


AccorDING to The Catholic Herald there are about 
152,000 cotored Catholics in the United States. 


....J. L. Girardeau, Professor of Theology in the South- 
ern Presbyterian Seminary at Columbus, S. C., has ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect next May. 


....The Foreign Mission Board of the Presbyterian 
Church, South, has received up to the end of June $40,104, 
being a gain over last year for the same period of $1,518. 


..--In the “‘ New College,” the Divinity Hall of the Free 
Church of Scotland, there are forty-nine students from 
other lands, of whom fifteen are from Ireland and eleven 
from America. 


....Dr. George L. Perrin, who has been the Universalist 
missionary in Japan, has tendered his resignation, which 
has been accepted. Dr. Perrin is to enter upon Church 
work in Boston. 


....Dr. A. H. Huizinga, of New Paltz, N.Y., has accepted 
the appointment of Adjunct Professor of Old Testament 
Literature and Exegesis in McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary (Presbyterian), in Chicago. 


..-.Seven Chaldean priests from Eastern Turkey have 
come to this country to beg money for building a church in 
their native land. Some showed a letter of introduction, 
in very bad French, said to be from the Bishop of Mesopo- 
tamia. Others claimed to be Presbyterians. Onesaid that 
he came from the city of Van, in Asia Minor. At first there 
was some hesitancy about allowing them to land, as they 
appeared to be very like paupers. They were, however, at 
last released. 


....The twelfth Baptist Congress is to be held at the 
Woodward Avenue Church, Detroit, Mich., November 
13th-15th. Among the topics arranged for are ‘‘ Tradition 
as a Formative Force in Baptist Doctrine and Church 
Life’; ‘‘ What does the Denomination Owe to its Colleges, 
and what do the Colleges Owe to the Denomination”’; 
“The Formation of Criminal Classes ; its Cause and Cure”’; 
* The Interpretation of the Old Testament as Affected by 
Modern Scholarship.” 


.... The practice of undertaking the support of special 
missionaries, either on the foreign or home field, is rapidly 
extending among the churches. The First Congregational 
Church of Binghamton, with the approval of the Ameri- 
gan Board, has selected Mr. W. M. Zumbro, recently grad- 
uated at Yale Divinity School, who 1s under appointment 
for service in the Madura Mission. The new missionary 
has transferred his membership to the church, and was 
ordained under its auspices July 5th. 


....The fourth annual convention of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union met at Toronto, Canada, July 19th, and 
adjourned July 22d. About 4,000 delegates were in attend- 
ance. Among those present were President John H. Chap- 
man, of Chicago; Governor Northen, of Georgia; Dr. 
Lawrence, of Chicago; President Whitman, of Colby Uni- 
versity ; Dr. Ellis, of Baltimore, and others. The meetings 
were very enthusiastic. Special reference was made to the 
way in which Sunday was kept in the city. 


....The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, in an editorial 
on church-goipg in summer weather, complains of many 
Catholics for neglecting mass on Sundays and eating 
meat on Fridays. It insists that they bring scandal upon 
the Church by so doing. It says that the churches, gener- 


’ ally, recognizing that human nature has much to bear in 


hot weather, have dispensed with Sunday high mass and 
have only low celebrations. The Catholic churches at 
summer resorts are, it says, generally well attended. 


.... While there has been some criticism of the annual 
meetings of the American Board and the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society because of what was termed the 
machine method of presenting papers, the Baptists are 
considering whether some such definite arrangement may 
not be advantageous in their anniversaries. There seems 
to be a very general feeling that the present system is not 
only inefficient, but dangerous, and liable to result in the 
carrying of the meeting by platform speakers rather than 
by thinkers. 


...-It is reported from China that Miss Fulton and Mrs. 
Noyes, of the American Presbyterian Mission at Canton, 
were recently walking out when a Chinaman fell down in 
aswoon in front of them. Miss Fulton immediately ap- 
plied smelling salts to the sick man, who, however, died 
very soon, being stricken with the plague. The natives 
around attributed his death to the ladies and commenced 
an attack upon them with stones and bricks. They were, 
however, after some difficulty rescued by a party of Custom 
House officers. 


...-At the recent laying of the corner stone of the new 
Embury Methodist Episcopal Church in Brooklyn, Judge 
Gaynor made an address, in which he took strong ground 
in favor of the repeal of the law exempting church prop- 
erty or any church devoted to religious uses from taxa- 
tion. He held that the amount of taxes which should be 
paid by the Church is now assessed upon the individuals, 
and that also the present law is in the line of the support 
of sectarian institutions by the State, which he considered 
unwise in the extreme. 


...-The Western Watchman does not believe that any 
Catholic Church in New Orleans has a special entrance 
and exit door for the Negroes. It says that the Negroes go 
into the same confessional as white people, receive com- 
munion side by side with them at the same railing, have 
their children baptized at the same font, are anointed out 
of the same oil-stocks, receive out of the same ciborium, 
dip their fingers in the same holy font, listen to the same 
sermons, and follow the same laws, It claims that the only 
discrimination is in the matter of pews, which the Catho- 
lic Church, following the example of the Protestant 


Church assigns, on the basis of subscriptions or pew rental. 
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...-A large number of the young people’s societies of 
New York and Brooklyn, including the Endeavor Society 
ofthe Hanson Place Baptist Church in Brooklyn, United 
Chapters of King’s Daughters and Sons of New York and 
Brooklyn, Epworth League of Trinity and Embury Meth- 
odist Episcopal churches, and others have planned for ex- 
cursions to Ocean Grove and Asbury Park during’ the 
summer season, not merely for their own enjoyment, but 
for the benefit of their work, the King’s Daughters keep- 
ing in mind especially their tenement-house work. 


...-Of the millions withheld from the Roman Catholic 
prelates and priests during the Culturkampf period be- 
cause they refused to swear obedience to the Folk or May 
and other laws, now long since repealed, the Prussian 
Government has paid back to the Roman Catholics the 
sum of 13,931,521 marks, the cost of managing this fund, 
61,060 marks being deducted. In addition, 2,016,652 marks 
have been paid to diocesan officials. These enormous sums 
are being used by the Church for the support of poor con- 
gregations, the erection of new churches and the support 
of superannuated clergymen. . 


..--Bishop ©. C. Penick, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, formerly missionary bishop in Africa, now re- 
tired, writes a letter stating that the offerings of the 
Church for the colored work forthe period ending May 2\st, 
1894, show an actual gain over the previous year of $1,144, 
the total amount being $14,678. Bishop Penick says that 
the work among the colored people is quite prosperous. In 
South Carolina alone there are 1,900 Negroes in the Church 
schools. One-third of the confirmations reported by the 
Bishop of Georgia for the past®¥ear were of Negroes. . He 
says there are in all 6,700 Negro communicants in the 
Church. The smallness of this number he considers a re- 
proach. He makes an appeal for enlarged contributions 
and for a larger interest in the spiritual welfare of the 
colored people. 


....-The new constitution of the Reformed (German) 
Church has, according tothe Reformed Church Messenger, 
been ratified by the classes. If the official returns shall 
show that the necessary two-thirds vote has been cast in 
favor of it, it will go into effect after its adoption shall 
have been officially declared by the next General Synod in 
1896. The present submission was the third within the 
last twelve years. In each of the previous instances the 
proposed constitution was defeated. The new constitation 
is considerably longer than the old, but is thought to be 
brief enough for the changed circumstances. The last re- 
vision was made in the light of the opinions expressed with 
regard to the first two drafts. In the recent vote of the 
classes it is said that in many cases the action was either 
unanimously in favo: of or unanimously against the con- 
stitution. 


...-The Catholic Summer School at Plattsburg was 
opened July 15th with a sermor by Bishop Watterson, of 
Columbus, O. Among the lecturers have been the Rev. 
P. A. Halpin, of the Jesuits ; the Hon. W. C. Robinson, of 
Yale Law School; Prof. James Hall, geologist of New 
York State, and the Rev. Walter Elliott, of the Paulist 
Fathers. Large excursion parties are expected from New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Worcester, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, and other places. The president received from Mgr. 
Satolli the other day a letter from the Pope, expressing his 
interest in the summer school, and his hope that it would 
accomplish much in the defense of the Catholic Church 
and the inducement of others to join its communion, and 
also that it might give additional help to the solution of 
the various problems of the State, and especially for the 
bringing about of that Christian unity which he had so 
earnestly presented in his Encyclical. 


...-The Long Beach (L. I.) Summer Parliament was fairly 
inaugurated last week. There were meetings of the 
King’s Daughters, Baptist Young People’s Union, Ep- 
worth League, Christian Endeavor and Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The week from July 22d to 28th 
is to be a Chautauqua week, then comes a Sunday-school 
assembly, a congress of religions, a temperance con- 
vention and a forum of reforms, the whole closing 
August 25th. Many of the most prominent speakers on 
these different topics are to be present, among them 
Drs. Jesse L. Hurlbut, Wilbur F. Crafts, F. F. Ellin- 
wood, Anson P. Atterbury, B. B. Tyler and J. L. Scudder; 
also Major-General O. O. Howard, Anthony Comstock, 
Thomas E. Murphy, Samuel Gompers and many others, 
There are also entertainments, music and readings under 
the care of Prof. A. T. Schauffler, the whole under the gen- 
eral direction of Dr. D. J. Burrell, of the Marble Collegiate 
Church in this city. 


....The Russian Government have decided to remove all 
political and religious disability from the Karaite sect of 
Jews. Hitherto this numerous body of Jews, altho not re- 
stricted to such an extent as the ordinary Russian-Polish 
Jew, bas nevertheless labored under many disadvantages 
from which the Christian is free. These disadvantages and 
restrictions are now to be abolished. The Karaites, who 
are found in greatest number in the Crimea, and in the 
provinces of Kherson and Podolia, are, as their name de- 
notes, Scripturists, and not Talmudists or Traditionists as 
are the ordinary Jews. Their origin is involved in a good 
deal of obscurity, but it is believed that their revolt from 
Rabbinism took place some time in the eighth century. The 
doctrines of the resurrection and of future retribution on 
the wicked are part of their creed. They speak a dialect of 
Turki, and their costume is that of the Crim Tartars. 
Meanwhile a steady stream of orthodox Jewish emigrants 
for the Argentine Republic continues to pour into Odessa, 
from which port they are shipped in parties of from fifty 
toa hundred. These emigrants do not belong to the pau- 
per class, but look welj fed, well clothed and in affluent 
circumstances. Many of them have a practical knowledge 
of agriculture, a too rare accomplishment among Jews, ac- 
quired in the Hebrew agricultural colonies, many of which 
still exist in the provinces of Bessarabia and Kherson. 
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claims of our boly religion. 
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These emigrants are now leaving for the Argentines under 
the direction of one of Baron Hirsch’s agents, and are full 
of confidence that in their new homes they will enter on a 
prosperous career impossible in Russia. 


-- +. The General Conference of the Australasian Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, recently in session at Sydney, adopted 
resolutions in favor of union with the other branches of 
Methodism in Australasia. The constitutional basis upon 
which the Church is prepared to unite with other Metho- 
dist Churches of like faith and practice, is the plan agreed 
upon by the Methodist bodies held in Melbourne in 1892. 
The resolution provides for a standing committee on 
Methodist union who shall have power to act inthe matter 
during the interval between the present and the succeed- 
ing General Conference. The Conference directs each of its 
annual conferences to ask the other Methodist bodies to 
join in creating within its own bounds a federal council of 
Methodist Churches. There was a debate on the subject 
lasting three days. At the beginning it was thought that 
the Conference was about evenly divided ; but when the 
vote was taken it was found that a large majority were in 
favor of union, the vote being 101 to 14. A resolution was 
carried unanimously that when all the Methodist bodies 
are united they shall bear the title “‘ The Methodist Church 
of Australasia.” 


----The portion of the Pope’s Encyclical, which was ad- 
dressed to the Protestant bodies, is as follows: 


“ With no less charity do We look to the peoples whom at a 
more recent date a certain and unusual change (conversio) in the 
times and in the affairs of men separated from the Roman 
Church. Consigning to oblivion the vicissitudes of the past, let 
them lift their thoughts above human considerations, and with 
minds eager alone for truth and salvation, let them consider the 
Church founded by Christ. If they will compare their own reli- 
gious communities with it. and take note of the condition of.reli- 
gion among them, they will freely admit that in failing to ob- 
serve primitive tradition they have, through various erroneous 
steps, glided into novelties; nor will they deny that of what may 
be called the patrimony of truth which the leaders of the reli- 
gious revolution took away with them on their secession scarcely 
a single formula of faith, enforced with certainty and authority, 
survives among them. Nay, it has come to this, that many are 
not ashamed to tear away the very foundation on which alone 
rests religion and the entire hope of mortals; that is, the divine 
nature of Jesus Christ, the Savior. In the same way,'to the 
books of the Old and New Testaments, which they heretofore 
affirmed were written with divine inspiration, they now deny 
this authority, a consequence which, no doubt, was altogether 
inevitable when each one was given the power of interpretation 
according to his private opinion and judgment. 

“ Hence followed the fact of each individual conscience becom- 
ing itsown guide and standard of life, every other rule of con- 
duct being rejected; hence, too, arose contradictory opinions 
and the multiplication of sects, often endingin the acceptance 
of the tenets of naturalism and rationalism. Accordingly, de- 
spairing of agreement in doctrine, they now preach and advocate 
the union of fraternal charity; and this, indeed, very properly, 
since We ought all to be bound together by mutual charity, for 
this above everything Jesus Christ commanded, and he wished 
it to be the mark of his followers that they should love one an- 
other. But how can perfect charity unite men’s hearts if their 
minds have not been harmonized by faith? For these reasons a 
number of those to whom We refer, persons of sound judgment 
and seekers after truth, have sought the sure way of salvation in 
the Catholic Church, as they clearly understood that they could 
not possibly be united to Jesus Christ as the Head, without ad- 
hering to his Body, which is the Church, nor possess the true 
faith of Christ while repudiating the legitimate magisterium 
confided to Peter and his successors. They plainly perceived 
.-4tin the Roman Church alone were realized the appearance 
4 image of the true Church, visible to all through the marks 
impressed upon it by God, its author. And among these Cath- 
olics there are many endowed with keen jujJgment and with a 
singular capacity for the investigation of antiquity who, by ad- 
mirable writings, have proved the continuity of the Roman 
Church from the days of the Apostles, the integrity of its doc- 
trines, and the constancy of its discipline. With the example of 
such men before Us, it is with Our heart, rather than with Our 
voice, that We appeal to you, brethren, who have now for three 
centuries been at variance with us respecting the Catholic faith, 
and to all you who, from whatever cause, have been separated 
from Us. “Let Us all meet into the unity of faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God” (Eph. 4: 13.) Permit Us to hold 
out the hand to you lovingly and invite you within that unity 
which has never been and never can be wanting tu the Catholic 
Church. The Church, ourcommon mother, has long been call- 
ing you back to herself; the Catholics throughout the world 
expect you with fraternal longing to come and piously worship 
God with Us and to be united to Us in perfect charity by the pro- 

fession of one Gospel, one Faith and one Hope.” 








Missions. 
A CLUB OF LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


BY THE REV. J. P. MOORE, 
MISSIONARY OF THE REFORMED (GERMAN) CHURCH. 


THE city of Sendai, in the northeast of Japan, is the 
seat of one of the five higher middle schools in the Empire. 
These schools,being preparatory to the Imperial Universi- 
ty, are very popular and attended by hundreds of the best 
young men of the land. 

In this school at Sendai was organized a Y. M. C. A., but 
on account of persecution and the faithlessness of some of 
its members, it died out. About this timea Christian pro- 
fessor and several earnest young men thought of reviving 
the association; but when they asked for the consent of 
the authorities, it was refused. So an organization under 
a different name was effected—‘‘ The Club of Love and 
Friendship.”” A house was rented outside of the school, a 
reading-room established; and in this building Bible- 
classes and Christian lectures were held. 

Thisclub soon became a center of moral and religious in- 
fluence, not only among the more than six hundred stu- 
dents, but also in this city of more than sixty thousand 
souls, being the moat intelligent body of Christians in all 
thiscommunity. Under its auspices, public lectures have 
been held where native and foreign men discussed the 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


The students, by their exemplary conduct, have won the 
respect and the admiration, even, of their instructors, have 
brought Christianity to the favorable notice of their fellow- 
students, and, in many ways, have been a great power for 
good during the last three years. Recently one of the 
young men said to the writer, who was formerly a teacher 
of the school and who has been deeply interested in these 
young men, that there was no longer any opposition in the 
school and that they were much encouraged. 

Thus some forty young men, by their blameless lives and 
exemplary conduct, have largely won over a school, once 
a hotbed of opposition to Christianity, to favor. Recently 
an enzetsukwat (public lecture) was held by these young 
men in the city, where four speakers addressed nearly three 
hundred students for three hours, receiving the most re- 
spectful attention. 

SENDaI. 


<> 
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THE Rev. H. C. Tucker, agent of the American Bible 
Society in Brazil, gives in The Methodist Review of Mis- 
sions asummary of the Bible work in that country for the 
past six years, during which he has bad charge of the 
agency. There have been constantly employed from five 
to twelve men traveling over the whole country and visit- 
ing families everywhere. The number of copies of Scrip- 
ture sold has been 56,087, while 6,912 have been given to the 
poor, making a total distribution of 62,999. The distribu- 
tion for the first year of his agency, 1888, was 7,286, and for 
1893, 15,507. The receipts from sales for the first year were 
$1,813; for the last year, $4,323. The expenses rose from 
$7,903 to $9,221, so that the increase of work done was very 
much greater than the increase of the cost. Estimating 
the total Bible work, he says that the British and Foreign 
Bible Society agency has, during those six years, distri- 
buted about 100,000 copies, while another branch of the 
American Bible Society, covering two of the provinces, 
has distributed perhaps 7,000,so0 that the total sum of 
Bible distribution in Brazil during the past six years must 
be fully 170,000 copies. Calling attention to the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, he makes special mention of the 
vast territory to be covered and the sparseness of the pop- 
ulation. While Brazil is about equalin size to the United 
States, its population is only 14,000,000, about one-fifth of 
thatof this country. There are no railroads of conre- 
quence, few of the rivers are navigated, and while 
sixteen of the twenty States have a seacoast, the only way 
to reach inland population is by the pack mule. Another 
barrier is the inability of the people to read. Probably not 
more than fifteen per cent. of the whole population have 
any knowledge of letters. The number of readers on the 
coast is much larger than in the interior, and often a col- 
porter finds very few persons in any of the communities 
who can read the book he carries them. The greatest diffi- 
culty of all he finds to be the opposition of the Roman 
Catholic priests, who are careful to teach their followers 
that the written Word was never intended by God for the 
people to read, so that many really believe that they com- 
mit a sin in reading the Bible. Again, the people are told 
that the Protestant sible is false, full of lies and a very 
dangerous book. Asa natural result, there is very much 
of genuine persecution. The priests destroy every Bible 
they can get hold of, and do all in their power to prevent 
the people from buying. In view of these difficulties the 
distribution he considers to be very encouraging. Un- 
doubtedly not every copy bought is read; but the greater 
part are, and the result is frequently manifest. A large 
number of the evangelical churches in the country had 
their beginning in the work of the colporters of the Bible 
Society. 

....The Rev. W. M. Paull, one of the secretaries of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, has recently been visit- 
ing North Africa, paying special attention to the work of 
the North African Mission in Tunis, Constantine, Algiers 
and Tiemcem. While the chief work is among the Berbers, 
the missionaries are glad to help any, Jews and French. 
The Arab houses are far more open to lady visitors than is 
generally supposed ; and the medical work, of which there 
is considerable, draws to the missions large numbers who 
probably would otherwise never approach them. The mis- 
sionaries, as a rule, live in the Arab quarters and in native 
houses, making it thus more easy for the natives to come 
into communication with them than did they live in the 
European sections. That the missionaries seem to have 
won the hearty respect of the people with whom they live 
is shown by the fact that in Tunis, and also in Constan- 
tine, the ladies traverse any part of the city by day or 
night in perfect safety, and receive many tokens of grati- 
tude in the form of kindly services. 








‘ Diblical Research. 


THE relation of the teachings of the Natural Sciences 
to those of the Scriptures, especially in relation to Crea- 
tion and the Flood, is being discussed by Roman Catholic 
scholars more actively than it is done by Protestants. Pos- 
sibly this is a result of the incentive given by the decree 
of the Vatican Council, Sess. I[I, c.4. The latest large 
work on this subject, by a Roman Catholic scholar, is a 
two-volume production by the Spanish prelate, the Domin- 
ican Bishop of Oviedo, B. Martinez Vigil, entitled ‘‘ La 
Creacion, la Redencion y la Iglesia ante la ciencia, la 
critica y el ractonalismo’”’ (Madrid, 1892). While the vol- 
ume isan apologetical defense of the Creation, Redemp- 
tion, and the Church, it deals in detail especially with the 
first. The author defends the divine authority and cred- 
ibility of the biblical account of creation from the stand- 
point of our ideal concordism after the manner maintain- 
ed also by German Catholics. He, however, makes rather 
far-reaching concessions to the modern interpretation of 
the narrative of the Deluge. He rejects an absolute 
Deluge covering the entire earth, altho he does not in this 
report go as far as his French brother, Abbé Motais, in his 
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“De Déluge Biblique,” who admits that even some of man 
kind were preserved from destruction. Vigil concludes 
that the bulk of the animal kingdom was preserved, but 
that mankind, who at that period were yet confined to 
these Asiatic primeval seats, were all destroyed, except 
eight couls (1 Pet. 3: 26). Another Catholic scholar, de- 
fending the biblical account of Creation, from the stand- 
point of an ideal concordism, is the learned J. Semeria, in 
the Revue Biblique (tome II, Oct., 1893, pp. 487-501), in bis 
article “‘ La Cosmogonie Mosaique.” He rejects a closer 
parallelism between the order of the six days’ creation in 
Genesis and the periods of modern geology. 


.---[t is interesting to note that in these days when the 
historical character and the literary integrity and authen- 
ticity of the hook of the Acts have been discarded by a 
number of advanced theological critics, the honor of the 
book is being defended by secular scholars of the highest 
authority. Its latest defender is no less a person than the 
famous Berlin historian, Prof. Ernst Curtius, author of 
the “History of Greece.” He recently delivered an address 
to the members of the Academy of Sciences in Berlin on 
the subject of “‘ Paul in Athens.’”’ He maintains in this 
discourse that if a reader permits in an unprejudiced way 
the Acts to make its impress, it is impossible to think 
otherwise than that the record here given is authoritative. 


“In the sixteenth verse in question there is such a fullness of 

historical matter, everything is so pregnant and unique, so life- 
like and characteristic; there is nothing in it that is otherwise 
than natural, as would be the case if the contents were a fabrica- 
tion. It is impossible to detect any tendency in the book, which 
would make a fabricated account possible. A person must have 
been in Athens to appreciate this account properly.” 
Witk words like these Curtius defends the historical 
character of the account given of Paul, claims that any one 
who doubts this tears one of the most valuable leaves out 
of the history of mankind. 








Che Sunday-School. ; 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 5TH. 
THE BAPTISM OF JESUS.—Makk 1: 1-11. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘ Thou art my beloved Son in whom I 
am well pleased.’’—MARK 1: 11. 

NotEs.—‘‘ The Beginning.” —This verse is the title of the 
first part of the Gospel of Mark. “ Written in 
Isaiah.”’—The first part of the quotation is from Malachi 
3: 1, and the second part from Isaiah 40: 3. The Old Ver- 
sion has ‘‘ Prophets”’ for “ Isaiah.’’ Thechavge was made 
by some ancient copyists who knew that two prophets were 
quoted. “* Before thy face.”’—In Malachi it is ** Before 
me.” The same change of pronoun is made by other 
evangelists, showing how fully they identified Christ with 
Jehovah, who was speaking. “Make his paths 
straight.”—In Isaiah the thought is of Jehovah coming, as 
aking comes with his army, to succor Jerusalem and to 
bring back her captivity from the East. He was to come 
through the wilderness, and all the roads were to be re- 
paired and straightened for the King’s journey. 
“ John came who baptized.’’—Better than the Old Version, 
as it shows how John was the forerunner. “In the 
Wilderness.’’—East of Jordan at different places, but prob- 
ably south, opposite Jericho, where the people of Jerusalem 
went to hear him. ** Camel’s hair.”’—The raiment of 
desert people. ** Locusts and wild honey.’”’—Old mou- 
uments often picture locusts strung on a stick, like fish, 
for food. “Stoop down and unloose.’”’—This was a 
duty of a menial to untie the sandals ofa guest. —* In 
the Jordan.”’—Both John and Jesus standing in the river. 

Instruction.—“Gospel”’ means good news. It was good 
news to Jews, and still more to Gentiles. It told how to be 
saved, and that salvation is a free gift. 

The Evangelist begins by telling us that Jesus Christ 
was “Son of God.’”’ He puts Christ’s divine nature in the 
foreground, just as John does in his Gospel. 

There had to be preparation made for Christ’s coming. 
He did not burst ona people unprepared. Just so dawn 
prepares for sunrise, spring for summer. So youth pre- 
pares for manhood, school days for life work, this life for 
the other life. We must keep making ready all our lives. 
We must plan ahead for any good work we want done. 
Forethought is wisdom and success. 

If Christ were now announced as to come, how we would 
make ready for him! We would gather processions and 
adorn churches. But he says ‘‘ Behold, I come quickly.” 

The teaching of John the Baptist was simply ‘* Repent.” 
Tbat was his condition of salvation, or rather, his way of 
preparation ; and there is no better way. The first thing 
to do in coming to God is to forsake all sin. 

Repentance means two things: first, being sorry for 
what one has done wrong; and, second, resolving to be no 
more guilty. Without the last, which is reformation, the 
first is mere pretense or self-deception. 

One who repents will surely go further. He will look to 
God for pardon and salvation, which is faith. He will 
cease being selfish, and will begin to do good to others, 
which is love. 

Here was a great revival of religion ; and we must believe 
that many were soundly converted, while many others 
went back to their selfish life. But we must judge a re- 
vival by its successes, not its failures. There slways are 
failures. 

John’s rude clothes and rough voice and harsh manner 
had something to do with his success. Men said he was a 
prophet of the good old sort. But his was not the only 
way. It was not the way of Jesus. 

Baptism with the Holy Spirit is not merely the miracu- 
lous gifts of Pentecost; but it is the renewal of the heart, 
being.born of the Spirit, which gives a burning love and 
zeal for God. 

So Jesus also was baptized. He did not need it; he re- 
quired no repentance and no sign of cleansing. But he did 
need to fulfill all the forms of righteousness. A man may 
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say. 1 do not need to join the Church ; but Jesus did, and 
are you better than Jesus ? 

The Spirit descended on Jesus, in form like adove. We 
may understand that he now first came into the full con- 
sciousness of his mission. He fully understood that he was 
the Messiah, and what that meant. And yet we are not 
told that he came into the full consciousness of his God- 
head, with its omnipotence and omniscience. ‘ 

Do not we also wish to be beloved sons of God? Will we 
not take the means and acquire the character ? 

John’s modesty is a lesson for us. John was ready to 
make room for a younger and greater successor, one who 
had better ways, better fitting the age. Can our older and 
younger people learn gracefully to make room for those 
who can do better than we? We can sometimes serve God 
and man best by getting owt of the way. 2 

Let us listen to God’s voice in the heavens. He may be 
calling us, giving usacommission. Let the young hearken 
to learn if God has no special call for them. 








School and College. 


THOSE who deprecate long summer vacations for stu- 
dents, either young or advanced, must admit that the 
weeks of July and August are being pretty well filled with 
varieties of summer schools. Not only are teachers well 
served with opportunities to improve their minds and 
methods of teaching, but the older portion of those whom 
they teach are not shut out of the Chautauquas and the 
many forms of summer schools which combine recreation 
with instruction. There is a movement in this city for 
what are called vacation schools. The Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor has undertaken to raise 
a fund fer the opening of certain public schools adjacent to 
the congested distriets of the city for the instruction in 
kindergartening and manual training of such children as 
may desire to profit by this timely opportunity. The ob- 
ject of this experiment is—First, by the inducement of an 
oceupation more akin to recreation than labor, to take the 
children off the street for at least a few hours a day of 
their vacation term, which is not always profitable and 
frequently deleterious. Second, to encourage in them an 
interest in the various forms of handicraft and the acquire- 
ment of a general facility in the handling of tools. It is 
said that the experiment has. already been adopted with 
success in Boston and other cities. In this effort the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of the Poor and the 
Board of Education are co-operating, through the School 


Trustees of the several school districts in which the school- 


houses to be opened are situated. The latter provides the 
buildings, the Association provides for all necessary ex- 
penses of tuition, including salaries and the services of a 
special secretary of the Department of Schools and Insti- 
tutions of the Association. The course of instruction will 
extend over a period of about six weeks; and it is hoped 
that the generous-minded people of New York will return 
to the Society the amount—$5,000—appropriated by it. 
Distinct classes will be formed in kindergartening, car- 
pentry, gymnastics, drawing, sewing and other interest- 
ing and instructive manuai exercises. The hours, as at 
present arranged, will be from 9 till 1 o’clock, and the 
schools will be open to all those who have registered 
their names. 


...-President Warfield, of Lafayette, discussed at the 
recent meeting of the National Educational Association, 
at Asbury Park, N. J., the question of student co-opera- 
tion in college government. He said the parental relation 
in college administration had ceased to be real. It has be- 
come less and less possible, and more and more objection- 
able, to the students, and nothing has been adopted as a 
substitute for the decaying system. A new and definite 
system is demanded. 

* Amherst hastried student co-operation, Cornell and Prince- 
ton have tried committing special functions to students, Chicago 
and others have tried regulating the dormitories by the inmates. 
All report a general approbation. Indeed, on every side there is 
a growing feeling that college students ‘are no longer boys, but 
men ; that they are generally earnest and self-respecting; that 
loyalty to their own institution is an increasingly influential 
sentiment. In recognition of these facts it seems as tho nothing 
could be more natural than to give these sentiments outlet and 
direction by enlisting them in the cause of college government.” 
The college can hardly refuse to intrust its students, 
many of whom are voters, and nearly on the verge of civil 
manhood, with a share of responsibility for good order. It 
is likewise the duty of the college to train its students to 
become citizens as well as to be scholars: 

“In the hands of those who aid and abet hazing the Grand 
Jury can scarcely be effective. The cure is early teaching of the 
same code of morals in college and in State. I believe that an 
overwhelming proportion of our young men are ready to respond 
to increased responsibility, and to justify a large measure of 
confidence. The details of the plans are various and unimpor- 
tant. The beginning should be made with care, and develop- 
ment must be made to rest on results. The future will certainly 
justify a large degree of mutual confidence and trust between 
teacher and student, and will exhibit in student and alumnus a 
higher appreciation of the munificence of benefactors and of in- 
terest in the development of the college which he calls his own.” 


....-The proposed Woman’s Medical Institute in St. 
Petersburg is nowto be established. Sufficient capital to 
insure a yearly income of more than 50,000 rubles has been 
secured, and the city provides the necessary college build- 
ings and hospitals. The whole will be in charge of the 


Ministry of Education, and the school will be opened in - 


the fall. Thenumber of women physicians is exception- 
ally large in Russia, but their work is confined entirely to 
practice among their own sex andthe children. One reason 
for this is the fact that the Czar has twelve million Moham- 
medan subjects, and Mohammedan women will not permit 
male physicians to treat them, and only in exceptional 
cases to enter the nurseries, which are in connection with 
the women’s department of the houses. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Charities. 


THE American Female Guardian Society ‘4nd Home 
for the Friendless, of this city, is one of the oldest of the 
child-saving institutions, having been established in the 
thirties, when New York’s awakened philanthropic and 
religious sentiment crystallized into half a dozen organi- 
zations such as this one. At that time there were no insti- 
tutions for gathering in the children of vicious, dissipated 
or destitute parents, clothing and educating them, and, 
when the parents -had given them up in entirely, finding 
homes forthem. In the last year the Home has admitted 267 
children, and sent out 69 to permanent homes. This is only 
a part of the society’s work. Forty years ago it organized 
aday school for street children, something on the plan of 
the Ragged Schools of London. This proved so successful 
that more were established, till now the society has twelve 
of these industrial schools under the supervision of the 
Board of Education, teaching the regular first six grades 
of the public schools. and giving instruction besides in 
cooking and sewing, with kindergarten classes for the 
youngest in seven of the schools. To these schools, which 
are in the tenement-house districts of the East and 
West sides of the city, from Willett Street to 116th 
Street, the poorest of the city’s poor, mostly for- 
eigners or the children of foreigners—Hebrews, Hunga- 
rians, Poles, Germans, Italians,etc.—go. They numbered 
5,684 and were of 15 nationalities last year. As many of 
them have little food at home, a luncheon of bread is pro- 
vided daily, and in some schools hot soup was added. dur- 
ing the winter, while a loafis given to carry home when it 
is needed, over 20,000 loaves having been used this year 
The school-teachers made in the year 6,600 visits in the 
homes of the children, and 12,600 garments were distrib- 
uted, besides shoes, quilts, coal and food tickets, and 
through the generosity of The Tribune Coal and Food 


Fund, 500 of the families were supplied with groceries or 
withcoal. This was a great help to the society in caring 
for its poor through the unusually hard winter. 





...- The executors of the will of John Crerar, of Chicago, 
have filed in the Probate Court their final accounting, and 
report that the cash on hand, receipts from sales, etc., 
amounted to $1,000,378. Out of a total legacies paid of 
$992,208, the following institutions are the largest benefici- 
aries: Second Presbyterian Church, $108,750 ; Second Pres- 
byterian Mission Schools, $108,750; Abraham Lincoln Mon- 
ument Fund, $108,750; Presbyterian League of Chicago 
$50,000; Young Men’s Christian Association, $50,000; Old 
People’s Home, $50,000 ; Chicago Nursery and Half-Orphan 
Asylum, $50,000 ; Illinois Training School for Nurses, $50,- 
000; Chicago Relief and Aid Society, $50,000; American 
Sunday-School Union, $50,000; Chicago Orphan Asylum, 
50,000 ; Chicago Home for the Friendless, $50,000; Chicago 
Manual Training School, $50,000; Chicago Bible Suciety, 
$50,000 ; Scotch Presbyterian Church of New York, $25,000; 
Presbyterian Hospital, $25,000; St. Luke’s Hospital, $25,- 
000; Chicago Historical Society, $25,000: St. Andrew’s So- 
ciety of New York State, $10,000. The report states that 
the executors hold in trust the residue of the estate to be 
expended in erecting the John Crerar Public Library. 


.... The Evangelical Baptist Benevolent and Missionary 
Society of Tremont Temple, has, at last, after legal con- 
test, become entitled to $20,000 by the will of Mrs. Jane D. 
Royce, ‘‘ for the benefit of the poor churches of Boston and 
vicinity.’? The church is already working on the finances 
of the new Temple, some 1,500 banks for private contribu- 
tions having recently been distributed, and the ladies are 
already arranging for a great bazaar to be held next fall. 








Personals. 


Mr. Geo. W. SMALLEY, the London correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, tells the following about the an- 
nouncement to M. Casimir-Perier of his election to the 
Presidency of the French Republic : 

* The President of the Senate, M. Challemel Lacour, made the 
formal announcement tohim. The scene, tho formal, was pri- 
vate, and the evidence is heresay. There was a little speech; 
then, ‘ Pale, filled with a profound sense of the tremendous re- 
sponsibility placed upon him by his fellow-citizens, M. Casimir- 
Perier, when M. Challemel Lacour thus addressed him and end- 
ed by embracing him—wept.’ But tears are not thought unman- 
ly by the Latin races. Men shed them under much less provoca- 
tion. Heroes weep upon the stage in almost trivial circum- 
stances ; and elsewhere -than upon the stage tears and other dis- 
plays of uncontrollable emotion are accep as evidence of ajust 
sensibility of character. We may, and indeed should, judge a 
Frenchman as a Frenchman, not asan American, and by French 
standards, not by those which that gallant and susceptible peo- 
ple would reject. So puages. M. Perier’s tears mean no more 
than the pressure of the hand, which in America would have 
been a sufficient substitute both for the embrace and the weep- 


ing. If anybody interprets either as a sigu of weakness, he will 
soon find out his mistake.” 





....Recently the Empress Charlotte, widow of Maximil- 
ian, of Mexico, reached her fifty-fourth birthday. The 
Cologne Gazette states that on that day, as had been their 
custom ever since the return of the unfortunate Princess 
from Mexico, her brother, King Leopold,of Belgium,together 
with his wife, of whom Charlotte has been especially fond, 
and who has for years been the only person who was able 
to cheer her up, visited her at the castle, near the village 
of Meysse, an hour and a half from Brussels, where she is 
confined in absolute seclusion. To all intents and pur- 

the visit this Bien was little more than a sad formal- 
ity, as the demented Queen no longer recognized her rela- 
tives, and even the announcement of the approaching mar- 
riage of her favorite niece, Princess Josephine, failed to 
awaken any gleam of intelligence. Until recently Char- 
lotte had been accustomed to play daily on the piano, 
now this, too, she has quit, andin the last weeks she has 
frequently become violent and is physically almost a 
wreck. King Leopold receives daily reports concerning 
his unfortunate sister. 


....The oldest member of the immediate royal family in 
Berlin is Prince Alexander, of Prassia, who has just passed 


his seventy-fifth milestone. The oldest member of t i 
tire Hohenzollern branch, both Protestant and pei 
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ANDERSON, 8S. D., ord. June 13th, Billerica Center, Mass. 

BROUGHER, J. W., ord. June 28th, First ch., Paterson, N. J. 

BURNHAM, C. W., Pawtuxet, R. I., withdraws resignation. . 

CRAFT, Gro. G., First ch., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 

DAVIDSON, Ww. A., ord. June 29th, Calvary ch., Utica, N. Y. 

DAVIS, N. S., ord. June 27th, Bellevue, Mich. 

DAVIS, 8. C., Boulder, Col., resigns. 

GATES, E, E., ord. June 25th, Sennett, N. Y. 

GIFFORD, O. P., D.D., Emmanuel cb., Chicago, IIl., accepts call 
to Delaware Ave. ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GOLDSMITH, P. H., South Carolina, called to Temple St. ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


HOVEY, Artrsour J., Raynham, accepts call to Groton, Mass. 

NICHOLS, A. D., ord. June 26th, Palmyra, N. Y. 

PERKINS, J. O., Chittenango, N. J., accepts call to Adams 

Center, N, Y 

STEWART, E. H., Pittston, Penn., resigns. 

WeEeee. Linn E,, Waverly, N. Y., called to New Brunswick, 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

wage? ly RicHARD H., Crookston, accepts call to Barnesville, 

inn. 

BUCK, Geo. H., ord. July 5th, Haydenville, Mass. 

CHAMPLIN, 0. P., accepts call to Oberon, N. D. 

CODDINGTON, F. M., Litchfield, Mich., resigns. 

DONALDSON, Davin, ord. July 6th, Ocheyedan, Ia. 

EVERETT, Joun E., ord. June 20th, Merrill, Mich. 

FLEMING, 8. J., Bedford, Mich., resigas. 

GODDARD, Dwiaut, ord, July 17th, Holyoke, Mass. 

GREENE, Harvey B., Hartford, Vt., resigns. 

HADDEN, Rosert A., called to West Pullman, Il. 

HAUSEN, L. C., German ch., Racine, Wis., resigns. 

HARESNAPE, W., Kirwin, Kan., resigns. 

HARRINGTON, Vernon C., Andover Sem., called to Belcher- 

town, Mass. 
HASSOLD, FReEp., Winthrop, N. J., resigns. 


HEATH, AvBert H., D.D., inst. July 10th, North ch., St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. 


HEWITT, Geo. R.. West Springfield, called to Calvinistic ch. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


HILL, Virart B., accepts call to Waucoma, Ia. 
HOLCOMBE, G. F., accepts call to Spring Valley, Wis. 
HUTCHINSON, W. A., Howard City, Mich., resigns. 
HYDE, Curas, L., ord. July 12th, Toledo, O. 

JONES, Joun E., accepts call to Cooperstown, N. D. 


KNIGHT, Wm. (Pres.), Cleveland, O., accepts call to First ch., 
Saginaw, Mich. 


KNOWLTON, STEPHEN, Danville, Vt., resigns. 
LAWRENCE, Joun, A., ord. and inst. July 10th, Acton, Me. 


LOW, W. F. (Meth.), East Boston, accepts call to Winthrop 
ch., Holbrook, Mass. 


MARSH, Hammonp L., Denmark, Ia., resigns. 


McCUNE, Rosert, Worthington, Minn., accepts call to Cham- 
berlain, S. D. 


McKINNON, Normay, ord. July 10th, Saco, Me. 

McLEAN, T. D., Blair, Neb., called to Magnolia, Ia. 

McLEAN, W., Grand Ledge, Mich., resigns. 

MITCHELL, FRANK, ord. June 27th, Alba, Mich. 

MOORE, PutiP, ord. and inst. July 3d, Saco, Me. 

MURPHY, W. J., Boston, Mass., accepts call to Edgewood, R. I. 
MUTTART, Wo. L., ord. July ilth, Deer Isle, Me. 

NEWMAN, Geo. N., ord. July 12th, Randolph, N. Y. 

PARKER, F. W., Hubbard, Ore., resigns. 

POOLE, Francis A., Sanford, Me., resigns. 

SMITH, James E., South ch., Grand Rapids, Mich., resigns. 
SOLANDT, J. A., ord. July 5th, West Stafford, Conn. 
SPELMAN, H. O., Angola, Ind., accepts call to Red Cloud, Neb. 
STROUT, J. W., Andover, Mass., called to Stanton, Neb. 
SWARTZ, Jogt, inst. July 10th, Steubenville, O. 

TROW, W. A., Albany, Ore., resigns 

WATSON, C. E., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Danvers, Ill. 


WILLIAMS, Joun P., Youngstown, accepts call to Welsh ch., 
Columbus, O. 


WOOD, Bens. C., ord. and inst. July 10th, Lisle, N. Y. 


LUTHERAN. 


GOHDES, W. H., ord. July 8th, St. Matthew’s German Evangel- 
ical ch., Washington, D. C. 
HOY, C. A., inst. June 26th, Funkstown, Md. 


LAWRENCE, Ws., D.D., Athens, accepts call to First ch., 
Fayette, N. Y. 


PREUS, H. A., an old and prominent Norwegian clergyman, 
died recently at Lee, Il. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARNES, W. S., Kearney, Neb., accepts call to Madison, Ind. 
BARR, L. W., inst. recently, Fairmount, W. Va. 

BERRY, F. P., Kansas City, Kan., resigns. 

pare 7 Jounn R., Glens Falls, called to First ch., Albany, 


GLIDDEN, N. D., inst. June 12th, Concord, Mich. 

HERRING, H. C., accepts call to Hyde Park ch., Chicago, Ill. 

HINES, T. W., ord. and inst. recently, Morningside ch., Pitts- 
burg, Penn. 

HOLLOWAY. T. P., Mizpah, called to Oak Lane ch. (Miles- 


town), Philadelphia, and also to Lower Dublin ch., Bustie- 
ton, Penn. 


LUCCOCK, Gro., D.D., accepts call to Metropolitan ch., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

McPHERSON, W. W., Charievoix, called to Three Rivers, Mich. 

MILLER, D. M., Conemaugh, Penn., died July 5th. 

PEIRCE, Geo. R., South Evanston, called to Belvidere, Ill. 

PENNELL, ALviy R., ord. and inst., June 15th, Cato, N. Y. 

RICE, THeron H., Alexandria, Va., called to First ch., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

SUTPHEN, Paut F., Cleveland, O., accepts call to Oxford ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

THOMPSON, Geo. E., inst. recently, Second ch., Detroit, Mich. 

TURNER, J. B. Altoona, Penn., called to Dover, Del. 

VAN DER LIPPE, Apzcsert, D.D., Dubuque, Ia., died July 


9th. : 
WHORRALL, Cuas. W., inst. June 26th, Bethel ch., Peoria, Ill. 
WILLIAMS Geo. P., Emerald Ave. ch., Chicago, LiL, resigns to 
become Superintendent of Home Missions for that Presby- 
tery. 
ax PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


GESNER, Anraur 'T., St. Luke’s ch., Detroit, Mich., called to 
en . 
T. G., Brooklyn, called to St. John’s ch., Parkville, 


MILLETT, D. C., D.D., Holmesburg, Penn., resigns. 
WOODSEN, Cuas. E., Franklin, Va., resigns. 
WRIGHT, Roperr H., St. Timothy’s ch., Philadelphia, Penn., 
resigns. 
REFORMED. . 
ero ey Everet J. (D.), inst, June 26th, Trinity ch., Am- 
8 m, N. Y. 
DICKSON, Jas. M. (D), inst. July 2d, East New York, N. Y. 
Eis 8. . and inst. July 15th, Ma: 


AY, =) ytown, \. 
OX, Tazor (D.), Philadelphia, accepts call w Warwick, 


N.Y. 
REILEY, Witurau, pcb ta died” July ith, Frechold, N. J, 
Yond ch, Orange City, ta: and Milweskex, Wig. 
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July 26, 1804 
Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” will be consider 
by us as.an equivalent to their publishers for al d. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 








LADD’S PSYCHOLOGY.* 
THE preface to this work irresistibly suggests Touch- 


stone’s introduction of Audrey in “‘As You Like It”— 
‘*An ill-favored thing, sir, but mine own.” Professor Ladd 
informs us that he can truthfully acknowledge nospecial 
obligations to any other psychologist, and states that no 
wide acquaintance with psychological literature will be 
required to enable the reader to discover that the point 
of view, the order of treatment, the discussion of the 
particular topics, are all independent and thoroughly the 
author’sown. ‘‘Indeed,” he continues, ‘it is my belief 
that there is not a page, and scarcely a line of this treatise, 
which does not show that all its material has been 
wrought anew into a distinct and characteristic organ- 
ism of truth.” 

Itis not probable that such self-complacency as this 
will be disturbed by anything that critics may say, and 
we shall accordingly proceed to state our judginent of 
this book somewhat more bluntly than we should have 
thought proper to do had the author adopted a modester 
tone. As to the claim of originality, we are decidedly of 
the opinion that the putting forth of this claim is an 
almost infallible sign of mediocrity. Go to any country 
village and the local poet and his friends will assure you 
that everything he writes is distinguished by being ‘‘so 
original.” It is Voltaire, we believe, who tells the story 
of the curé whoassured his flock that they need have no 
suspicions of the originality of his discourses. ‘*My 
children, none of the thoughts in my sermons have been 
taken either from the Bible or the writings of the Fa- 
thers ; all, all have come out of the head of your pastor.” 
Discoveries of originality, it is safe to say, will be made 
by intelligent readers without the author’s admonition. 

Conceding Professor Ladd’s claim to originality, we 
must observe that the circumstance appears to us to have 
less importance than he assigns toit. There is a good 
deal in this book that few psychologists of standing and 
few writers of English, would care to be responsible for ; 
but this is nothing to be proud of. When we come to 
inquire what addition to our knowledge is contained in 
this ponderous octavo, or what established truths have 
been presented more succinctly, more forcibly or more 
elegantly than before, we do not find ourselves convinced 
that there was any urgent ueed for its publication. So 
far as style goes, that of Professor Ladd has few graces ; 
and so far as matter goes, while he gives abundant evi- 
dence of the widest reading, and frequently communi- 
cates much interesting information, his method is too 
confused, and his statements apt to be too ambiguous for 
his treatise to be recommended to siudents. 

Let us examine some of the points in the book to which 
Professor Ladd especially calls our attention. He tells 
us in the preface that he believes himself to have suc- 
ceeded not only in promising to reserve the philosophical 
problems for another volume, but inactually keeping his 
promise ; but ten pages further on we read that the facts 
of consciousness must be studied in the light of the con- 
ception of development, and that no doctrine of evolution 
is possible without a host of metaphysical assumptions. 
The difficulty, it may be eaid, is not of Professor Ladd’s 
making; but his boast might have been postponed until 
after he had put off his harness. If we are obliged to 
make use of metaphysical assumptions in studying psy- 
chology, it can scarcely be an advantage to be kept in 
ignorance of them until our study has been completed. 
Nor does it seem consistent with the avoidance of meta- 
physics to devote special attention to ‘‘the nature and 
evolution of will”; and we find that when the freedom 
of the will is under discussion the author illustrates the 
saying that it is easier to make promises than to keep 
them. 

Again, as to the divisions of the book, ‘‘ which aban- 
don even the appearance of retaining the’old and vicious 
theory of faculties,” we heartily commend the author's 
intention. His general scheme, as given in the table of 
contents, isexcellent. There are three parts to the book : 
first, the most general forms of mental life ; second, the 
élements of mental life; third, the development of 
mental life, But when we come to the body of the book 
we find that after considering the objections to the use 
of the term “‘ faculty,” the author winds up by confessing 
that ‘‘the limitations and necessities of psychological 
language are such that we are obliged to employ the 
terme assigned customarily to the so-called ‘ faculties.’” 
After a good deal of floundering, we read (p. 57) that 
knowledge cannot be correlated with feeling and cona- 
tion as a like elementary and original form of mental 
life, and that much the same is true of will. Neverthe- 
less, the threefold classification of mental faculty is sci- 
entifically justifiable. ‘* Every real psychic fact is com- 
plex with an irreducible threefold complexity.” ‘‘ When- 
ever I know myself as in any state of consciousness I 
know myself as perceiving or thinking something, feel- 
ing somehow, and doing somewhat.” But just below we 
read: **To know. what feeling is, the feeling must be 








* PSYCHOLOGY: DESCRIPTIVE AND EXPLANATORY. By Geoncs 
UKUMBULL Lapp. New York: Charles Scribner’s fons; 10. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


felt. The same thing is true of conation.” This appears 
to mean that we know the feeling and the conation; but 
the whole discussion is far from clear. It is easy to per- 
plex students when one talks in the same paragraph (p. 
54) of our feelings and of the feelings of a table, and (p. 


590) of psychoses ‘‘in which feeling appears about to 


break over into purposeful activity for the pursuit of 
some recognized end—with various degrees of the blend- 
ing or dominance, in fusion, of the affective and cona- 
tive elements.” And we cannot regard the vocabulary 
of psychology as enriched by the introduction of such 
terms as “‘semi-chaotic surplus” in describing the con- 
ditions of feeling. 

Similar perplexity is likely to arise from the state- 
ments made in the chapter on the Representative Image. 
We may speak (p. 235) of the mental image of a sensa- 
tion, a feeling, a conation; but (p. 251) there can be no 
idea of a feeling : ‘* Feeling (p. 165) cannot haveits nature, 
which is sui generis (the ‘ genus’ not being of the same 
family as knowledge), stated in terms of knowledge ; the 
very life and essence of feeling is in being felt.” Feel- 
ings, therefore (p. 252), cannot be ideated; yet when a 
past experience of sensation or ideation which had a 
strong tone of feeling is reproduced, some accompani- 
ment of similar feeling may be expected. Ideas (p. 246) 
are like sensations according to the amount of similar 
feeling which accompanies them. Whether the author 
be right or wrong in his views, the difficulty of the sub- 
ject should have caused him to take the greatest pains to 
be consistent and intelligible ; nor does he seem to us to 
be in position to accuse Lotze and Liehen of ‘‘ trifling ” 
because they do not agree with him. 

Perhaps the gravest instance of confused thought or 
negligent expression is to be found in the important ex- 
amination of *‘ fields of consciousness.” We read upon 
page 39 that ‘‘ different ‘fields of consciousness’ differ, 
as respects (1) extent, or ‘circuit’; (2) intensity, or 
amount of mental life entering into them; (3) speed 
of movement as measured by the number of recognizably 
different fields occurring in a definite amount of objec- 
tive time ; and (4) character, or predominating specific 
quality.” But upon page 44 we read that there are 
three ** classes of difference which distinguish all fields 
of consciousness—extent, intensity and time-rate.” And 
when we come to page 49 we are met with the proposi- 
tion : ‘‘ It is presupposed, in the very attempt at a science 
of psychology, that different states, or ‘ fields,’ of con- 
sciousness can be surely discriminated as respects their 
intensity,extent or number of discernible factors and 
objects and characteristic quality.” If such work as 
this is properly described as ‘‘ a distinct and characteristic 
organism of truth,” there is evidently something to be 
said in favor of the presentation of truth in less a charac- 
teristic form. 

We have sufficiently indicated what we regard as de- 
fects in this treatise. Injustice to the author we should 
add that there is a great deal that is well put, and that 
much of the discussion is decidedly interesting. His in- 
dustry beara fruit in the fullness of the statement of 
many problems; and inthe less controversial and more 
settled parts of the subject the book seems well adapted 
for general use, altho we should give the preference to 
other manuals for steady use, The chapter upon 
* Thought and Language ” and that upon “ Reasoning,” 
show the author at his best, and are, in our judgment, 
thoroughly commendable. Itis unfortunate that there 
should not have been more attempt at condensation. The 
book is too bulky to handle, and it could easily have been 
reduced in size. This, however, is a fault common to 
many of therecent writers on thisscience, who might well 
take a lesson from the elegant and scholarly little man- 
ual of Héffding. Of course all professional psychologists 
will desire to add Professor Ladd’s book to their libra- 
ries ; but, upon the whole, we incline to the opinion that 
ordinary students may dispense with it without grave 





inconvenience, and that the ‘‘average reader” will be 
better served by the works of Sully or James, 
A STUDY OF TENNYSON.* * 





AMONG the many books of comment, criticism, apprecia- 
tion and eulogy called forth by Tennyson’s life and art, 
this volume by Mr. Stopford A. Brooke is the best that we 
have read. From the opening sentence of the Introduction 

o the final word of the last chapter the writing is calm, 
dignified and crystal clear; so, likewise, is thethought. Mr. 
Brooke is not a mere hero-worshiper; he places himself 
before us on a level with his subject, and speaks unassum- 
ingly of Tennyson, as one man should speak of another, 
without awe or self-abasement, frankly weighing the poet 
and his art, and fearlessly reporting the truth as the truth 
seems to appear. 

We may not agree with Mr. Brooke in some of his con- 
clusions; we certainly should go further than hein recog- 
nizing Tennyson’s debt to the Greek masters, and we should 
not trim quite so near as he does to the line of conventional 
peace-congress platitude in commenting on the war poems 
and Tennyson’s fighting spirit; moreover, we do not (and 
we speak as an uncompromising democrat in the broad 
sense)—we do not regard it as essential to poetry that the 
poet should be democratic. The truth is, that great, the 
greatest art is above both democracy and aristocracy; and 
its votaries care precious little for this or that theory, 





* TENNYSON, His ART AND RELATION TO MODEEN LIFE. By 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE, MCA. New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. $2.00. 
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dogma or philosophy in politics, morals or religion, The 
greatest poets area 
“Race long unconfined and free, 
Still fond and proud of savage liberty,” 

whether they ought to be ornot. If there is one thing that 
can be safely pointed to as the chief stumbling-block of 
Tennyson’s genius, it is tne poet’s conscious, cunning and 
admirably clever self-control in holding aloof from this 
liberty of being neither democrat nor aristocrat,and in be- 
ing simply and absolutely human. Perhaps this was due 
in the main to the age, but much to British conservatism 
and the laureateship; and altho Mr. Brooke takes into 
general consideration this view, he does not, it seems to us, 
say the final word. What he does say regarding Tenny- 
son’s attitude toward the French is so true and so straight 
sent that we feel a Gallic gratefulness. 

Inthe main Mr. Brooke’s strictures are suggestive of 
what has been frequently urged against Tennyson’s genius, 
a lack of true cosmopolitan breadth of sympathy; but we 
think Mr. Brooke’s view fails to do the poet justice or to 
reach the true limit. He finds fault with Tenayson’s pref- 
erence of his country to the world, and intimates that pa- 
triotism is of smaller account to the poet than cosmopoli- 
tanism. This is not shown by history to be so; from 
Homer and the old Northern bards down, by way of 
Alfieri, to Emerson and Hugo and Tennyson, the great 
poets have loved their own countries first and best. A poet 
is human ; it is his humanity that makes him a poet, and 
nothing is truer to the deepest cure of human nature than 
elemental patriotism. This thing we call cosmopolitaa- 
ism is not a simple and inevitable quality of greatness; it 
is an artificiality born: of conventional needs. Absolute 
cosmopolitanism is the result of universal culture in 
which individualism cannot exist, and wherein poetry 
evaporates into a tenuous film of sentiment. The great 
poet cannot be separated from the great patriot. It may 
be best that the stormy patriot poets shall give way to the 
smooth and gentle cosmopolites; but that is the end of 
great song. 

With the exception of the dramas, all of Tennyson’s pee- 
try receives adequate attention from Mr. Brooke. ‘In 
Memoriam ”’ is called “a song of victory and life arising 
out of defeat and death”; and we have read few more 
touching, and at the same time critically just and scholarly, 
essays than the chapter devoted to this poem. The paper 
on “Maud” and the War Poems is exquisitely written, 
broadly appreciative, and rich in thoughtful comment, 
Here, however, the modern (and shall we say fin de siécle ?) 
insistance upon cosmopolitanism carries Mr. Brooke out of 
the true field of his critical task. He thinks that in 
‘*Maud”’ the poet is too English, too narrowly patriotic, in 
a word, insular. But in this poemif Tennyson was any- 
thing he was frankly human ; and to have written ‘‘ Maud”’ 
on the model of Mr. Brooke’s cosmopolitanism would have 
robbed it of its vital, esse: tial charm, and reduced it to 
a mere piece of rhymed conformity, a smooth wing-by- 
wing flight with the modern bird of culture. Tennyson 
did too much of this corforming; he lacked something of 
the grand and concentrated rage of the greatest masters; 
but how sweet, how rich, how tender he was! Mr. Brooke’s 
sympathy with Tennyson’s poetry is perfect along all the 
firmest lines ofits art, and to read his pa,es is a rare pleas- 
ure. In his consideration of the ‘“Idylls of the King” he 
leaves little to be desired ; this is calm, luminous, enlight- 
ened and enlightening criticism. 

In his analysis of ‘‘ The Princes:,’’ which he calls the 
most delightful of Tennyson’s poems, Mr. Brooke fills full 
the measure of crisp, hearty, vigorous appreciation, where- 
in poet and critic stand as one, so ta speak ; subject and 
commentary blending together by a beautiful affinity. 
And we might say the same, or nearly the same, of the 
paper on “‘ The Poems of 1833,” at the close of which he 
really admits the artist’s right to be independent of codi- 
fied ethics, and his need of a common human heart-passion, 
not diluted by an ocean of meaningless and unmanageable 
world-love culled cosmopolitanism ; that in fact Tennyson 
reached the whole world’s heart with such truly and de- 
lightfully English poems as “The Miller’s Daughter,” 
“The Brook,” ‘‘ The Gardener’s Daughter ’’ and ‘“ Enoch 
Arden.”’ 

We cannot help feeling that Mr. Brooke falls a little 
way into his own pit, and might be twitted with not prac- 
ticing what he preaches when he comes to consider *‘ The 
Poems of 1842.’’ Here he is “ too English for anything ” 
in his sketch of the scope and meaning of Browning and 
Tennyson as poets of the present. He doubtless is right, 
and what he says opens a most attractive field of thought ; 
but it is not strictly consistent with other parts of his 
work. “The subjects are worthy, are human, are at our 
doors,”’ he truly says ; and in showing that Tennyson re- 
duced even his classical studies to a modern state and ex- 
pressed them in the terms of English sympathy he shows 
how, after al), patriotism in poetry is no more and no less 
than what Tennyson meant when he wrote : 

** He is the best cosmopolite 
Who loves his native land the best.” 

Viewed as criticism pure and simple, Mr. Breoke’s book 
amounts to a clear and almost perfect presentation of 
Tennyson as a lyric poet—a lyrist by nature, we mean. 
The dramas are scarcely more than incidentally mentioned. 
In the final chapter, on ‘“‘The Later Poems,” we have a 
striking analysis of what the poet did in his old age; and 
here Mr. Brooke draws bis conclusions touching the gene- 
sis of Tennyson’s poetic taste, which he thinks was Roman 
much more than Greek. We are disappointed that so 
scholarly a writer should be content without acknowledg- 
ing Tennyson’s debt to Theocritus and the Alexandrian 
school of Greek poets—a debt which is none the less on 
account of the genius with which the borrowed gold was 
melted, blended with original metal quite as fine, and re- 
cast into ‘novel and resplendently lovely forms. Mr. 
Brooke is right in saying that in his attitude and spirit 
Tennyson was not a Greek : but most of what he loved in 
Vergil, that sweet master filched from the happy lyrists 
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say, 1 do not need to join the Church; but Jesus did, and 
are you better than Jesus ? 

The Spirit descended on Jesus, in form like adove. We 
may understand that he now first came into the full con- 
sciousness of his mission. He fully understood that he was 
the Messiah, and what that meant. And yet we are not 
told that he came into the full consciousness of his God- 
head, with its omnipotence and omniscience. 

Deo not we also wish to be beloved sons of God ? 
not take the means and acquire the character ? 

Jobu’s modesty is a lesson for us. John was ready to 
make room for a younger and greater successor, one who 
had better ways, better fitting theage. Can our older and 
younger people learn gracefully to make room for those 
who can do better than we’ We can sometimes serve God 
and man best by getting out of the way. 

Let us listen to God’s voice in the heavens. He may be 
calling us, giving usa commission. Let the young hearken 
to learn if God has no special tall for them. 


Will we 








School and College. 


THOSE who deprecate long summer vacations for stu- 
dents, either young or advanced, must admit that the 
weeks of July and August are being pretty well filled with 
varieties of summer schools. Not only are teachers well 
served with opportunities to improve their minds and 
methods of teaching, but the older portion of those whom 
they teach are not shut out of the Chautauquas and the 
many forms of summer schools which combine recreation 
with instruction. There is a movement in this city for 
what are called vacation schools. The Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor has undertaken to raise 
a fund for the opening of certain public schools adjacent to 
the congested districts of the city for the instruction in 
kindergartening and manual training of such children as 
may desire to profit by this timely opportunity. The ob- 
ject of this experiment is—First, by the inducement of an 
occupation more akin to recreation than labor, to take the 
children off the street for at least a few hours a day of 
their vacation term, which is not always profitable and 
frequently deleterious. Second, to encourage in them an 
interest in the various forms of handicraft and theacquire- 
ment of a general facility in the handling of tools. It is 
said that the experiment has already been adopted with 
success in Boston and other cities. In this effort the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of the Poor and the 
Board of Education are co-operating, through the School 
Trustees of the several school districts in which the school- 
houses to be opened are situated. The latter provides the 
buildings, the. Association provides for all necessary ex- 
penses of tuition, including salaries and the services of a 
special secretary of the Department of Schools and Insti- 
tuticns of the Association. The ceurse of instruction will 
extend over a period of about six weeks; and it is hoped 
that the generous-minded people of New York will return 
to the Society the amount—$5,000—appropriated . by it, 
Distinct classes will be formed in kindergartening, car- 
pentry, gymnastics, drawing, sewing and other interest- 
ing and instructive manual exercises. The hours, as at 
present arranged, will be from 9 till 1 o’clock, and the 
schools will be open to all those who have registered 
their names. 


..-.President Warfield, of Lafayette, discussed at the 
recent meeting of the National Educational Association, 
at Asbury Park, N. J., the question of student co-opera- 
tion in college government. He said the parental relation 
in college administration had ceased to be real. It has be- 
come less and less possible, and more and more objection- 
able, to the students, and nothing has been adopted as a 
substitute for the decaying system. A new and definite 
system is demanded. 


“ Amherst has tried student co-operation, Cornell and Prince- 
ton have tried committing special functions to students, Chicago 
and others have tried regulating the dormitories by the inmates. 
All report a general approbation. Indeed, on every side there is 
agrowing feeling that college students are no longer boys, but 
men; that they are generally earnest and self-respecting; that 
loyalty to their own institution is an increasingly influential 
sentiment. In recognition of these facts itseems as tho nothing 
could be more natural than to give these sentiments outlet and 
direction by enlisting them in the cause of college government.” 
The college can hardly refuse to intrust its students, 
many of whom are voters, and nearly on the verge of civil 
manhood, with a share of responsibility for good order. It 
is likewise the duty of the college to train its students to 
become citizens as well as to be scholars: 

“In the hands of those who aid and abet hazing the Grand 
Jury can scarcely be effective. The cure is early teaching of the 
same code of morals in college and in State. I believe that an 
overwhelming proportion of our young men are ready to respond 
to increased responsibility, and to justify a large measure of 
confidence. The details of the plans are various and unimpor- 
tant. The beginning should be made with care, and develop- 
ment must be made to rest on results. The future will certainly 
justify a large degree of mutual confidence and trust between 
teacher and student, and will exhibit in student and alumnus a 
higher appreciation of the munificence of benefactors and of in- 
terest in the development of the college which he calls his own.” 


....The proposed Woman’s Medical Institute in St. 
Petersburg is nowto be established. Sufficient capital to 
insure a yearly income of more than 50,000 rubles has been 
secured, and the city provides the necessary college build- 
ings and hospitals. The whole will be in charge of the 
Ministry of Education, and the school will be opened in 
the fall. Thenumber of women physicians is exception- 


ally large in Russia, but their work is confined entirely to 
practice among their own sex andthe children. -One reason 
for this is the fact that the Czar has twelve million Moham- 
medan subjects, and Mohammedan women will not permit 
male physicians to treat them, and only in exceptional 
cases to enter the nurseries, which are in conhection-with 
the women’s department of the houses. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Charities. 


Tae American Female Guardian Society and Home 
for the Friendless, of this city, is one of the oldest of the 
child-saving institutions, having been established in the 
thirties, when New York’s awakened pbilanthropic and 
religious sentiment crystallized into half a dozen organi- 
zations such as this one. At that time there were no insti- 
tutions for gathering in the children of vicious, dissipated 
or destitute parents, clothing and educating them, and, 
when the parents had given them up in entirely, finding 
homes for them. In the last year the Home has admitted 267 
children, and sent out 69 to permanent homes, This is only 
a part of the society’s work. Forty years ago it organized 
aday school for street children, something on the plan of 
the Ragged Schools of London, This proved so successful 
that more were established, till now the society bas twelve 
of these industrial schools under the supervision of the 
Board of Education, teaching the regular first six grades 
of the public schools. and giving instruction besides in 
cooking and sewing, with kindergarten classes for the 
youngest in seven ofthe schools. To these schools, which 
are in the tenement-house districts of the East and 
West sides of the city, from Willett Street to 116th 
Street, the poorest of the city’s poor, mostly for- 
eigners or the children of foreigners—Hebrews, Hunga- 
rians, Poles, Germans, Italians,etc.—go. They numbered 
5,684 and were of 15 nationalities last year. As many of 
them have little food at home, a luncheon of bread is pro- 
vided daily, and in some schools hot soup was added dur- 
ing the winter, while a loafis given to carry home when it 
is needed, over 20,000 loaves having been used this year 
The school-teachers made in the year 6,600 visits in the 
homes of the children, and 12,600 garments were distrib- 
uted, besides shoes, quilts, coal and food tickets, and 
through the generosity of The Tribune Coal and Food 


Fund, 500 of the families were supplied with groceries or 
with coal. This was a great help to the society in caring 
for its poor through the unusually hard winter. 





....The executors of the will of John Crerar, of Chicago, 
have filed in the Probate Court their final accounting, and 
report that the cash on hand, receipts from sales, etc., 
amounted to $1,000,378. Out of a total legacies paid of 
$992,208, the following institutions are the largest benefici- 
aries : Second Presbyterian Church, $108,750 ; Second Pres- 
byterian Mission Schools, $108,750; Abraham Lincoln Mon- 
ument Fund, $108,750; Presbyterian League of Chicago 
$50,000; Young Men’s Christian Association, $50,000; Old 
People’s Home, $50,000 ; Chicago Nursery and Half-Orphan 
Asylum, $50,000 ; Illinois Training School for Nurses, $50,- 
000; Chicago Relief and Aid Society, $50,000; American 
Sunday-School Union, $50,000; Chicago Orphan Asylum, 
$50,000 ; Chicago Home for the Friendless, $50,000; Chicago 
Manual Training School, $50,000; Chicago Bible Suciety, 
$50,000; Scotch Presbyterian Church of New York, $25,000; 
Presbyterian Hospital, $25,000; St. Luke’s Hospital, $25,- 
000; Chicago Historical Society, $25,000: St. Andrew’s So- 
ciety of New York State, $10,000. The report states that 
the executors hold in trust the residue of the estate to be 
expended in erecting the John Crerar Public Library. 


.... Tbe Evangelical Baptist Benevolent and Missionary 
Society of Tremont Temple, has, at last, after legal con- 
test, become entitled to $20,000 by the will of Mrs. Jane D. 
Royce, ‘‘ fer the benefit of the poor churches of Boston and 
vicinity.”” The church is already working on the finances 
of the new Temple, some 1,500 banks for private contribu- 
tions having recently been distributed, and the ladies are 
already arranging for a great bazaar to be held next fall. 








Personals. 


Mr. GEo. W. SMALLEY, the London correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, tells the following about the an- 
nouncement to M. Casimir-Perier of his election to the 
Presidency of the French Republic : 


“ The President of the Senate, M. Challemel Lacour, made the 
formal announcement to him. The scene, tho formal, was pri- 
vate, and the evidence is heresay. There was a little speech; 
then, * Pale, filled with a profound sense of the tremendous re- 
sponsibility placed upon him by his fellow-citizens, M. Casimir- 
Perier, when M. Challemel Lacour thus addressed him and end- 
ed by embracing him—wept.’ But tears are not thought unman- 
ly by the Latin races. Men shed them under much less provoca- 
tion. Heroes weep upon the stage in almost trivial circum- 
stances; and elsewhere ,than upon the stage tears and other dis- 
plays of uncontrollable emotion are accepted as evidence of a just 
sensibility of character. We may, and indeed should, judge a 
Frenchman as a Frenchman, not asan American, and by French 
standards, not by those which that gallant and susceptible peo- 
ple would reject. So judged. M. Perier’s tears mean no more 
than the pressure of the hand, which in America would have 
been a sufficient substitute both for the embrace and the weep- 
ing. If anybody interprets either as a sign of weakness, he will 
soon find out his mistake.” 





....Recently the Empress Charlotte, widow of Maximil- 
ian, of Mexico, reached her fifty-fourth birthday. The 
Cologne Gazette states that on that day, as had been their 
custom ever since the return of the unfortunate Princess 
from Mexico,her brother, King Leopold,of Belgium,together 
with his wife, of whom Charlotte has been especially fond, 
and who has for years been the only person who was able 
to cheer her up, visited her at the castle, near the village 
of Meysse, an hour and a half from Brussels, where she is 
confined in absolute seclusion. To all intents and pur- 


es the visit this a was little more than a sad formal- 

ty, as the demented Queen no longer recognized her rela- 
tives, and even the announcement of the approaching mar- 
riage of her favorite niece, Princess Josephine, failed to 
awaken any gleam of intelligence. Until recently Char- 
lotte had been accustomed to play daily on the piano, 
now this, too, she bas quit, and in the last weeks she has 
imaqanty become violent and is physically almost a 
wreck. ing Leopold receives daily reports concerning 
his unfortunate sister. 


....The oldest member of the immediate royal family in 


Berlin is Prince Alexander, of Prussia, who has just passed 


his seventy-fifth milestone. The oldest member of the en- 
tire Hohenzollern branch, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic families, is Princess Josephine, who is now eigh- 
ty-one. She is a granddaughter of Napoleon I. 
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Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST. 


ANDERSON, 8. D., ord, June 18th, Billerica Center, Mass. 
BROUGHER, J. W., ord. June 28th, First ch., Paterson, N. J. 
BURNHAM, C, W., Pawtuxet, R. 1, withdraws resignation. 
CRAFT, Gro. G., First ch., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 
DAVIDSON, Ws. A., ord. June 20th, Calvary ch., Utica, N. Y. 
DAVIS, N. 8., ord. June 27th, Bellevue, Mich. 

DAVIS, 8. C., Boulder, Col., resigns. 

GATES, E, E., ord. June 25th, Sennett, N. Y. 


GIFFORD, 0. P., D.D., Bm i cb., Chicago, II1., accepts call 
to Delaware Ave. ch., Buffalo, N.Y. ~ 


GOLDSMITH, P. H., South Carolina, called to Temple St. ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


HOVEY, Arrave J., Raynham, accepts call to Groton, Mass. 
NICHOLAS, A. D., ord. June 26th, Palmyra, N. Y. 


PERKINS, J. O., Chittenango, N. J., accepts call to Adams 
Center, N, 


STEWART, E. H., Pittston, Penn., resigns. 
wares. Lanw E., Waverly, N. Y., called to New Brunswick, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BATTSY. Ricaarp H., Crookston, accepts call to Barnesville, 
nn. 


BUCK, Gero. H., ord. July 5th, Haydenville, Mass. 

CHAMPLIN, O.P., accepts call to Oberon, N. D. 

CODDINGTON, F. M., Litchfield, Mich., resigns. 

DONALDSON, Davrn, ord. July 6th, Ocheyedan, Ia. 

EVERETT, Jonn E., ord. June 20th, Merrill, Mich. 

FLEMING, 8. J., Bedford, Mich., resigas. 

GODDARD, Dwreat, ord, July 17th, Holyoke, Mass. 

GREENE, Harvey B., Hartford, Vt., resigns. 

HADDEN, Rosert A.., called to West Pullman, Il. 

HAUSEN, L. C., German ch., Racine, Wis., resigns. 

HARESNAPE, W.., Kirwin, Kan., resigns. 

HARRINGTON, VERNON C., Andover Sem., called to Belcher- 
town, Mass. 

HASSOLD, FRED., Winthrop, N. J., resigns. 

HEATH, Aubert H., D.D., inst. July 10th, North ch., St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. 

HEWITT, Geo. R.. West Springfield, called to Calvinistic ch. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


HILL, Virert B., accepts call to Waucoma, Ia. 
HOLCOMBE, G. F., accepts call to Spring Valley, Wis. 
HUTCHINSON, W. A., Howard City, Mich., resigns. 
HYDE, Cras, L., ord. July 12th, Toledo, O. 

JONES, Joun E., accepte call to Cooperstown, N. D. 


KNIGHT, Ww. (Pres.), Cleveland, O., accepts call to First ch., 
Saginaw, Mich. 


KNOWLTON, STEPHEN, Danville, Vt., resigns. c 
LAWRENCE, Joun, A., ord. and inst. July 10th, Acton, Me. 


LOW, W. F. (Meth.), East Boston, accepts call to Winthrop 
ch., Holbrook, Mass. 


MARSH, Hammonp L., Denmark, Ia., resigns. 


McCUNE, Rosert, Worthington, Minn., accepts call to Cham- 
berlain, S. D. 


McKINNON, NorMaAy, ord. July 10th, Saco, Me. 

McLEAN, T. D., Blair, Neb., called to Magnolia, Ia. 

McLEAN, W., Grand Ledge, Mich., resigns. 

MITCHELL, FRANK, ord. June 27th, Alba, Mich. 

MOORE, Puitip, ord. and inst. July 3d, Saco, Me. 

MURPHY, W. J., Boston, Mass., accepts call to Edgewood, R. I. 
MUTTART, W.. L., ord. July lth, Deer Isle, Me. 

NEWMAN, Geo. N., ord. July 12th, Randolph, N. Y. 

PARKER, F. W., Hubbard, Ore., resigns. 

POOLE, Francis A., Sanford, Me., resigns. 

SMITH, James E., South ch., Grand Rapids, Mich., resigns. 
SOLANDT, J. A., ord. July 5th, West Stafford, Conn. 
SPELMAN, H. O., Angola, Ind., accepts call to Red Cloud, Neb. 
STROUT, J. W., Andover, Mass., called to Stanton, Neb. 
SWARTZ, Jogt, inst. July 10th, Steubenville, O. 

TROW, W. A., Albany, Ore., resigns. 

WATSON, C. E., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Danvers, [1l. 


WILLIAMS, Joun P., Youngstown, accepts call to Welsh ch., 
Columbus, O. 


WOOD, Beng. C., ord. and inst. July 10th, Lisle, N. Y. 


LUTHERAN. 

GOHDES, W. H., ord. July 8th, St. Matthew’s German Evangel- 
ical ch., Washington, D. C. 

HOY, C. A., inst. June 26th, Funkstown, Md. 

LAWRENCE, Ws., D.D., Athens, accepts call to First ch., 
Fayette, N. Y. 

PREUS, H. A., an old and prominent Norwegian clergyman, 
died recently at Lee, Ill. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARNES, W. S., Kearney, Neb., accepts call to Madison, Ind. 
BARR, L. W.., inst. recently, Fairmount, W. Va. 

BERRY, F. P., Kansas City, Kan., resigns. 

ORQSSEE. Joun R., Glens Falls, called to First ch., Albany, 


GLIDDEN, N. D., inst. June 12th, Concord, Mich. 

HERRING, H. C., accepts call to Hyde Park ch., Chicago, Ill. 

HINES, T. W., ord. and inst. recently, Morningside ch., Pitts- 
burg, Penn. 

HOLLOWAY. T. P., Mizpah, called to Oak Lane ch. (Miles- 
town), Philadelphia, and also to Lower Dublin ch., Bustle- 
ton, Penn. 

LUCCOCK, Gro., D.D., accepts call to Metropolitan ch., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

McPHERSON, W. W., Charlevoix, called to Three Rivers, Mich. 

MILLER, D. M., Conemaugh, Penn., died July 5th. 

PEIRCE, Geo. R., South Evanston, called to Belvidere, Il). 

PENNELL, ALvIn R., ord. and inst., June 15th, Cato, N. Y. 

RICE, THeron H., Alexandria, Va., called to First ch., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

SUTPHEN, Paut F., Cleveland, O., accepts call to Oxford ch, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

THOMPSON, Geo. E., inst. recently, Second ch., Detroit, Mich. 

TURNER, J. B. Altoona, Penn., called to Dover, Del. 

vag oom LIPPE, ApELBERT, D.D., Dubuque, la., died July 


WHORRALL, Cuas. W.., inst. June 26th, Bethel ch., Peoria, Ill. 
WILLIAMS Geo. P., Emerald Ave. ch., Chicago, LiL, resigns to 
become Superintendent of Home Missions for that Presby- 
tery. 
A PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


GESNER, Artaur T., St. Luke’s ch., Detroit, Mich., called to 
Ogden, Utah. 
LOS! T. G., Brooklyn, called to St. John’s ch., Parkville, 


MILLETT, D. C., D.D., Holmesburg, Penn., resigns. 
WOODSEN, Cus. E., Franklin, Va., resigns. 
WRIGHT, Ropert H., St. Timothy’s ch., Philadelphia, Penn., 
resigns. 
REFORMED. 


BLESEINE, Everet J. (D.), inst. June 26th, Trinity ch., Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. 
no. Jas. M. (D), inst. July 2d. East New York, N. Y. 


AY. Lis S. (G.), ord. and inst. July 15th, Maytown, Penn. 
KNOX. Tasor (D.), Philadelphia, accepts call wo Warwick, 


NILES, Epwarp (D.), ord. July 1ith, Gardiner, N. Y. 
RELLEY, WiiuraMm, D.D.(D.), died July 14th, Freehold, N. J., 


84. 
VA ER BERG, AvBERT (D.), Overisel, Mich., called to Sec- 
ond ch., Orange City, Ia. an 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


July 26, 1894, 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in owr list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by ws as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 





LADD'S PSYCHOLOGY." 

THE preface to this work irresistibly suggests Touch- 
stone’s introduction of Audrey in “As You Like In”— 
**An ill-favored thing, sir, but mine own.” Professor Ladd 
informs us that he can truthfully acknowledge no special 
obligations to any other psychologist, and states that no 
wide acquaintance with psychological literature will be 
required to enable the reader to discover that the point 
of view, the order of treatment, the discussion of the 
particular topics, are all independent and thoroughly the 
author’sown, “Indeed,” he continues, “ it is my belief 
that there is not a page, and scarcely a line of this treatise, 
whieh does not show that all its material has been 
wrought anew into a distinct and characteristic organ- 
ism of truth.” 

Itis not probable that such self-complacency as this 
will be disturbed by anything that critics may say, and 
we shall accordingly proceed to state our judgment of 
this book somewhat more bluntly than we should: have 
thought proper to do had the author adopted a modester 
tone. As to the claim of originality, we are decidedly of 
the opinion that the putting forth of this claim is an 
almost infallible sign of mediocrity. Go to any country 
village and the local poet and his friends will assure you 
that everything he writes is distinguished by being ‘so 
original.” It is Voltaire, we believe, who tells the story 
of the curé who assured his flock that they need have no 
suspicions of the originality of his discourses. ‘My 
children, none of the thoughts in my sermons have been 
taken either from the Bible or the writings of the Fa- 
thers ; all, all have come out of the head of your pastor.” 
Discoveries of originality, it is safe to say, will be made 
by intelligent readers without the author’s admonition. 

Conceding Professor Ladd’s claim to originality, we 
must observe that the circumstance appears to us to have 
less importance than he assigns toit. There is a good 
deal in this book that few psychologists of standing and 
few writers of English would care to be responsible for ; 
but this is nothing to be proud of. When we come to 
inquire what addition to our knowledge is contained in 
this ponderous octavo, or what established truths have 
been presented more succinctly, more forcibly or more 
elegantly than before, we do not find ourselves convinced 
that there was any urgent ueed for its publication. So 
far as style goes, that of Professor Ladd has few graces; 
and so far as matter goes, while he gives abundant evi- 
dence of the widest reading, and frequently communi- 
cates much interesting information, his method is too 
confused, and his statements apt to be too ambiguous for 
his treatise to be recommended to students. 

Let us examine some of the points in the book to which 
Professor Ladd especially calls our attention. He tells 
us in the preface that he believes: himself to have suc- 
ceeded not only in promising to reserve the philosophical 
problems for another volume, but in actually keeping his 
promise ; but ten pages further on we read that the facts 
of consciousness must be studied in the light of the con- 
ception of development, and that no doctrine of evolution 
is possible without a host of metaphysical assumptions. 
The difficulty, it may be said, is not of Professor Ladd’s 
making ; but his boast might have been postponed until 
after he had put off his harness. If we are obliged to 
make use of metaphysical assumptions in studying psy- 
chology, it can scarcely be an advantage to be kept in 
ignorance of them until our study has been completed. 
Nor does it seem consistent with the avoidance of meta- 
physics to devote special attention to ‘‘the nature and 
evolution of will”; and we find that when the freedom 
of the will is under discussion the author illustrates the 
saying that it is easier to make promises than to keep 
them. 

Again, as to the divisions of the book, ‘‘ which aban- 
don even the appearance of retaining the old and vicious 
theory of faculties,” we heartily commend the author's 
intention. His general scheme, as given in the table of 
contents, isexcellent. There are three parts to the book : 
first, the most general forms of mental life ; second, the 
elements of mental life; third, the development of 
mental life. But when we come to the body of the book 
we find that after considering the objections to the use 
of the term ‘‘ faculty,” the author winds up by confessing 
that ‘‘the limitations and necessities of psychological 
language are such that we are obliged to employ the 
terms assigned customarily to the so-called ‘ faculties.’” 
After a good deal of floundering, we read (p. 57) that 
knowledge cannot be correlated with feeling and cona- 
tion as a like elementary and original form of mental 
life, and that much the same is true of will. Neverthe- 
less, the threefold classification of mental faculty is sci- 
entifically justifiable. ‘‘ Every real psychic fact is com- 
plex with an irreducible threefold complexity.” ‘‘ When- 
ever] know myself as in any state of consciousness I 
know myself as perceiving or thinking something, feel- 
ing somehow, and doing somewhat.” But just below we 
read; ‘‘To know what feeling is, the feeling must be 


* PSYCHOLOGY: DESCRIPTIVE AND EXPLANATORY. By GEORGE 
IRUMBULL LADD. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. 
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felt. The same thing is true of conation.” This appears 
to mean that we know the feeling and the conation; but 
the whole discussion is far from clear. It is easy to per- 
plex students when one talks in the same paragraph (p. 
4) of our feelings and of the feelings of a table, and (p. 
590) of psychoses ‘in which feeling appears about to 
break over into purposeful activity for the pursuit of 
some recognized end—with various degrees of the blend- 
ing or dominance, in fusion, of the affective and cona- 
tive elements.” And we cannot regard the vocabulary 
of psychology as enriched by the introduction of such 
terms as ‘‘semi-chaotic surplus” in describing the con- 
ditions of feeling. : 

Similar perplexity is likely to arise from the state- 
ments made in the chapter on the Representative Image. 
We may speak (p, 235) of the mental image of a sensa- 
tion, a feeling, a conation; but (p. 251) there can be no 
idea of a feeling : * Feeling (p. 165) cannot bave its nature, 
which is sui generis (the ‘ genus’ not being of the same 
family as knowledge), stated in terms of knowledge ; the 
very life and essence of feeling is in being felt.” Feel- 
ings, therefore (p. 252), cannot be ideated; yet when a 
past experience of sensation or ideation which had a 
strong tone of feeling is reproduced, some accompani- 
ment of similar feeling may be expected. Ideas (p. 246) 
are like sensations according to the amount of similar 
feeling which accompanies them. Whether the author 
be right or wrong in his views, the difficulty of the sub- 
ject should have caused him to take the greatest pains to 
be consistent and intelligible ; nor does he seem to us to 
be in position to accuse Lotze and Liehen of “ trifling ” 
because they do not agree with him. 

Perhaps the gravest instance of confused thought or 
negligent expression is to be found in the important ex- 
amination of ‘fields of consciousness.” We read upon 
page 39 that ‘“‘ different ‘fields of consciousness’ differ, 
as respects (1) extent, or ‘circuit’; (2) intensity, or 
amount of mental life entering into them; (8) speed 
of movement as measured by the number of recognizably 
different fields occurring in a definite amount of objec- 
tive time ; and (4) character, or predominating specific 
quality.” But upon page 44 we read that there are 
three ‘classes of difference which distinguish all fields 
of consciousness—extent, intensity and time-rate.” And 
when we come to page 49 we are met with the proposi- 
tion: ‘*It is presupposed, in the very attempt at a science 
of psychology,-that different states, or ‘fields,’ of con- 
sciousness can be surely discriminated as respects their 
intensity, extent or number of discernible factors and 
objects and characteristic quality.” If such work as 
this is properly described as ‘* a distinct and characteristic 
organism of truth,” there is evidently something to be 
said in favor of the presentation of truth in less a charac- 
teristic form. 

We have sufficiently indicated what we regard as de- 
fects in this treatise. Injustice to the author we should 
add that there is a great deal that is well put, and that 
much of the discussion is decidedly interesting. His in- 
dusiry beara fruit in the fullness of the statement of 
many problems; and in the less controversial and more 
settled parts of the subject the book seems well adapted 
for general use, altho we should give the preference to 
other manuals for steady use. The chapter upon 
‘* Thought and Language ” and that upon “ Reasoning,” 
show the author at his best, and are, in our judgment, 
thoroughly commendable. It is unfortunate that there 
should not have been more attempt at condensation. The 
book is too bulky to handle, and it could easily have been 
reduced in size. This, however, is a fault common to 
many of therecent writers on this science, who might well 
take a lesson from the elegant and scholarly little man- 
ual of Héffding. Of course all professional psychologists 
will desire to add Professor Ladd’s book to their libra- 
ries ; but, upon the whole, we incline to the opinion that 
ordinary students may dispense with it without grave 
inconvenience, and that the ‘‘average reader” will be 
better served by the worksof Sully or James. 


ae 


A STUDY OF TENNYSON.* 








AMONG the many books of comment, criticism, apprecia- 
tion and eulogy called forth by Tennyson’s life and art, 
this volume by Mr. Stopford A. Brooke is the best that we 
have read. From the opening sentence of the Introduction 
to the final word of the last chapter the writing is calm, 
dignified and crystal clear; so, likewise, is thethought. Mr. 
Brooke is not a mere hero-worshiper; he places himself 
before us on a level with his subject, and speaks unassum- 
ingly of Tennyson, as one man should speak of another, 
without awe or self-abasement, frankly weighing the poet 
and his art, and fearlessly reporting the truth as the truth 
seems to appear. 

We may not agree with Mr. Brooke in some of his con- 
clusions; we certainly sbould go further than hein recog- 
nizing Tennyson’s debt to the Greek masters, and we should 
not trim quite so nearas he does to the line of conventional 
peace-congress platitude in commenting on the war poems 
and Tennyson’s fighting spirit; moreover, we do not (and 
we speak as an uncompromising democrat in the broad 
sense)—we do not regard it as essential to poetry that the 
poet should be democratic. The truth is, that great, the 
greatest art is above both democracy and aristocracy ; and 
its votaries care precious little for this or that theory, 





* TENNYSON, HIS ART AND RELATION TO MODERN LIFE. By 
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dogma or philosophy in politics, morals or religion. The 
grentest poets area 
“ Race long unconfined and free, 
Still fond and proud of savage liberty,” 

whether they ought to be or not. If there is one thing that 
can be safely pointed to as the chief stumbling-biock of 
Tennyson's genius, it is the poet's conscious, cunning and 
admirably clever self-control in holding aloof from this 
liberty of being neither democrat nor aristocrat, and in be 
ing simply aad absolutely human. Perhaps this wae due 
in the main to the age, but mach to British couservetiom 
and the laureateship: and altho Mr. Brooke takes into 
general consideration this view, be does not, it seems to as, 
say the final werd. What he does say regardiag Teany 
son's attitude toward the French is so true and so straight 
sent that we feel a Gallic gratefaliness. 

Inthe main Mr, Brooke's strictures are suggestive of 
what has been frequently urged against Tennyson's genius, 
a lack of true ¢osmopolitan breadth of sympathy ; but we 
think Mr. Brooke's view fails to do the poet justice or to 
reach the true limit. He finds fauit with Tennyson's pref- 
erence of his country to the world, and intimates that pa- 
triotism is of smaller account to the poet than cosmopoli- 
tanism. This is not shown by history to be so; from 
Homer and the old Northern bards down, by way of 
Alfieri, to Emerson and Hugo and Tennyson, the great 
poets have loved their own countries first and best. A poet 
is human ; it is his humanity that makes him a poet, and 
nothing is truer to the deepest core of human nature than 
elemental patriotism. This thing we call cosmopolitan- 
ism is not a simple and inevitable quality of greatness; it 
is an artificiality born of conventional needs. Absolute 
cosmopolitanism is the result of universal cuiture in 
which individualism cannot exist, and wherein poetry 
evaporates into a tenuous film of sentiment. The great 
poet cannot be separated from the great patriot. It may 
be best that the stormy patriot poets shall give way to the 
smooth and gentle cosmopolites; but that is the end of 
great song. 

With the exception of the dramas, all of Tennyson’s poe- 
try receives adequate attention from Mr. Brooke. ‘‘In 
Memoriam” is called ‘a song of victory and life arising 
out of defeat and death’; and we have read few more 
touching, and at thesame time critically just and scholarly, 
essays thag the chapter devoted to this poem. The paper 
on ‘‘Maud” and the War Poems is exquisitely written, 
broadly appreciative, and rich in thoughtful comment. 
Here, however, the modern (and shall we say fin de siécle ?) 
insistance upon cosmopolitanism carries Mr. Brooke out of 
the true field of his critical task. He thinks that in 
‘*Maud” the poet is too English, too narrowly patriotic, in 
a word,insular. But in this poemif Tennyson was any- 
thing he was frankly human; and to have written “‘ Maud” 
on the model of Mr. Brooke’s cosmopolitanism would have 
robbed it of its vital, esse. tial charm, and reduced it to 
a mere piece of rhymed conformity, a smooth wing-by- 
wing flight with the modern bird of culture. Tenoyson 
did too much of this corforming; he lacked something of 
the grand and concentrated rage of the greatest masters ; 
but how sweet, how rich, how tender he was! Mr. Brooke’s 
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. Sympathy with Tennyson’s poetry is perfect along all the 


firmest lines ofits art, and to read his pages is a rare pleas- 
ure. In his consideration of the ‘‘Idylls of the King” he 
leaves little to be desired ; this is calm, luminous, enlight- 
ened and enlightening criticism. 

In his analysis of ‘‘ The Princes:,’’ which he calls the 
most delightful of Tennyson’s poems, Mr. Brooke fills full 
the measure of crisp, hearty, vigorous appreciation, where- 
in poet and critic stand as one, so to speak ; subject and 
commentary blending together by a beautiful affinity. 
And we might say the same, or nearly the same, of the 
paper on ‘‘ The Poems of 1833,” at the close of which he 
really admits the artist’s right to be independent of codi- 
fied ethics, and his need of a common human heart-passion, 
not diluted by an ocean of meaningless and unmanageable 
world-love called cosmopolitanism ; that in fact Tennyson 
reached the whole world’s heart with such truly and de- 
lightfully English poems as ‘The Miller’s Daughter,” 
“The Brook,” ‘‘ The Gardener’s Daughter’ and ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden.” 

We cannot help feeling that Mr. Brooke falls a little 
way into his own pit, and might be twitted with not prac- 
ticing what he preaches when he comes to consider *‘ The 
Poems of 1842.”” Here he is “ too English for anything ”’ 
in his sketch of the scope and meaning of Browning and 
Tennyson as poets of the present. He doubtless is right, 
and what he says opens a most attractive field of thought ; 
but it is not strictly consistent with other parts of bis 
work. “The subjects are worthy, are human, are at our 
doors,” he truly says; and in showing that Tennyson re- 
duced even his classical studies to a modern state and ex- 
pressed them in the terms of English sympathy he shows 
how, after al], patriotism in poetry is no more and no less 
than what Tennyson meant when he wrote : 

** He is the best cosmopolite 
Who loves his native land the best.” 

Viewed as criticism pure and simple, Mr. Brooke’s book 
amounts to a clear and almost perfect presentation of 
Tennyson as a lyric poet—a lyrist by nature, we mean. 
The dramas are scarcely more than incidentally mentioned. 
In the final chapter, on ‘‘The Later Poems,” we have a 
striking analysis of what the poet did in his old age; and 
here Mr. Brooke draws bis conclusions touching the gene- 
sis of Tennyson’s poetic taste, which he thinks was Roman 
much more than Greek. We are disappointed that so 
scholarly a writer should be content without acknowledg- 
ing Tennyson’s debt to Theocritus and the Alexandrian 
school of Greek poets—a debt -which is none the less on 
account of the genius with which the borrowed gold was 
melted, blended with original metal quite as fine, and re- 
cast into novel and resplendently lovely forms. Mr. 
Brooke is right in saying that in his attitude and spirit 
Tennyson was not a Greek ; but most of what he loved in 
Vergil, that sweet master filched from the happy lyrists 
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and idyllists of Pan’s country, and all 
through his finest lyrical poems echo the 
very inmost meanings of Greek beauty, the 
ripple-music of Arethusa and the splash 
of Pierian streams, 

The most striking and characteristic 
element of this work is Mr. Brooke’s anal- 
ysis of Tennyson’s attitude toward Christi- 
anity in the broadest orthodox sense; but 
to the present reviewer’s thinking it is 
not the most admirable part. We like Mr. 
Brooke least when he is most a preacher, 
with ‘“‘thus saith the Lord” in one sen- 
tence and “thus saith Tennyson” in the 
next; we like him most when he takes the 
great poet just as he is ‘“‘without one plea,” 
and winnows for us the ripe golden grain 
of his art. 

In conclusion, after having hastily in- 
dicated what we think are the weak lines of 
a very strong work, there remains so much 
to praise, so much to look back upon with a 
satisfaction well-nigh perfect, somuch, even 
in what seems to us redundant and irrele- 
vant passages, that appeals to the heart and 
sweetens the imagination, it would be like 
quoting almost everythingin the book were 
we to attempt to point out its beauties and 
its strength. It is a book to which all 
minds, whether interested in the art of 
poetry or not, may turn with the certainty 
of finding the magic of sympathy, the thrill 
of earnestness, the influence of dignity, and 
the grip of truth. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


The Exiles, and Other Stories. By Rich- 
ard Harding Davis. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50.) Seven short stories fill 
this volume. They are of unequal merit, 
yet all are interesting. Mr. Davis still 
makes us glad with more than a trace of 
the youthful freedom and enthusiasm which 
first attracted us to him. We sincerely 
hope that he is not going to age early, and 
shamble aside into fashionable pessimism 
and commonplace photography. It is a 
genuine delight to read: him at his best, 
when he forgets that he must be an artist 
and drives manfully at his story. In the 
“Romance ef Hefty Burke” he digs at the 
very heart of poetry. 

* The Rich Miss Riddell. By Dorothea 
Gerard. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
This is one of the best of Dorothea Gerard’s 
novels, and it will find a host of readers. 
Miss Riddell is a character. The plot of the 
story, such as it is, holds together well; but 
it all saddens and worries the reader, and 
even the compromise of things in the end 
leaves a sense of dissatisfaction. 

Mildred’s New Daughter, by Martha Fin- 
ley (New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25), is 
a new story for girls by the author of the 
**Elsie Books.” It is cast in the same mold 
as all this pleasant writer’s stories, and a 
good purpose runs through it. 

A Traveler from Altruria, by William 
Dean Howells (New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers), is like a genial but tiresome friend, 
who has come over to your house to bore 
you with a long, good-natured, perfuncto- 
rily fluent taik about the worn-out com- 
monplaces of iife. You know this friend’s 
heart; itis sound and sweet. You know 
his humor; it is beginning to bag at the 
knees, You anticipate just the suave ca- 
dences and inflections with which he is 
going to tell you something that was an 
old saw when Adam wasin his prime, or 
(what is the same) when Jane Austen set 
the pace for her doll-baby school. We have 
read A Traveler from Altruria with a 
sense of doing something pleasingly light 
for the sake of old times, when Tolstoi was 
not a burden, and the pitcher of the Muses 
had not been broken at the fountain. 

Red Cap and Blue Jacket, by George 
Dunn (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$100), fills the measure of a downright 
good historical romance. It is a trifle tedi- 
ous in places, and seems to lack artistic 
coherence as a whole. Thisobjection, how- 
ever,- makes little headway against the 
strong current of interest upon which are 
borne incident, adventure, dramatic clash 
and struggle and all the stirring life of 
that time when the French Revolution was 
readjusting the affairs of the world. Rad 
Cap and Blue Jacket is by no means a 
great story, but it is a good one and well 
worth reading. 

Mary Fenwick’s Daughter. 
Whitby. (New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
$1.00). Here is a well-written novel by a 
writer who delights in novelty; a story 
with some fresh things and some cut and 
dried things in it. It is entertaining for 
the most part. Bab is a character drawn 
with fine, clear strokes, and the book leaves 
no disappointment in the mind. 

The History of a Modern Woman, by 
Ella Hepworth Dixon (New York, The Cas- 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































By Beatrice 




























































































THE INDEPENDENT. 


sell Publishing Co., $1.00), is a very modern 
novel, cut to the latest style of the street, 
so to speak, and made up with all the new- 
est bows and ruffles. The author evidently 
meant to show up the paces of the fin dé 
siécie girl, somewhat in Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s way. It is like filing a cherry 
seed, 

Kerrigan’s Quality, by Jane Barlow 
(New York, Dodd, Mead Company, $1.25), 
is a good Irish story by the author of “‘ Bog- 
land Studies” and ‘Irish Idylls.”’ Clever- 
ness, droliness, fluent humor and fine 
dashes of pure Hibernian color give a spe- 
cific zest to the book. 

A Valiant Ignorance, by Mary Angela 
Dickens (New York. Macmillan & Co., $1.00), 
would be just the thing to take first prize 
at a novel show’where smooth, level, unrip- 
pled English story-telling, as contemporary 
taste goes, was to be the test of value. Itis 
a novel of spacious dimensions, correctly 
laid out, and finished with care.. There is 
nothing unusual in it, viewed asart. Asa 
story with a moral it has considerable 
claims to distinction ; the career of Julian 
Romayne is right forcibly pictured, and the 
outcome seems poetically just. 

Doreen, by Edna Lyall (New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $1.50), is one of Edna 
Lyall’s novels, and we do not care much for 
them. Many readers there be, however, 
who will deplore our bad taste, and to these 
we commend Doreen as the best of its lot. 
It deals mildly with the Irish question and 
froths like sweetened whipped cream over 
its sentimental and social incidents. The 
singer, Doreen, and Max, her lover, run the 
rough course of the tender passion, but at 
last they find a smooth stretch where the 
story happily ends. 

The Cassell Publishing Co. hasissued Mr. 
Stanly J. Weyman’s The Man in Black, 
with illustrations by Wal Paget and H. M. 
Paget. Like all of Mr. Weyman’s romances 
it is stirring and picturesque, with plenty 
of incident and adventure. ($1.00.) 

Cadet Days. By Captain Charles King, 
U.S. A. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.) An American story told in the 
American spirit. West Point Military 
Academy is the chief scene, and cadet life 
furnishes the energy to move the drama, 
such asit is. Boys will find it very inter- 
esting. 

A Daughter of To-day. By Mrs. Everard 
Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan). (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) Thetitle 
of this story suggests its nature; but Mrs, 
Cotes has a style of her own, with an eye 
for what is bright and a taste for what is 
fresh. A Daughter of To-day is well writ- 


‘ten; ithasacertain charm. From page to 


page there are agreeable flashes of novelty, 
piquancy and cleverness. It is a well-gar- 
nished dish pretty highly seasoned. 

The Lone House, by Amelia E. Barr 
(New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25), is an 
interesting romance of Scotland, wherein 
Mrs. Barr returns to her best manner and 
commands her best readers. 

The Shen’s Pigtail, and Other Cues of 
Anglo-China Life, by Mr. M., is the first 
volume of a series to be called ‘“‘ The Incog- 
nito Library.” issued by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons ; price, 50centsthevolume. These are 
notably good stories, with a character of 
their own, treating of Chinese life and ex- 
periences, and injecting into fiction a new 
jet of local color. 





The Rubicon, by E. F. Benson (New 
York, D. Appleton & Co., $1.00), is the 
second novel by the author of that silly 
book ‘‘ Dodo.”’ There is nothing to recom- 
mend the story save a certain lightness of 
touch and a sparkle of vulgar brilliance, 
bota of which seem forced, done to order, 
at so much a penfull. On the Offensive, 
by George I. Putnam (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.25), fills the measure of 
a quite entertaining story of army life in 
the West. We doubt not that its scenes 
and incidents are true to plece and time, 
and the author has a good command of 
dramatic materials. Bayou Folk, by 
Kate Chopin (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.25), deals, in a pleasingly light way, 
with creole life in Louisiana along the 
sleepy bayous. It is genuine sketching we 
find here, and the colors are pure as they 
are vivid. Life’s Little Ironies, by 
Thomas Hardy (New York, Harper & 
Brothers), is a bundle of short tales and 
character sketches done by a master hand. 
The Two-Legged. Wolf, by N. N. Ka- 
razin (Chicago, Rand, McNally & Co., $1.00), 
has been well translated from the Rus- 
sian by Doris Laniu. It is a romance 
heavily sensational and jerkily Russian, 
but it is by no means commonplace. 
A Modern Buccaneer, by Rolf Bal- 
derwood (New York, Macmillan & Co., 
$1.25), is the latest romance of the Pacific 
Islands by an author who has made his au- 

















dience. Thestory which is full of adven- 
ture is toldin a leisurely, almost dragging 
style, but the interest holds and grows 
apace with the telling. In Love With 
the Czarina, by Maurice Jékai, is the latest 
addition to the ‘“ Library of Continental 
Authors,” published by Frederick Warne 
& Co., New York. It contains besides the 
initial story four other sketches, all trans- 
lated from the original Hungarian by Louis 
Felberman. Facing the introduction is 
pasted in a flaming card advertising some- 
body’s soap!———The Flower of Forgive- 
ness, by Flora Annie Steel (New York, 
Macmillan & Co., $1.00), is.a book that 
gives delightful views of life in India. Not 
like the stories of Mr. Kipling and yet re- 
minding one of them, the chapters whisk 
the reader about and flaunt bright colors 
and grotesquely penciled figures before his 
eyes. It is all strange, striking and full of 
novel situations. The Mystery of the 
Patrician Club, by Albert D. Vandam 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
$1.00), is a rather sensational English novel 
cleverly written, steeped in mystery and 
seasoned with a good many lively condi- 
ments. The Raiders, by S. R. Crockett 
(New York, Macmillan & Co., $1.50), is a 
romance of Scotch life in aromantic period 
full ofadventure and picturesquely studded 
with odd incidents and stirring discoveries. 
It will be welcome to many a lover of the 
old-time story. Links in a Chain, by 
Margaret Sutter Briscoe (New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.0)), is bright, swift and 
attractive in its style. The five links form 
a delightful little chain which the reader 
will wear with the comfort that good story- 
telling always brings; and yet it is a chain 
not always joy-bringing, for the shadows of 
sorrow and distress dull it now and again. 
The Bedouin Girl, by Mrs. S. J. Hig- 
ginson (New York, J. Selwin Tait & Sons, 
$1.25), is another story of the East by the 
author of ‘‘A Princess of Java.” This 
time it is a story of Arabs and Turks anda 
beautiful child of the desert. We see cara- 
vans and camels, and we hear the oaths and 
prayersof good Mussulmans,we feel the hot 
air of sandy wastes and smell the odors of 
strange orchards. Men dicker with wild 
adventurers for the capture of the Bedouin 
beauty, and some highly strained situations 
result ; but in the end ‘‘ Freydeh met Obeyd 
at the door and threw her arms around his 
neck’’; so there it is. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. have added A Man of To-day, by Helen 
Mathers, and The Queen of Love, by S. 
Baring-Gould to their ‘‘Series of Select 
Novels.”’ A Costly Freak, by Maxwell 
Gray (New York, D. Appleton & Co., $1.00), 
is a very entertaining story, notably well 
told. The character drawing is excellent, 
the style forcible and pungent, the whole 
dramatic composition finely imagived and 
worked out.———-For Honor and Life, by 
William Westall (New York, Harper 
Brothers), strikes us as a mediocre piece 
of English sensational fiction, written for 
that class of novel readers who like to be 
stimulated with very raw romance. 























“The Hibbert Lectures” for 1893, pub- 
lished by the Scribners and ‘‘The Bampton 
Lectures,” for the same year, which have 
also been recently published (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York), are most useful 
contributions to current theology. Prof. 
Charles C. Upton, of Manchester College, 
England, the Hibbert Lecturer taking the 
philosophical side of theology for his sub- 
ject, has published a volume of Lectures on 
the Basis of Religious Belief. (Charles 
Scribner’sSons. $3.50.) The object of the 
lecturer in this admirable series is to pre- 
sent the rational ground of faith in the su- 
persensual world—as it now stands in the 
midst or at the end of all the scientific and 
agnostic attacks which have been made 
upon it. The whole volume is controversial 
and* critical from end to end, but in the 
best possible sense, that it is the ripe fruit 
of Christian culture from which all trace 
of the old, fierce polemic has disappeared. 
The lecturer subjects the agnostic system 
and the neo-Hegelian to the closest exam- 
ination and then proceeds to estimate the 
value of the cosmological and moral argu- 
ments for the being and essential character 
of God. The lectures on ‘“‘ Agnosticism,” 
on ‘‘God as Ground and Cause of the Cos- 
mos,” and the. two closing lectures on ‘‘ Ab- 
solute Idealism,” one of which revolves on 
the freedom of the will and the other on the 
question of personal immortality, are 
among the best and most useful examples 
of recent theological discussion. Professor 
Upton is thoroughly read in the strongest 
recent speculative discussion, English, 
American, German and French. His vol- 
ume takes the reader into the heart of the 
discussion. He conceals nothing, weakens 
nothing, misconceives nothing, and pushes 
no reply beyond what it is good for, A 
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clearer, calmer or more adequate voice has 
hardly been heard on these difficult but 
supremely important topics. Dr. W. 
Sanday, Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exe- 
gesis at Oxford, devotes himself to ‘‘the 
early history and origin of the doctrine of 
biblical inspiration,” in the ‘ Bampton 
Lectures for 1893,” published under the 
leading title of Inspiration. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York and London. $4.00 ) 
Dr. Sanday’s plan in this volume is a com- 
bination of the historical and critical 
method by which he proposes to bring out 
the inner grounds of biblical authority, or 
of the hold which it has on Christian con- 
sciousness, It is athorough, temperate and 
scholarly survey of the situation, in the 
light of modern study of Hebrew history 
and criticism as applied to the development 
of belief in an inspired Old Testament, and 
of New Testament history and criticism as 
concerned in the belief in the inspiration of 
the New Testament writings. A particu- 
larly useful feature of the Lectures is the 
discussion of the Old Testament idea of 
inspiration. We note, also, the full and 
appreciative recognition of Professor Ram- 
say’s services in his ‘‘ Churchin the Roman 
Empire.” Professor Sanday makes good 
use of the important evidence contained in 
recent finds. His own critical position is 
fair and candid. Without being too much 
oppressed by the idols of the forum, he car- 
ries with him a sense of the Christian 
scholar’s responsibility to the Church, and 
where doubts arise as to the accepted opin- 
ion, discusses them in a manner which 
leaves nothing to be desired. His eight lec- 
tures are a critical and summary review of 
the present situation of the question which 
scholars, students and ministers will find 
exceedingly valuable. 





Christopher Columbus and the Partici- 
pation of the Jews in the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Discoveries. By Dr. M. Kayserling. 
Translated from the author’s manuscript 
with his sanction and revision. By Charles 
Gross, Ph.D., Asst. Professor of History, 
Harvard College. (Longmans, Green &Co., 
New York. $1.25.) The first impulse to the 
investigation whose results are presented 
in this volume was given by the venerable 
Lazarus Straus and his son, the Hon. Oscar 
S. Straus, of this city, President of the’ 
American Jewish Historical Society. These 
gentlemen commissioned the author to visit 
Spain, where he was able to make a closer 
study than had yet been given to the sub- 
ject of the Jewish aid and support enjoyed 
by Columbusand hisexpedition. The result, 
which is considerable and interesting, is 
spread before English readers in Professor 
Gross’s translation of Dr. Kayserling’s book. 
It is not a large one, but is crowded with 
matter. The general fact that aid was 
drawn from the Jews and that persons of 
Jewish blood were with Columbus on his 
first voyage has been known before Dr. 
Kayserling presented the definite examples, 
and they amount both in number and im- 
portance to a surprising total. They are 
indeed so important that it is not too much 
to say that the expedition was supported at 
the critical points by Jewish aid when 
other aid had failed, and when there was 
apparently no possibility of any other being 
offered. The story of the Santangel family 
and aid, and of the barbarous destruction 
of the family by the Inquisition, is the most 
important and most harassing single his- 
tory in the volume. Columbussailed August 
3d. The previous day, August 2d, 1492, the 
Spanish Jews, expelled from the country 
they had done so much to enrich, not less 
than 300,000 in number and probably more, 
began their dispersion from ports of Spain. 
They sailed to every quarter of the world. 
Seamen who shipped with Columbus are 
known to have been of Jewish race. It is 
even believed that the unhappy sailor, who 
sighted land first and was basely cheated out 
of his promised reward by Columbus put- 
ting in a claim for himself, was of this race. 
The records traced in this volume are of 
course obscure and scattered. They nowhere 
make an imposing appearance; but what 
they lack in this direction they make up in 
pathetic interest ; and it must also be noted 
to the credit of the author that he has not 
spun out a short taleintoalong one. He 
gives in the course of the book many inci- 
dental glimpses of the Inquisition, both in 
Spain and inthe colonies. He also prints, in 
extenso,at the end an appendix of the impor- 
tant documents bearing on the subject he 
found in Spain. The book, tho by no means 
a large one, is an important and interesting 
contribution to the history of the discovery 
of America. 


Essays about Men, Women and Books, 
By Augustine Birrell. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.00.). The author of 
“Obiter Dicta” and “Res Judicatwe” can 
publish nothing which is-not well worth 
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she reading. He has knowledge of books, 
of men and of things. He bas sense ; and 
he is able to draw readers to him by the 
charm of a literary style which removes the 
reading of his books from the class of tasks 
to that of intellectual enjoyments. The 
volume is a sheaf of short papers, mainly, 
we should say, critical, but dealing more in 
the positive and fruitful elements of criti- 
cism than the negative. At all events he 
speaks his mind boldly, and it is a mind 
generally which will bear that trial of its 
quality. He is no admirer of Hannah More 
nor, per contra, of Marie Bashkirtseff. We 
leave our readers to find him out, if they 
do not already know him, in his own pages, 
giving them provisionally this one example 
(p. 227): 

“Teach me rightly to admire Milton and 
Keats and I will find my own criticism of living 
poets. Help metoenjoy, however feebly, Homer 
and Dante, and I will promise not to lose my 
head over Pollock’s ‘Course of Time,’ or Mr, 
Bailey’s ‘Festus.’ Fire my enthusiasm for 
Henry Vaughn and George Herbert, and I shall 
be able to distinguish between the muse of Miss 
Frances Ridley Havergal and of Miss Christina 
Rossetti. Train me to become a citizen of the 
true Republic of Letters and I shall not be 
found on my knees before false gods or trooping 
with the vulgar to crown with laurel brazen 
brows.” 


The Blind as Seen through Blind Eyes. 
By Maurice De La Sizeranne. Translated 
from the French by F. Park Lewis, M.D. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) This is a 
book which really adds to the stock of 
human knowledge concerning a class of 
people who are now only beginning to be 
understood by their more fortunate fellow- 
mortals. Count D’Haussonville says of 
the book: ‘ This is not only a good book, it 
is a good deed.”” The author—who lost his 
sight by accident at nine years of age—has 
nobly dedicated his life and his means to 
the ameliorating of the condition of the 
blind. In addition to a compassionate heart 
and an extensive knowledge of the blind 
and their wants, the author has an unusual 
literary gift which imparts an added charm 
to the subject matter. He pleads eloquent- 
ly for them as a class that is constantly 
misjudged. The great majority have lost 
their sight from some injury to the eye it- 
self—something that may be called external, 
while a few have radical disease of the brain 
that destroyed the sight from within. More 
than one-third of all the inmates of Euro- 
pean asylums have lost sight from the 
opacity of the cornea produced by infantile 
ophthalmia before the subjects are a month 
old—a calamity that bids fair to be checked 
by the application in aj] enlightened coun- 
‘tries of the treatment discovered by Credé, 
of Leipsic, to be absolutely preventive. It 
is pleasant to learn that in Maryland a 
law has already been enacted tbat will have 
an important influence in checking it in that 
State; but the great point that our author 
makes is, that while this sense organ is de- 
stroyed the mind witb all its faculties is 
not hurt, but that parents neglect to give 
the child those opportunities for mental de- 
velopment and industrial education that 
will not only redeem life from desolation 
but make a valuable citizen of the unfor- 
tunate, because they think him incapable. 
After carefully analyzing the mental equip- 
ment of the blind, and the modifications of 
their physical and perceptive faculties in 
consequence, aud demonstrating the com- 
plete educability of the whole man—phys- 
ical,mental and moral—he gives an interest- 
ing account of Valentine Haiiy’s invention 
of the types in relief—of Braille’s “ writing- 
point,” and of the means by which the 
blind areenabled tocommunicate with each 
other without the intervention of a third 
person. He describes the various lines of 
work that are open to the blind—the mak- 
ing of brushes and mattresses, the caning of 
chairs, the tuning of pianos—in which a 
well-trained blind man far excels a ‘‘see- 
ing” one; but the last chapter of the book 
is devoted to pleading with the public to 
patronize the work of this unfortunate class 


after the blind school has trained the. 


mind and the hand to do works that seem 
marvels. It is a melancholy fact that, 
among all the schemes of philanthropy 
which characterize the times—here is a large 
field that needs cultivating by some de- 
voted enthusiast—we need some one who 
will exert himself or herself to see to it that 
enough of the great public of consumers 
will buy their wares, to keep them employed 
and enable them to be self-supporting. M. 
De La Sizeranne, in demonstrating the 
educability of the blind, makesan estimate, 
that every one feels curious about, concern- 
ing the comparative value of the two lead- 
ing senses : 


“Of the two, hearing is certainly the more 
intellectual of the senses, and I am satisfied that 
T should have been a thousand times more widely 
separated from the world of intelligence and life 
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than I should have been through the loss of sight 

aes because I feel that I am now in the 
possession of an intellectual life as intense as it 
is possible for me to enjoy.” 


He also points out another field for philan- 
thropy : 


“The blind are extremely fond of listening 
to reading aloud, and I wish that we might have 
the teachers in the poorer quarters of the city 
(he is writing in Paris] charged to give public 
readings for the blind, say twice each week. It 
would not be necessary to ring a bell in order to 
secure a good attendance.” 


His final sentence is : 


“Tho we cannot do such signal service as 
Haiy, we can aid the blind, by helping them to 
become self-sustaining, and consequently honor- 
able and self-respecting members of the com- 
munity.” 


Philosophy and Development of Religion. 

(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Two vols. 
$5.00 the set.) These two volumes are the 
Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgb, for the current year, 
1894, by Otto Pfleiderer, D.D.. Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. They 
roused at once, even while in delivery, a 
surprised and in some respects an indig- 
nant interest, as being anattack on the vital 
elements of Christianity rather than a de- 
fense, such as it was supposed the terms of 
Lord Gifford’s foundation called for. They 
have drawn out much criticism and pro- 
test, the most striking being the little vol- 
ume noticed in our columns, June 14th en- 
titled ‘‘ The Supernatural in Christianity” 
(Scribners), in which Priucipal Rainy, Prof. 
J. Orr, Marcus Dods and.A. H. Charteris 
united. They call attention to the lecturer’s 
entire abrogation of the supernatural 
element in Christianity, to his assertion 
that St. Paul believed only in a formal or 
spiritual resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead, to his denial of the personal resur- 
rection of believers, and to his general agree- 
ment with Renan on critical and historical 
questions. These are serious allegations, 
and one might bave known in advance of 
the lectures, from what the learned Berlin 
professor has been publishing these ten or 
fifteen years, that nothing would prevent 
him from taking these positions, provided 
he were to speak on these topics at all. 
There has not been anywhere in this world 
during the past fifteen years a more out- 
spoken opponent of belief in the supernat- 
ural elements in Christianity than Pflei- 
derer. What he urgessystematically in the 
Gifford Lectures, he has pressed again and 
again in more disconnected forms. The 
points mentioned in the protest of the Edin- 
burgh professors can easily be doubled in 
number by others of equal importance, as, 
for example, bis view of what he calls the 
“ martyr-death of Jesus’’ and its legendary 
transformation into the ‘supernatural 
miracle” of a ‘‘ mysterious expiation.” All 
this is merely a German version of Renan. 
It has the same strength and the same 
weakness. The Edinburgh professors in 
their protest bring against itin brief the 
arguments which have been employed with 
so much effect against Renan. Yet neither 
of these writers are by profession oppo- 
nents of Christianity, nor are their writ- 
ings without permanent value in the ex- 
position and defense of the faith. Pfleiderer, 
for example, will help every one who reads 
him to a broad and inspiring concepticn of 
the inner truth of Christianity and even of 
Christian history which no other theolo- 
gian can give him. His view of the history 
as a whole is impressive in the highest de- 
gree. His insight into the significance of 
Christian truth is phenomenal; and one 
comes to the end of the book with a feeling 
which may recall the old saying that, in view 
of what the world is and what man is, if 
there were no God, the first duty of man 
would be to create one ; or,to fit the saying to 
the case before us, if we did not already 
know trat this religion came by some super- 
natural transmission from God it would be 
the frst duty of a rational mind to frame 
that conclusion for himself. A reader who 
is well enough grounded in recent contro- 
versial and critical theological literature to 
sustain himself against Renan will not be 
overthrown by Pfleiderer, and of the two he 
will find the German professor far the 
deeper thinker, far more suggestive and 
richer. Itis indeed a strange and mingled 
impression which one gets from these lec- 
tures, and one of very little respect for the 
lecturer's ability to weigh evidence or to 
search into reasons ; but we should not like 
to lose the rich thoughts he has given us 
nor his deep insight into the inner meanings 
of Christian truth. 


The Special Kinesiology of Educational 
Gymnastics. By the Baron Nils Posse, 
M.G. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $3.00.) 
This excellent and thorough manual was 
first published in 1890. The public have 


shown their appreciation of it by purchasing 
two or three editions. The volume before 
us is a revised and enlarged edition pub- 
lished with a new title. The work is sub- 
stantially the same to which we gave our 
commendation before. It is the Swedish 
system, with’ such modifications as have 
been suggested by prolonged experience 
with it in this country and a clearer percep- 
tion of what can be done with it and by it. 
The merits of the present manual are its 
simplicity and thoruughness. We do not 
see why a person (man or woman) who 
possesses ordinary discretion and the req- 
uisite amount of determination might not, 
with this manual to aid and direct him, 
carry himself through the whole Swedish 
course and avail himself of its benefits to 
the full. More than this need not be said. 
The descriptions of apparatus, of move- 
ments and of the use of apparatus are full 
and clear. What cannot be fully under- 
stood from the text can be by the judicious 
and very numerous diagrams. The great 
merit of the system is that it gives a dis- 
cipline which is based on a scientific knowl- 
edge of human anatomy and physiology 
and is scientifically directed to the points 
which are to be developed. 


We have before us the Sixth Part of the 
Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited 
by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York. $1 25.) This Part 
completes the six which form Volume I of 
the entire work, which is carried forward 
by it to Eyton, leaving, as we understand, 
three more volumes to be completed. The 
publication in Parts will hereafter be 
abandoned for the publication in volumes. 
The last Part of Volume I is continued on 
the same plan which has been explained to 
our readers in our previous notices. Itis 
substantially the historical method. The 
American contributors are not numerous, 
and appear to have been selected witha view 
of keeping up in the work the representa- 
tion of the leading schools of economic 
thought or theory. The number is rich in 
topics of living and universal interest. 
They are treated in a manner which meets 
the requirements of American readers fully 
as wellas the English. The most impor- 
tant and extensive subjects, as, for exam- 
ple, Exchange, are divided among several 
persons. This particular subject is divided 
into no fewer than eleven distinct topics, 
the same writer in some instances writing 
on more than one of them. Among the 
other leading articles we note those on 
Emigration, Employers and Employed, 
Eight Hours Movement, a good sketch of 
the Dutch School of Economists, and a long 
article, in many distinct departments, on 
Dwellings, Industrial and Model, and their 
regulation by the State. The biographic 
character of the work is very fully main- 
tained in brief notices of deceased econo- 
mists, English, American and Continental. 
The work is also richin brief articles on ob- 
scure topics and in useful practical defini- 
tions. 

Sober by Act of Parliament. By Fred. 
A. McKensie. (Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 
London. $1.25.) This volume comes from 
a long tried friend of the temperance cause 
who has given it the closest study in Eng- 
land, America, the British Colonies, Canada 
and parts of Germany. He has devoted 
particular attention to the working and re- 
sults of the various systems in operation in 
this country. He shows beyond all ques- 
tion that prohibition where it has been in 
operation has resulted in an enormous 
diminution of the amount consumed. 
The conditions under which the law failed 
in iowa are described fully, and the history 
of the attempt to establish a Gothenburg 
system in South Carolina is also given. 
The history of restrictive legislation in 
Great Britain is, on the whole, a discourag- 
ing medley, in which one is confronted con- 
tinually with the certainty that any efficient 
measure of restraint, no matter how moder- 
ate, and even if, as in a recent instance, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury stood behind it, 
would meet a defeat in the Lords. The 
book is written in a calm, judicial and 
even dispassionate tone, and with the most 
laudable pains to give the absolute facts in 
any case. One thing at least seems to be 
established by it beyond all contradiction, 
that legislation does tell on the drink habit 
and restrain it just in the proportion that it 
is restrictive, and that prohibitory legisla- 
tion does this most of all. 


The Claims of Christianity. By William 
Samuel Lilly. This is an English publica- 
tion, issued in this country by D. Appleton 
&Co. ($3.50). It comes from a well-known 
Roman Catholic author, who knows well 
how to clothe the extremes of Ultramon- 


tane opinion in the language of moderation. _ 


Like everything we have seen from his pen, 
this volume is written in delightfully trans- 
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parent English, which is employed to up- 
hold a really intolerable theory of Roman 
Catholic assumption. The estimate of Lu- 
theranism, so far as it is not a satire on the 
author’s intelligence, is a libel. The asser- 
tion that Luther’s doctrine of justification 
is antinomian, and productive of worse 
consequences than the traffic in indulgences, 
is one of those reckless propositions which 
are arrived at by disregarding the facts and 
assuming that they are what Roman Cath- 
olic interpretation of Protestant doctrine 
requires they should be. The plan proposed 
by Mr. Lilly in his first chapter is simply 
that of a Catholic Apologist as against un- 
belief. He seems to have been unable tosave 
his book from himself and maintain that 
ground, but soon drops into an Ultramon- 
tane advocacy, which limits him on all 
sides and spoils an argument which, save 
for this, might have had far more cogency 
than it has. 


Appointed. An American Novel. By 
Sanda. (Detroit Law Printing Co., 47 
Griswold St.) We have here the story of 
the son of a rich Western merchant who, 
with more money than purpose, was rapid- 
ly going to pieces. He falls in love with a 
noble young woman and is gradually regen- 
erated by new affections and noble inspi- 
rations, among others, the solemn recogni- 
tion of himself as “‘ appointed ”’ to open the 
eyes of the American people to the out- 
rageous injustice of their social treatment 
of colored people. So far as the book is 
written with a purpose it is intended to 
arouse the public feeling against the lynch- 
ings and cruelties practiced on colored 
people in some parts of the country. The 
facts presented in the story, particularly in 
the second part, are, we understand, care- 
fully studied. We sympathize with the 
author’s aim and with the moral tone of 
the book, and wish that its literary power 
was great enough to make it effective. 
The author seems to have some impression 
that provided his facts are established and 
his ethical principles right, literary merit 
isa minor trifle. For his benefit we shall 
have to repeat theelementary reminder that 
when one writes a novel he ventures into 
the world of literary art, where everything 
depends on form and where sins against 
grammar and style and the want of literary 
knowledge are capital crimes against the 
Republic of Letters. 

Discipleship the Scheme of Christianity. 
By the author of ‘“‘ The King and the King- 
dom.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.00.) The spirit of this book is so excel- 
lent, its piety so direct and unquestioning, 
that it is painful to discover the inadequate 
and misleading method cn which it is done. 
Substantially, that method is Tolstoi’s. 
The author has gone back to the liberalism 
and enthusiasm which invaded the Church 
for a moment in Pentecostal times. Chris- 
tians can never be soldiers, he tells us, for 
Christ taught a doctrine of non-resistance. 
‘* Neither could they undertake any judicial 
or legal functions, acting on the precept, 
‘ Judge not that ye be not judged.’” ‘‘ True 
disciples of Jesus would, indeed, have little 
beyond the ‘coat’ and ‘cloke’ to tempt the 
cupidity of covetous and unprincipled men. 
Daily labor for the supply of daily needs 
would be the normal condition of their ex- 
istence.”’ Titles in land are all wrong. 
The enfranchisement of leaseholds should 
be undertaken by the Legislature. This is 
no new thing under the sun. Christianity 
has had to make its way against fanatical 
interpretations of this kind from the first. 
It will have to put them down to the last. 


Itis a strong recommendation to Mr. T. 
M. Clarke’s Building Superintendence. A 
Manual for Young Architects, that it has 
reached the twelfth edition. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. $3.00.) Its success is due 
largely to the usefulness of the book and 
the good sense of the author in keeping 
solidly on the ground of the daily require- 
ments of builders, architects and students, 
and within the limitations of building as 
carried on at the present day. In the five 
chapters which compose the body of the 
work the author leads his readers through 
a series of typical chapters which are in- 
tended to represent all the general kinds of 
work an architect is likely to be called on 
for. *‘ The Construction of a Stone Church,” 
of ‘Wooden Dwelling Houses,’’ ‘‘ A Model 
Specification,” ‘‘Contracts,” and ‘ The 
Construction of a Town Hall.’’ The text 
is supplemented with numerous diagrams. 
The book will prove as valuable an aid to 
builders and owners as to superintending 
architects and students. 

We have received from the Interior 
Department the Report on the Mineral Re- 
sources of theUnited States for the calendar 
year 1893. By Divid T. Day, Chief of Divi- 
sior of Mining Statistics and Technology . 
(Government Printing House, Washington.) 
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The Report covers all the mineral resources 
of the country—metals, industrial and 
precious, with coal, building stones and mer- 
cantile stones of all kinds, clay, materials, 
cements, fertilizers, petroleum, salt and 
salts of all kinds, mica, asbestos, graphite, 
even the mineral waters and everything 
that can come under the general head of 
mineral resources. These reports show that 
while the production of iron, silver, copper, 
lea’ and zinc decreased, the production of 
gold increased, and had in the aggregate a 
coinage value of $35,950,000, the largest 
product since 1886. The production of 
quicksilver also increased. Aluminum 
showed a steady increase of product. Of 
tin about 8,988 pounds represent the entire 
product. The production of nickel was less’ 
while that of antimony and platinum con- 
tinues small. 


An American Peeress. By H. C. Chat- 
field-Taylor. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co.) What a flood of immoralities pour 
through English novels at present! We 
were thinking that at the moment of 
picking up this story by a Chicago author. 
We have read An American Peeress with 
some care. The American part of it has its 
scene in Chicago, and it is a very meager 
part, presented amateovrishly with an air of 
hurry to be off. Then we are taken to Eng- 
land, where the Chicago girl becomes Lady 
Warrington, and forthwith nearly every 
male member of the story’s numerous dra- 
matis persone falls to courting somebody’s 
else wife, or doing something even worse, and 
the order of things is intrigue from start to 
finish. What has come over us? Do de- 
cent people really enjoy this sort of thing ? 
Does art mean nothing beyond a kaleido- 
scopic presentation of lust? Mr. Taylor 
could write a good novel, and we wish he 
would, a bright, strong American work, 
worthy of him and us. 


Acting and Actors. Elocution and Elo- 
cutionists. A Book about Theater Folk 
and Theater Art. By Alfred Ayers.. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1 00.) This 
handy volume comes from the author of 
the “ Orthoepist,” ‘‘ Verbalist”’ and several 
otner similar volumes. It is a unique col- 
lection of brief critiques and studies applied 
to actorsand their art collected and repub- 
lished for the most part from the Dramatic 
Mirror and Werner’s Magazine whose edi- 
tors supply introductions. The book is unique 
in giving both Mr. Ayer’s papers and 
the replies made to him, some of them very 
amusing. The book is a novel discussion of 
elocutionary matters bright, brief and 
lively. It propounds neither methods 
nor theories but applies a large amount of 
sense and taste to the matter in hand. 


A Bird Lover in the West. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. (Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.25.) Like all of Mrs. Miller’s 
books, this one is brimful of bird-life, 
flower-life, happy life. From page to page 
the reader is led on where spring and sum- 
mer are vieing with each other and where 
the wholesome influences of nature are at 
their best. Most of these sketches give in- 
timate observations upon the doings of 
birds in the neighborhood of the Rocky 
Mountains; but the fiowers of Colorado 
come in for a good share of attention and’ 
description. It is long since we have 
found more cf quiet charm than the read- 
ing’ of Mrs. Miller’s little volume has af- 
forded. Readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
have enjoyed in our columns some of these 
delightful papers. 


Overheard in Arcady. By Robert 
Bridges. Illustrated by Oliver Herford, F. 
G. Atwood and A. E. Sterner. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) This is a 
lively little book, lightly written and 
cleverly illustrated. Whatit really amounts 
tois an advertisement, free, we presume, 
of a wisp of American novelists set over 
agaiust a like number of British favorites. 
The sketches are in the form of conversa- 
tions between characters in the various 
stories of Henry James, Frank Stockton, 
W. D. Howells, Marion Crawford, R. L. 
Stevenson, J. M. Barry, George Meredith 
and one or two others. The illustrations 
are excellent. Readers of Life will recog- 
nize these sketches as having appeared in 
that sparkling journal over the signature 
of “ Droch.”’ 


Under the Red Robe, by Stanley J. Wey- 
man (New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
$1.25), is a downright excellent romance of 
French life in the time of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. ‘It is told in the first person by a duel- 
ist, and with picturesque effect. The style 
is clear, fluent, compact; the color is laid 
on deftly. Of course it is melodrama from 
beginning to end; but it goes a long way 
ahead of the pessimistic indecenciesof most 
of the current English society novels. Mr. 





Weyman can be sure of holding fast his al- 
ready large audience with this clean and 
stirring story. It is illustrated by Mr. R. 
Caton Woodville, and the typography is 
something beautiful. 


Our English Cousins. By Richard 
Harding Davis. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) It isa pleasure to lay hold ona 
book like this. Mr. Davisis young and he 
puts the charming vigor of youth into his 
pages. What he saw during a rather swift 
flight over England he condensed with the 
true reporter’s cleverness. These sketches 
of current English life, ways and traits are 
in the highest mood of newspaper art, so to 
call it, and we like them all the better for 
not being too literary. Perhaps such a 
book will not be of permanent value, butit 
is presently interesting. The illustrations 
are good and, what is more, they illustrate. 


The Trespasser. By Gilbert Parker. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) If we could 
be content to measure a story by the art 
of it—that is,if we could feel that un- 
holy love and the romantic presentation of 
it for the delectation of the imagination 
are justified by the art of Gilbert Parker in 
this instance, or by any person’s art in any 
instance—we might praise The Trespasser 
as a novel of strange and irresistible power. 
A great gift shows itself here; for sheer 
vigor of assault upon the animal sympa- 
thies, so to say, it isoneof the most notable, 
as it is one of the most unconscionable, of 
recent romances. 


From the Joseph Knight Company (Bos- 
ton, $1.00 per vol.) we have two delightfal 
little 32mo. volumes composed of the cream 
of the romance, legend and heroism of 
Switzerland, Teutonic Switzerland and 
Romance Switzerland. Both are by W. D. 
McCrackan, M A., author of ‘‘The Rise of 
the Swiss Republic,” and done in a literary 
mosaic of little readings, each complete in 
itself as a study, and both in combination 
forming a delightfully refreshing and pic- 
turesque reflection of the ideal home of 
liberty and romance. 


Salmagundi. Published by the Class of 
Ninety-five, Colgate University, Hamilton, 
New York (Colgate University Press, Ham- 
ilton, N. Y.), is an amusing exposition of 
the student view of American college life, 
on irreproachable ivory-finished paper, 
photographs galore, of faculties and stu- 
dents, of fraternities and clubs, with fra- 
ternity catalogs and fraternity houses, with 
emblems, athletic clubs cataloged and pho- 
tographed in full fighting trim, a roll of 
games, the best athletic records, a whole 
page of ‘‘ College Yells,’ and a few pages of 
* Literary ” at the end. 


Mr. Charles Richmond Henderson, of the 
University of Chicago, publishes (through 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston) a volume of 
his lectures entitled An Introduction to 
the Study of the Dependent, Defective and 
Delinquent Classes. The subject appears to 
usto be quite beyond Mr. Henderson’s 
grasp, altho his benevolence is manifest. 
Had he been less ambitious in his aim he 
might have produced a serviceable manual ; 
but a philosophical survey of the great top- 
ics of heredity, free will, responsibility, in- 
sanity, imbecility, criminality, pauperism, 
punishment, etc., can be successfully under- 
taken only by persons of exceptional powers. 


In Sunny France. By Henry Tuckley. 
(Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. 90 cents.) 
The style of this book is admirably suited 
to the author’s purpose. In attempting to 
describe a few of the more striking social, 
moral, domestic, political and religious ele- 
ments of French life Mr. Tuckley has seized 
his facts firmly and dealt with them practi- 
cally. Some of his chapters are highly in- 
teresting and show intimate acquaintance 
with his subject. 


The Mentor. By Alfred Ayers. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00.) The au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Orthoepist ” and the “ Ver- 
balist,” two excellent little books on the 
pronunciation and use of words, here offers 
to men and boysa useful primer of manners 
and social usages. We commend The Mentor 
to bashful and awkward youths who would 
like to get rid of their gaucheries. 


Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes, by A. Co- 
nan Doyle (New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers), winds up the career of Mr. Doyle’s 
clever and captivating detective. We are 
not sorry. We have enjoyed Sherlock’s 
doings; but the reaction was setling in, 
and it shows Mr. Doyle’s safe handling of 
himself that he has quit just at the limit. 
We stand ready to welcome him in other 
fields of fiction. 


By Moorland and Sea. By Francis A. 
Knight. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) 
With many illustrations by the author this 
little bundle of out-door sketches has its 
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own way of delighting the reader. The 
book is a good one for the hammock in 
shady places where cool breezes blow; its 
author knows moorland and sea and how to 
sketch them. 


Burgo’s Romance, by T. W. Speight, has 
been added to Lippincott’s “‘ Series of Select 
Novels.” Itisa pleasing story of English 
life, with just enough mystery in it to keep 
the reader curious until the last page is 
reached, 


LITERARY NOTES, 


The Critic of July 21st, contains a portrait 








of Anthony Hope Hawkins, author of the ‘ 


deservedly popular ‘ Prisoner of Zenda.” 


--ln The Art Interchange for August, 
the artist, Mr. Charles H. Davis, gives hints 
and suggestions to amateur photographers 
as to the posing of their subjects. 


--The bound volume of Current His- 
tory for 1893, issued quarterly (May, Au- 
gust, November, February), by Garretson, 
Cox & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., makes a very 
full and useful annual. 


--The Homiletic Review for August 
contains, among other papers, articles by 
Prof. Howard Osgood and Dr. A. T. Pier- 
son, and sermons by the Revs. C. W. Heis- 
ler and Charles R. Hunt. 


..A new volume of verse, entitled “‘ My 
Lattice Window,” by Frederick George 
Scott, author of ‘The Soul’s Quest,” is 
announced as in press, by William Briggs, 
of the Methodist Book and Publishing 
House. 


..--Ginn & Company announce as ready 
this month ‘‘ Medieval Europe 800 to 1300 
A.D,” by. Ephraim Emerton, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Harvard University. 
This is a continuation of the author’s “ In- 
troduction to the Study of the Middle 
Ages.”’ 


--The complete novel in the August 
number of Lippincott’s is ‘‘Sweetheart 
Manette,” by Maurice Thompson. Other 
contributors well known to readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT are Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Dora Read Goodale, the Rev. John B. Tabb 
and Mary Elizabeth Blake. 


.-The Monograph for the July issue of 
The Portfolio is entitled “ Fair Women,” 
and is written by Mr. William Sharp, from 
whom we publish a poem on the first page 
of our present issue. The Monograph con- 
tains illustrations from famous paintings 
of noted beauties from Cleopatra to Mrs. 
Langtry. 


--In the August number of The Forum 
there will be articleson the three recent 
startling manifestations of lawlessness and 
crime; the great railroad strike and its 
causes ; the assassination of Carnot, and 
the Police Revelations in New York. These 
subjects are discussed under the general 
title, ‘“‘The Sentimental Dealing with 
Crime and its Increase.” ‘The Pay of 
Preachers,” of all the different sects, is the 
title of another article in the same issue, 
by Dr. H. K. Carroll. 


--Paul Sabatier, the author of the new 
life of Franciscus, of Assisi, which has at 
once sprung into popular prominence as a 
scholarly work of prime merit and has also 
been translated into English, has had an 
experience with the authorities of the Vati- 
can that is rich and instructive. His “La 
Vie de S. Francois d@’ Assise” has, by the 
Index Congregation at Rome, which con- 
sists largely of cardinals, been placed on 
the Index of prohibited books. The decree 
was published on the eighth of June. Now 
it appears that this book, which is pro- 
nounced heretical by the Congregation, had 
before this already secured the blessing of 
the Pope, to whom a copy had been sent, 
and this blessing had been conveyed to 
Sabatier, doubtless without knowing that 
he was a Protestant pastor,-by the Papal 
Secretary, Cardinal Rampolla. The letter, 
after acknowledging with thanks the re- 
ception of the book by the Pope, sends the 
papal blessing in these words: “ Aussi 
m’a-t-Eue [i.e.,Sa Sainteté] ordonné de vous 
remercier en Son Auguste nom, et de vous 
announcer qu’ Elle vous envoie la benédic- 
tion apostolique.” Just how a book can be 
pronounced heretical by the Index Congre- 
gation after its author had, for sending it, 
received the Papal Apostolic blessing, does 
not appear to the average mind. Evidently 
there is somebody in the Vatican who is not 
infallible. 


July 26, 1894, 


D). Appleton & Co.'s New Books. 


SECOND VOLUME OF 


Memoirs Illustrating the 
History of Napoleon I, 


From 1802 to 1815. By BARON CLAUDE- 
FRANGOIS DE MENEVAL, Private Secre- 
tary to Napoleon. Edited by his Grand- 
Son, BARON NAPOLEON JOSEPH DE 
MENEVAL. With Portraits and Auto- 
graph Letters. In three volumes. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00 per volume. Volume II 
now ready. 





the Beg of fey and Austria, 
crowned by the marriage of Marie Louise, 

the relations of Napoleon with the Czar Alexander, 
much that is interesting of Napoleon’s J es b- 
its and tastes, and the beginnings ana seers of his 
Sen hts about divorce, are included in this volume, 

closes with an 5 aE of the causes that 
Tea to the Russian w: 


Dr. Janet of Harley Street. 

By ARABELLA KENEALY, author of “‘ Molly 
and her Man-o’-War,” etc. No. 147, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“In * Dr. Janet of Harley Street’ Dr. Arabella Ke- 
nealy has shown that the art of writing lively fiction 
is not tne least of her many accomplishments. 
Kenealy has a quick sense of humor and a lively 
facul y of observation, and her style is vivid and 

effective.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“It is a clever book, and well worth reading. Miss 


Kenealy has imagined an interesting character, and 
realized her vividly. "—London Chronicle. 


The Purple Light of Love. 


By HENRY GOELET MCVICKAR, author of 
**A Precious Trio,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
A storv of New York and Newport social life, most 
adroitly and cleverly told. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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CORRECT STYLES 
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ties, Leather Go 
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THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR AUGUST. 





The Chaosin Moral Training. By Prof. Joun 
DEWEY. 


Points out the confusing character of much of the 
training as to the right and wrong given by parents 
to their children. The facts are drawn from the rec- 

ollections of a class of students in ethics. 


A Proposition for: 4 Artidcial Isthmus. By 
ERNEST A. LE SU 


centers. 


Rain-Making. By Prof. FERNANDO SANFORD. 


Gives the natural laws upon which the fall of rain 
depends, and shows up the imposture in the claims 
of certain well-known “ rain-makers.’ 


The y Story a: of . Great Work. (Illustrated.) By 


An account of the construction of the tunnel und 
the St. Clair River. — 


OTHER ARTICLES: 


MILK FOR BABES (illustrated ); NATURE _AS DRAMA 
AND NGINERY ; * au NOCTURNAL MIGRATION 


SERVATION; THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF COLORS; 

nas Red WILLIAM MATTIEU WILLIAMS (with 
CORRESPONDENCE; EDITOR'S TABLE; LITERARY 

NOTICES; POPULAR MISCELLANY; NOTES. 





50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
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Wabash Ave., Chicago 
E HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827, 


16.8. 9th St ‘ew York. . 











J. CHURCH CU., Music Publist 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 
New styles just introduced. 
Send for illustrated Catalogues, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


EDUCATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its #6th year September 13th, offeri gulerged 
opporranities. "Three ree, seminary (0 Courses of studi 
- and 8 adress Mrss LAURA 8, WATSON, Principal, 























“ALLENTOWN COLLKGE FOR WOMEN, 
Allen one, ae the oldest ram *tntion of the 
kind weformed Church 
special st ad png and Art. Ueetien 2 and’ Bi Build. 
hyd and comfort. Term opens 


BERGER, A.M., President. 


aa BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 23d year. Primary. Intermedi- 
= Ry ro Nt ayy, 2 44 urses. Music, Art, 


he Languages. ful ktsentlon to morels and 
ew sidings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


pag PRESBYTERIAL ACADEM dl 











Send for catalogue. W.S. EVER . Prin- 
cipal. Blairstown, N.J 





Boston 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
WS term opens Wednesday, Oct.3d. For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR 
Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
omen. The Program, stating the graduate and 
undergraduate courses ‘of stu y for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


pa ha COLLEGE 








Soureca of ge 
er A He ACK, A.M., 


NEw YORK, Clinto 
Ogpnee eS Seminary tor Girls. 
Bd Ng per 
usic an end tor Catalogue. 
pean. Mi Hawley, A.M., Principal. 


ICKINSON SEMINARY, WILLIAMSPORT, 
Pa.—Both sexes. Regular and Elective courses. 
pear conferred. Fits for college. Music, Art, Mod- 
Languages, specialties. Steam heat, electric 

fight, home comforts. Write for catalogue. 
E. J. GRAY, D.D., Preside nt. 


ISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Morristown, New Jersey, reopens September 19. 
Resident, native French and German teachers. Spe- 
cial advantages in Musicand Art. Certificate admits 
tosmith, ¥ We yon | and Baltimore College for Women. 
Terms ‘tor boarding pupils, $700 per year. 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett. Bay. 
—,! heat = electric light. Endowed. Twelve 


$200 a Sept.1l. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. F, D. *BLARESLEE, D.D., Principat. 


EVELYN OOLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 


Study under Princeton Pro- 
pecial Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 


EV. J. H. McILVAINE, D.D., President. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


Ave., CHICAGO. 19th year begins 
Sept tI Ith, Prep Prepares for cone and pp Cray 
courses of le ts “oung i og and Children, 

ss RK ICE, A. 

i. Bueby, A.M. } Principals. 


GLENDA ALE FEMALE 


est. “Claverack, N. Y. 























COLLECE 


Fifteen matles ony | ae 
Fall Flate. Bes of stu ap 
Best facilie es the usic, Art, etc., with 


| ny care and superv intoe.. 
Rev. L.D. D. POTTER, D.D., Glendale, Ohio. 





sand arunents, Ceri 
ey and t President. 





OLLIDAYSBURG SCHOOL for Young 
Women and Girls. Thorough instruction. Meth- 

bean adapted to the individuadiey o a eac orl Home 
mf Location exception: foatenta and 


orts. 
beautiful. Address 
Mus. R. 8. HITCHCOCK, ia a Pa. 





HouenTon SEMINARY | FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 

N. Y., affords advantages tor culture. 
b= ‘sean training with. thorough prep es for 
the best Colleges. m perfect. 34th year. For 
illustrated catalogue address A. G. BENEDICT, "prin. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Summit, N. J. Elevation over four hundred feet ; 
beautiful house and rounds; all oe ytere ped thor- 
ough — ration ~ A coll : ie standards and 
st methous of teaching. S 
Mise AMELLA 8. WATTS: Principal. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, Ohio. 


pernetienlt collegiate with the care and culture of 
ai iss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


CLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, SIMSBURY, 
Conn. College Preparatory. m.. lish Courses, 
french, German, Art, Music. Vv. J.B. MCLEAN 


METROPOLIS LAW SCHOOL. 
Lenape nt ne, 1X91, ABNER C. ums tA D., 
Dean. Case system of instruction. Degree 
after course of three years. Mornirg division. 9to 12; 3 
evening division, 8toilU. For catalogues apply to 
Prot. CLARENCE D. ASHLEY, 
207 Broadway, New York. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 


West Point of the West.” Beautiful location 
and healthful climate. No school in the countrys 
offers better rer “ag for thorough preparation 
for college. A di 

COLONEL ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Mich. 


| miss 'Mitileberder's § School { for Girls. 


Prepares for all Colieges open to women, 
Re-opens Septvembe: ber wth. 























sad Yee MILITARY ACADENY, Cornwall, 
ye Pre Der at Warrall Hall, Peekskill, 
COL. CJ. WRIGHT, A.M., President. 


“OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from ag? ork, Opens Septem- 
r 26th. For circulars and reports apply to —_— 
" OGONTZ “SCHOOL 0., PA. 








HOOL FOR GIRL 
THE OssiMiNe } Sine Sing on the Hudson.” 
ur grad uate Col Prepares for College. Art 


Pomeeetaey to New York affords city advantages. 27th 
year begins Sept. 19. Miss C.C. FULLER, Principal. 


OREAD OF SEMINARY at Mt. Carroll, Iil., 
tells hew students of small means gain a Normal, 
Collegiate, Art or Musical Education. 


Pacific Theologi ical Seminary, Oakland, Cal. 


J.K. MCLEAN, Pres.; GEORGE MOUAR, aan et- 
ics; W. W. LOVEJOY, "Hebrew; F. H. Foster, The- 
ology + C C. 8. NASH, Homiletics ; R. R. Loyp, Greek ; 

WARNE R, Sociology. Full equipment, practi- 
aa roam Year begins September 4t th. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE. 


Chester, Pa, ins Sept. 19. Civil En- 
gineering (C. E.), (B. 5, ei Am (A. B.) 











o yoms beg: 
Chemistry 


proqerasery Ce Poarses in Bure d_ Classics. 
Fine locatio it san — re Ww: 
Catalogues of TRYATE, Pres. 





POWDER POINT SCHOOL, P°FSLEY: 


Combines individual teaching oun exceptional aa- 
vantages for home and out-door life. Laboratories, 
ys. F. B. KNAPP, S.B. 


RIVERVIEW ,,.ASABEMY.. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, 

59th YEAR. Prepares Soreueny * for College. ‘the 

Government Academies and Busin 8. Army 

officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN incipals. 


EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga S 
N. Regular and optional courses for 
Ladies; 10 teachers. CHas. F. 








rings, 
oung 
DowpD, Pu.D., Pres’t. 


WELLS COLLEGE scone wy. 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
—— New Building wich Modern [mprovements. 
Session begins September 19,186 Send for Catalogue. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 60th year begins Sept. 13, $4 
Best of home influences. Excellentsanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine Library, Laboratory, Me my ld and 
Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pros 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, N Goren, Mass. 






















THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
$600 a year—no extras. 
Thirty Boys. 

I hate to tell parents that they 
don’t know how to manage their 
boys, so that every year shall count 
in their growth of body and mind, 
of manners and morals and grip on 
the world. 

I have a boy myself—I'm afraid 
I do better by other boys than I 
have done by him. I suppose it is 


———— a 





—— true that a parent can't. You 
~~ gay you haven’t the time—I 
say you haven’t the knack— 
I haven't the knack with my 
own boy. I have sent a lot 
of boys to Yale; and they 
— have done me great honor. I 
hope I haven’t spoiled my 
own. I have had success 


with other boys—when I fail I 


always think it’s the parent’s fault— 
there is rarely a failure due to the 
boy himself, unless he begins too 
old, and that’s the parent’s fault. 

The age to begin is at 8; if too 
late for that, at 9; if too late for 
that too, 10; if 10 is past, he hag 
lost two years; if he is 11 and still 
going wrong, what sort of a man do 
you think you have made him? 


Tell me about your boy. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR. 
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Financial. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND 
THE CONSTITUTION. 


THAT was a significant sentence which 
Judge Thomas M. Cooley, late Chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
put im his congratulatory letter to the 
President of the United States. ‘‘ You 
have settled a constitutional principle for 
all time.” The reference is to the action 
of the Government in sending Federal 
trvops to protect the mails and interstate 
traffic at Chicago, when the rioting there 
seemed to be unchecked by the local au- 
thorities. It was this action which Gov- 
ernor Altgeld objected to as subversive of 
State rights. In the same way Henry 
George, in a speech, spoke of the presence 
of United States soldiers as destructive of 
thedemocratic theory. It is worth while, 
therefore, to examine briefly into the busi- 
ness conditions which brought the Federal 
troops into Chicago, with a view toward 
solving the question of the rightfulness of 
that action. 

From a legal standpoint ex-President 
Harrison no doubt stated truly that prec- 
edents justified Federal interference, as 
did also express statutes which need not 
now be quoted, tho the following of these 
precedents at that particular crisis formed 
the “‘settling of a constitutional princi- 
ple” which Judge Cooley praised. As- 
suming then that the law warranted 
the presence of Federal troops, did the 
spirit of the Republican theory permit 
it? The Constitution reserves to Congress 
the regulation of commerce with foreign 
nations and between the States. Rail- 
Ways were not invented till fifty years 
after the Constitution was written, and no 
doubt the idea of ‘‘ regulation” then in 
the minds of the fathers was the simple 
one of not allowing a commonwealth to 
interfere with the trade which crossed its 
borders, a trade in which another State 
was interested and which consequently 
was not a subject for regulation on the 
part of either State separately. It was 
just this principle which President Cleve- 
land applied to the Chicago strike. Nom- 
inally the matter was one which con- 
cerned the city, county and State exclu- 
sively. Property in Chicago was unques- 
tionably under theirauthority alone. Yet 
a moment’s reflection will show this to 
have been a superficial view. When the 
Chicago strikers refused toallow trains to 
move, they at once interfered with inter- 
state traffic. Under our complicated civ- 
ilization, no State and no section of our 
country produces enough of everything 
to supply its wants. Interchange of prod- 
ucts is the very life of trade. A New 
England State cannot grow enough crops 
tofeed her population ; she is dependent 
for bread upon the flour mills of Minne- 
apolis. In like manner the citizens of 
Minnesota rely upon Massachusetts for 
shoes and cottop goods. The exchange 
between these two States is carried on by 
means of our system of railways. 

Now it so happens that Chicago is the 
most important railway center in the 
United States. Thecars loaded with Min- 
nesota flour and Massachusetts manu- 
factures pass through Chicago's yards on 
their way to their respective destinations. 
The consignor and the consignee are the 
parties really concerned in this exchange, 
while it is accidental that to satisfy the 
wants of Minnesota and Massachusetts 
the cars cross the boundaries of Illinois, 
The intelligent reader will be quick to see 
that in reality Chicago has and should 
have but a limited authority over those 
cars. State rights is a correct principle 
within its own limits. We all admit the 
right of Illinois to control its own affairs ; 
but the interchange of products between 
Minnesota and Massachusetts is not its 
affair. Could we allow for a moment 
that a State could stop all traffic which 
crossed its borders? Could we allow fora 
moment that a State could practically per- 
mit stich traffic to be stopped by inaction ? 
If Massachusetts could refuse to allow 
Minnesota flour to be exported, there 
would be an end of the United States as a 
nation.. The plunge would be into an- 
archy. 

The matter of Federal interference to 
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secure the unintetrtipted flow of inter- 
state traffic is thus seen to be not only 
necessary as a protection to the business 
of the whole country, but to be strictly 
within the spirit of the Constitution, which 
is so careful to give to the States their 
proper local authority, and yet which be- 
fore the days of railroads, with equal care 
reserved to Congress the things which 
concerned the common interest of the 
whole people. Those of our readers 
who happened not to notice the article 
on the United States Government and the 
railways, by Aldace F. Walker, printed in 
our Railway number, June 7th, would do 
well to turn back and read it. Written 
before the strike it sets forth the facts 
which impelled the President’s course. 
Our railways are now National rather than 
State corporations. Transportation takes 
no note of State lines. Centralization of 
power in the bands of the General Govern- 
ment is the only way in which the railway 
problem can be solved. Such centraliza- 
tion—which ought rather to be called the 
nationalizing of transportation—is not an 
evidence of the loss of the rights of our 
States, but rather of a transfer to the Fed- 
eral authorities of the control of such 


things as could no longer be fair- 
ly held to be State matters in 
any case. The post office is one illustra. 


tion of the same point ; another-is the 
control by the United States of all navi- 
gable waters. Just as soon as the inter- 
change of products grows into an affair 
of national moment, then the General 
Government must on emergencies guard 
it ; the States really lose nothing, for they 
never had such control—particularly be 
fore the thing itself existed. 

Law has been defined to be the crystal- 
lization of the opinions of mankind. It is 
and ought to be able to change its crystals 
according to the circumstances of the 
times. In short, it is not a dead but a 
living thing, altering its form to corre- 
spond with the changes in business and 
customs. If American law had been un- 
able to cope with the new conditions 
brought about by the growing importance 
of interstate transportation, then we might 
justly have feared for the result ; as it is 
we only are breathing into the principles 
of our great Constitution the breath of our 
modern life. 


2 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


INACTIVITY prevails in nearly all de- 
partments of trade and finance. The 
prospect of a deadlock on the Tariff ques- 
tion fell like a wet blanket upon business 
interests, and added one more discourage- 
ment to the long list of drawbacks which 
the last twelve months have supplied. A 
few days ago all the tendencies suggested 
at least a partial revival in August or 
September. Confidence was plainly rising 
and waiting for nothing but a favorable 
opportunity to display itself in action, 
By common consent thatopportunity was 
to be the settlement of the Tariff question. 
Now the country is once more plunged 
into a period of suspense, the length of 
which at this writing it would be foolish 
to predict. Compromise on the main 
points of dispute seems the most likely 
result; but whether that is days, weeks 
or months off no one can determine just 
now. If a decision is promptly reached 
we may look for general improvement, If 
it be long delayed the effect upon the 
autumn trade willbedisastrous. Turning 
to the brighter side of the picture we 
find some improvemeat in conditions at 
the Northeast and Central West, and crop 
reports from there are usually satisfactory. 
It is generally admitted that the wheat 
crop will not be smailer than last 
year, and that the yield of wiater wheat 
is already proving more abundant and of 
better quality thao anticipated. What is 
even more encouraging is the prospect of 
a bountiful corn crop; for this not only 
means good traffic for the railroads but 
more prosperity for agricultural interests, 
The low price of wheat is still an unsatis- 
factory feature, and one that prevenis 
any very sanguine expectations, The de- 
moralization following the great strikes 
is-gradually subsiding, and labor is grad- 
ually returning to its accustomed voca- 
tions, tho the after effects of the struggle 
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may be felt for some time to come. There 
is still a considerable percentage of labor 
unemployed both in the East and West, 
and the outgoing steamers to Europe are 
carrying back large numbers to their 
native lands, a migration which, while 
largely stimulated by war in steerage 
rates, is principally due to the industrial 
depression. There is a very considerable 
class in our Western population that we 
should be glad to see return to their native 
soil. 


Wall Street is waiting patiently for 
good news. Bad news appears to have 
little effect beyond restricting transac- 
tions, and values still refuse to yield to 
any downward pressure. Stocks now 
seem to be held with the firm expecta- 
tion that a turn in the tide of adversit; 
must soon come and stimulate an ef 
vance. While this feeling lasts strikes, 
bad earnings and tariff delay have little 
influence, except to pretty effectually stop 
buying. The investment demand for 
stocks is practically nil. For bonds there 
is a fair demand, mainly, however, from 
moneved institutions. The demand for 
all kinds of investments from individuals 
is smail, because incomes have been heav- 
ily reduced, and those who possess sur- 
pluses are waiting for more auspicious 
times than the present before investing, 
Speculation is equally inactive, and con- 
fined to the few professional traders. Out- 
side of the Industrials last week’s dealings 
on the Stock Exchange were exceedingly 
light. Sugar and whisky certificates were 
prominent as usual, the movements in 
these having their inspiration chiefly from 
Washington. Current railroad returns, 
of course, are extremely unfavorable, as 
they reflec: strike losses. In the secord 
week of July thirty-nine roads reported 
a loss of 19%, and the decrease would have 
been greater had St. Paul, Atchison, and 
some others of the chief losers been in- 
cluded. In the first week of July sixty- 
seven roads reported a loss of over 304. 
Tne various reorganization schemes are 
naturally affected by small earnings, and 
in Atchison, Northern Pacific, and other 
properties, action is being delayed by the 
opposition of new factions. ‘The export of 
$3,300.000 gold was a surprise, and was 
attributed to an unexpected demand for 
bills. The money market shows some 
improvement in demand if not in rates. 
Crop demands are beginning to assert 
themselves. Call loans remain 1@144. 
Time money is quoted at 14% for sixty 
days to 3¢ for 5 and 6 months on good 
collateral. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averazes of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


July 21. July 14. Decrease. 
LOOMS  .cccercoes $482,642,600 $482,730,200 $37, 
Specie ...--...00. 91,044,800 90,835,000 209,80 
Legal tenders... 140,344,000 130,487,500 143,500 
Deposits.......... 589,100,800 589,524,500 423,700 
Circulation...... 9,930,600 10,115,300 138,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie .......... $91,044,800 $90,835,000 
Legal tenders.... 130,344,UuU j 

Total reserve.. $21,338,810 221,322,500 _*$66,300 
Reserve requirea 

against dept’s. 147,275,200 147,381,125 105,925 


Surp. reserve.. $74,113,600 $73,941,375 *$172 225 
* Increase. 











GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were firm 














Bid. Askd. 
Dhiveneks -neannesco. .Gepapersoestvoisewarecenken’ Bi oe 
4s. Hegisvered.......... -1l4 11444 
Registered coupons... 14 114% 
New is, Registered.... 118 11836 
Registered coupons... 119% + =119% 
Currency 6s, 1895. -101 oe 
Currency 6s, 1896. -104 
Currency ts, 1897. Bis 


Currency 6s, 1598. ° 
Currency 6s, 1399. 112 


Cherokee, 1896. .. - % 
Cherokee, 1897. - % 
Cherokee, 1893.... os cone MD 
ae ee re es 95 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 







Cable transfers... 
Commercial, iong 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing July 2ist, were as follows: 
American Exchange. 15234) Merchants’ ............ 
Central 122 i 





SS ae Merchants’ Ex 
Chatham.............. #64 | North America 

Cora £xchange 289 |southern............. 156 
Mechanics’ 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the quotations 
of city bank stocks, and latest sales : 








Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
DORAN vnc ckvicccccccsccens 96 90 . 210 
American Exchange....... 15234 151 5 
LRTI 220 250 
Buteners and Drovers’.... 10 165 
Central Nationa) “ 120 
Chase National. ............ 450 
Chatham............ 360 400 
a in 38 4,100 4,800 

ET. co csssece ages 425 ose 
Cituzens’ .... as 1 150 
Columbia... sop nao’ 
Commerce..... 172 vw 
Continental 120 
Corn Exchange 5 295 

ene Sakon 
Bast Kiver....... M1 165 
gleventh Ward exes 
ri Avenue... eat 2,00 «eo 
first National 540 2 Spee 
first Natonal of §, I...... i 12 1% 
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Bid. Asked 
191 200 
300 . 8% 
6 ones 
310 325 
140 wane 
545 520 550 
iz 135 jena 
Leather Manufacturers’... 196 180 210 
Lincolm National............ 426 Sone “see 
186 190 
i 210 me 
175 185 
145 ages 
195, 
142 
110 er | 
425 460 
130 ooes 
160 167 
N 212 225 
N Coun 500 600 
N 110 13 
N onal iz 122 
Ninetveenta Ward ..... M45 125 oad 
North America . 156 M0 165 
Oriental.......... 232 Sess Gaels 
Pacitic. SSE 170 dase 
Park. 230 270 295 
People’s 270 260 oben 
Phenix... 22 123 110 125 
MGRUBNUG ....0--00c005-05 00 164 155 165 
Sea 1 ee 170 170 
125 120 ease 
112% wi 120 
130 ose ose 
156 Sse 2208 
105 10 110 
105 1 esos 
75 en's obs 
1% 175 aie 
110 10 115 


Last 
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100 99 
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Co . 67 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 90 1u0 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


....The net debt of Canada is said to be 
$240,009,927. 


....-The United States Government 
paid sugar bounties for the fiscal year 
a June 30th, 1894, aggregating $12,- 
750,000. 


....The State Trust Company, of which 
Francis S. Bangs is President and J. Q. 
Adams is Secretary, have declared a 
dividend of 3¢ payable August 1st. 


....The stockholders of the Sherman 
Bank, of this city, have voted to go into 
voluntary liquidation and have given 
notice to depositors to withdraw their 
deposits. The bank went into liquidation 
because their expenses were very large 
and business has been poor. 


....Francis S. Bangs, the President of 
the State Trust Company, is chairman of 
the Committee which requests the holders 
of the Atla~tic and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany 4% Guaranteed Trust Gold Bonds to 
deposit the same with the State Trust 
Company, this city, or the Shawmut 
National Bank, Boston. The interest on 
the bonds is in default and prompt action 
is necessary. 


....The officers of the American Bi- 
Metallic League have issued a call fora 
conference to be held in Washington Au- 
gust 16th, 1894, ‘to take into considera- 
tion the situation of the country and to 
decide upon the policy to be pursued to 
bring about a change in the monetary 
policy of the Government necessary to re- 
store prosperity to the people.” With so 
commendable a purpose in view, it seems 
a pity that the conference should not con- 
vene earlier than August 16th. 


....The following securities were sold at 
auction : 
10 shares Empire City Fire Ins. Co........... 66% 
10 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co............... 135 
5 shares United States Trust Co............... 
$8,000 Toledo, Ann Arbor and No. Mich. Ry. Co. 
cons. first mort. 5% gold bonds, due 1940... .26 
5 shares Central Trust Co................... 1,00 . 
$8,000 N. Y. and Manhattan Beach Ry. Co. first 
mort. 7% bonds. Int. guar. by L. I. Rd. Co.105 
10 shares B’way and Seventh Ave. Rd. Co. .1847 
25 shares United States Mortgage Co.......... 1 
$10,000 Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Rd. 
nm. mort. 5% bonds 
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10 shares R. E. Exchange and Auction Roo 
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...-[t is stated that a contract has been 
made with a firm organized for the pur- 
pose to mine a minimum of one million 
tons of iron ore a year for five years at 
the Biwabik mine, on the north shore of 
Lake Superior. This is said to be the 
largest similar contract ever before at- 
tempted in the world’s history. It would 
not be possible, of course,to do this but for 
the fact that this iron ore is so soft that it 
can be scraped up by steam shovels in- 
stead of being mined in the ordinary way. 
It is stated that two shovels will easily put 
on the cars not less than 4,000 tons a day. 


...-A suit has been brought by the 
Kansas Pacific Bondholders’ Committee 
against Russell Sage and the estate of Jay 
Gould to recover $11,000,000. Under the 
deed of trust, executed to Russell Sage 
and Jay Gould, about $3,000,000 of the 
capital stock of the Denver Pacific Rail- 
way Company was deposited with trustees 


. a8 collateral security for the payment of 


the Kansas Pacific consolidated bonds. 
These securities have been taken out of 
the trust and their proceeds applied by 
the trustees to their individual benefit, 





They claim to have obtained title to them 
through a suit which they instituted in 
the name of the Kansas Pacific Railway 
Company, which was controlled by them, 
against themselves. All that they alleged 
in this proceeding was that the Denver 
Pacific stock was of little value, and that 
the mortgagor company would like to 
have it. 


....The reports from the wheat-growing 
sections of the United States indicate 
that the yield will be something more 
than an,average crop. The advices from 
Great Britain are that the crop of wheat 
compares this year most favorably with 
the condition at the corresponding periods 
in the two preceding years. Taking 100 
as the average condition for Great 
Britain, the report for England, in which 
nine-tenths of Great Britain’s crop is 
raised, reports as high as 102. The Argen- 
tine wheat crop which last year-was seven- 
teen bushels per acre—a phenomenal yield 
—is fully expected this year to amount to 
thirteen bushels an acre, which is about 
the average crop. The acreage in Argen- 
tine this year has been increased over last 
year aboot 20%. There would seem to be 
no reason to believe that American wheat 
will for many months be sold ut one dollar 
per bushel. 


United States Boncs. 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list af * Selected Seeuritice * 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


We can secure the very best 
loans on city real estate payable 
in gold without expense to lend- 
er. Send us your address. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








THEIS & BARROLL, 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dealers exclusively in State, County City and School 
Bonds and Warrants, 


July 26, 1894. 


Are the statements we make about Edgemont, 
South Dakota. 

When we tell you that 75,000 sheep have been 
removed to the vicinity of the town since the 
first of January, it’sa 

When we tell you that the Edgemont Irriga- 
tion and Power Canai to be completed about 
July ist, will bring Edgemont right to the 
front, make a city of it, we mean it. 

When we tell you that a dollar invested in 
Edgemont wil! bring better returns than two 
elsewhere, we’re right. 

Our pamphlet is full of statements, every 
one of them a!) wool and a yard wide. t us 
send i. to you—frve. 


The Edgemont Company, Omaha, Neb. 


gigi ny 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most M: ificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 








% r 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes, Valuable in- 
formation can be had of ihe 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
Towa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus ‘and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5%* Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


% Kansas City 
h , dll Properties. 
a yproved Mis- 


souri Farms. 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


A. H. GOSSARD, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 














WESTERN MORTGAGES 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 
45 MILK STREET, Boston, Mass. 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 
First National Bank Bldg., Iowa Falls, Ia. 


DUTY TO ONE’S FAM- 
ILY requires that every 
possible exertion should 
be made to secure them 
against want in case of the 
death of the breadwinner, 
and this can be done only by 
means of a life insurance 
policy. Exceedingly favor- 
able terms, conditions and 
benefits made known upon 
application to 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, O. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1893..823,.204,162 58 
LIABILITIES................- 32:334;583 38 


$1,666,635 23 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
‘ fusaal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
cies. 

every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is Pntitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

mphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 

application to the Company’s Office. 


BENALEMED D, FOUTEL, Vice-Pres. 











k 
SR cas. avanbevicctonncsscageessocéwcolll $2,000,000 
CIES, cau\nui Scion <ccccaschaheccsheans 4,000,°00 
Accounts Solicited, Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange. 
Superior Facilities for Collections 
SAFETY Dt&POSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 
Y_IN THE COUNTRY. 

EBENFZER K. WRIGHT, Pres., STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice-Pres.. EDWAKD E. POOR, Vice-Pres., 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. BALD- 
WIN, Ass't Cashier. 

DIRECTORS: Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, 
Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, 
Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, dward C, 
Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, - Rockhill Potts, August 
Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, 
John Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok. 


RELIABLE INVESTMENTS. 
METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 
Will offer none but safe and reliable Stocks. 
Bonds, Mortgages, Commercial Paper and 
other Securities 
Lists and full 


cation. 

Careful Attention given to care of property 
anywhere in the State for non-residents, rents 
collected, taxes paid, etc, 


DULUTH. 


“ We think of Duluth as far away from Nebraska, 
but the distance from Cmaha to Duluth is the same 
as from Omaha to Chicago, and of all the great coun- 
try porth of Omaha, Duluth is the nataral outlet.”— 
N.Y. Evening Post. 


No city has stood the panic as well, and as the tide 
will soon in to come in, NO W is the time to in- 
vest. Send for particulars. 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 




















information furnished on appli- 











DIVIDENDS. 
OFFICE OF 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 346 Broadway, 
NEw YORK, July 10th, 1894. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
this company have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY, 
Treasurer’s Office, Grand Central Station. 
NEw YORK, June 220, 1994. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
Sr gosta Mera et 
WEDNESDAY, the Ist day of August’ ext at this 
THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed at noon on 


SATURDAY, tne 30th day of June, and will be re- 
opened on the morning of THUKSDAY, the 2dday 











Wh, B- TURNER, Asst. Sec. 








of A next, 
— D, A. WATERMAN, Treasurer, 
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"THE MIODLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 

Surplus........ cece eeecceeeeecees = 

Offer . Debentures b 

acest of tx mortgage with the Untom Trust 

of New York or the Security Com- 

of Hartford, Conn., under Su ion 





of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connec tees, Hxecutors, etc., 


le ticout Trus 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


Gnited States 
Mortgage Company, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW ‘YORK. 
CAPITAL - = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS - - = = 600,000 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Allows interest on Deposits. 

Loans money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agt, 











Pays C Ex all Trusts. 
George W. Young, President. 
Luther Kountze,V.?res. James Timpson,2d V. Pres. 
Arthur ae Treas, William P. Elliott, Sec, 
Clark Williams, Ass‘t Sec’y & Treas. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr. Gustav E. Kissel, 
lore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
Richard A, poceny. 
uel D. Baveock, 
William Ba 8. Frisco, Chariton T. Lewis, 
Charies D. Dickey, Jr., 3 May, 
William P. Lixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, Robert oly pnant, 
Charies R. Hende edwin Packard, 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, | William W. Richerds, 


Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
Gustav E. Kissel, 


James Timps 
Luther Kountze, 


on. 
George W. Young. 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. GBORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. ORR, B 


DANIEL D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 





N 
I GEORGE F, VIETO 
WILLIAM LIB: M. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN JAMES STILLMAN, 
EDWARD COOPER, JOHN CLAFLIN. 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 








COMMERCIAL. 


THE prospect of a Tariff deadlock is 
sorely trying the patience of business men. 
Importers wish to prepare for the autumn 
trade, but cannot. Manufacturers might 
lay in supplies of raw materials-in many 
cases at an advantage, but dare not while 
conditions are so uncertain ; hence, fur- 
ther paralysis is threatened unless the 
Tariff is settled either by compromise or 
failure, it makes little difference which. 
Clearing House returns showed a decrease 
for the week of 15% compared with last 
year, which is not a large loss considering 
circumstances. The heaviest decrease is 
still in New York, where speculative 
transactions, which always have an im- 
portant bearing on these returns, are very 
small. A cheering sign is that failures 
are few and unimportant. The number 
recorded last week was only 212 against 
229 the week before. Last year about 
this time we were in the midst of the 
panic, and the week’s failures numbered 
527. The end of the strike has strength- 
ened confidence among manufacturers, 
because the -worst has been met, and if 
further reductions in wages become neces- 
sary they are likely to be more easily ob- 
tained. The cheapness of many articles 
of necessity will make lower wages less of 
ahardship than was the case a year ago. 





Wheat has been more active but at low- 
er prices. Harvesting reports show a 
heavier yield than anticipated, which 
with unfavorable reports from Europe 
and the free marketing of home crop 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


caused the decline, July delivery drop- 

ped to 56}c. from 59c. Exports are light, 

only 1,146,000 bushels for the week. Visi- 

ble supply is given at 53,000,000 against 59,- 
000,000 same time last year. The tendency 
of corn was also downward owing to the 
prospect of a large crop July delivery 
falling from 47% to 463. Cotton experi- 
enced favorable weather, and the crop is 
turning out satisfactorily in most sections. 
As with other crops there is every 
prospect of abundance, and the only 
cause of complaint is the low prices 
abroad. Middling uplands declined 
1-16 to 71-16. Receipts are small pending 
the new crop, and only 8,926 bales were 
exported, compared with 33,000 bales same 
week 1893. The world’s visible supply is 
stated at 2,519,000 bales, against 2,681,000 
same time 1893. Provisions were dull, 
and pork products were easier, lard being 
quoted at 6%c. for prime city, and pork at 
$14.00@14.25 for mess. The grocery trade 
is exceedingly quiet, tho resumption of 
traffic at the West permitted a somewhat 
freer movement of merchandise. Staples, 
such as coffee and sugar, were quiet, and 
prices showed little change. In the dry 
goods trade more activity was shown. 
This is the season when Western buyers 
visit New York ; but thus far their pur- 
chases have been on a very conservative 
basis. Sales were stimulated, however, 
by reductions of 4c. per yard on leading 
makes of bleached goods and shirtings ; 
and sellers feel encouraged that a basis 
has been formed on which goods really 
can be moved. In spite of these irregu- 
larities the dry goods trade manifests a 
better feeling. Print cloths also moved 
more freely at 2c. The woolen trade 
continues dull owing to tariff uncertaiao- 
ties; but manufacturers are reported 
large purchasers of wool at present figures. 
In the boot and shoe trade the only fea- 
ture is that manufacturers are fairly sup- 
plied with orders for low grades. 


READING NOTICES, 
TO OUR READERS. 


THE regular readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
are aware of the fact that we have been in 
the habit for some time of taking up, the 
first issue of each month, an important sub- 
ject and treating it exhaustively. ‘This 
course has won for THE INDEPENDENT the 
approbation of ourreaders and the congrat- 
ulations of our contemporaries. 

Next week the fifth yearly number of the 
Education Number of THE INDEPENDENT 
will be issued. 

Among the contributors who have been 
invited to write for it are the following : 

Dr. Wa. T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

A. TOLMAN SMITH, United States Bureau of 
Education, ** University Schemes in Washing- 
ton.” F 

Dr. James C. MCKENZIE, Headmaster Law- 
renceville School, “The Propositions of the 
Committee of ‘Ten.” 

Prof. S$. A. HINSDALE, University of Michi- 
gan, “* How to Obtain Mental Power.” 

Pres. C. F. THWING, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, ** The College Opportunity.” 

THEODORE STANTON, “ European Opinion on 
Woman’s Education.” 

PauL TYNER, Of University of Wisconsin, 
* Household Science in the University.” 

W. F. Vroom, Instructor in Manual Arts, 
Teachers’ College, New York, “ Manual Train- 
ing and Morality.” 

Prof. EpGAR W. Work, Wooster University, 
“ Education without God.” 

Teunis S. HAMLIN, D.D., 
“Higher Theological Education.” 

JULIA HARWOOD CAVERNO, “ Shall Teachers 
Teach?” 

Pres. SetH Low, “A City University.” 

In addition to the above special articles 
relating to education, the regular depart- 
ments of the paper will be as full as usual. 
There will also be the usual variety of com- 
munications both of poetry and prose. 

Our Education Number has always had, 
and will undoubtedly have this year, a very 
extended circulation in addition to its reg- 
ular subscription list, being called for by 
teachers, educators and other persons inter- 
ested in educational work, the demand con- 
tinuing for many months after its appear- 
ance, 

Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 


ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subse rs take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 











Washington, 





dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One month........$ 25| Six months........$ 
Three months..... 75} Nine months...... 
Four months.,... 1 00] One year........... 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber............+s055 
One year each tr two subscribers........... 
years to one subscriber... ® 
Three subscribers one year each..... 
Four years to one subscriber...... 
Four subscribers one year each. 
Five years to one subscriber..... 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP ”?:‘one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 
Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, 1 be sent to any one asking 


for it. 
reading 


woe 






Sszsssss SRS 


We can supply individuals, 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 





Pond’s Extract, the household remedy for cuts, 
burns, bruises, etc., cures Pain and Inflammation 
like a charm. Avoid any spurious imitations.—Adv. 


A GREAT JULY SALE. 

Messrs. Hinton, HuGHES & ComMPANY have 
an advertisement in this issue of THe INDE- 
PENDENT relative to their great July sale which 
will attract the attention of every woman who 





ress goods at equally low prices. 
la their ladies’ suit department 
which they poopene to close out during July at 
just about one-half of the cost of making. The 
firm are making very extensive alterations in 
their great store in preparation for the fall 
trade, and they desire to reduce certain lines 
extensively. 


> 


THIRTY BOYS. 

Ir hardly seems possible that any one in his 
right mind would advertise for thirty boys to be 
sent to him, and particularly boys from eight to 
ten or eleven yearsof age. There must be a pur- 
pose in it, and there is. > 

Henry Ww. Siglar, the proprietor of the Siglar 
School at Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y., is the 
man who wants — boys, and the reason 
given by him for wanting them is that he may 
educate them, taking them at the best age in a 
boy’s life for that purpose. Mr. Siglar has had 
a very extensive experience in educating boys, 
fitting them for business or college ; and those 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT who are fortunate 
enough to have eightor ten-year-old boys would 
do themselves und them a kindness by engaging 
Mr. Siglar’s services. 








‘THE BEAUTY OF NIAGARA 
CAN never be described, and it has never bee 
pictured so adequately and satisfactority as in 
the splendid portfolio just issued by the Mich- 
igan Central, “The Niagara Falls ute.” It 
contains fifteen large plates from the very best 
instantaneous ghetooreues, which cannot be 
bought for as many dollars. All these will be 





sent for ten cents by FRANK J. BRAMHALL, 
Advtg. es Michigan Central, 402 Monad- 
nock Block, Chicago.— Adv. 


| 





success is its recommendation, 


5,000 YDS. 


Silks. 


cts. 
WHITE HABUTAI.............. 49 

(1.00 QUALITY.) 
(WON’T LAST A DAY AT THAT PRICE.) 


49 cts. 
1.50 QUALITY, PRINTED TAFFETA 

(WHITE GROUNDS—JUST THE THING FOR AF- 
TERNOON OR EVENING.) 


49st: 
LYONS PRINTED CHINA SILKS.... 
(NEVER SOLD LESS THAN 1.25.) 


Dress Goods. 


BEST FRENCH CRALLIES, q 35° 
IMPORTED TO SELL AT 65 CTS. § . 


800 REMNANTS AND SHORT LENGTHS 


AT LESS THAN 
2 hot 
s 
ON THE DOLLAR. 
JUST A FEW OF THOSE 1.25 CREPONS LEFT AND 


59st=- 
THEY WILL GO UN MONDAY AT...... e 















(967) 28 


ONE DOLLAR EXCURSIONS. 
ASBURY PARK, OCEAN GROVE, LONG 
. BRANCH 


a . 

A NEw departure which will meet popular rec- 
ognition has been inaugurated by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. Churches and Societies 
og arrange at office Eastern Passenger Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York, for specia! trains on 
desirable days, sell tickets to the public at rate 
of one dollar for the round trip, and reap a mar- 
gin of profit.— Adv. 





THE general Western fiscal agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company states 
that during the first three months of 1894 there 
have been repaid to that company by the farm- 
ers of Iowa loans amounting to $600,000. These 
loans were at six per cent., and all of them could 
have been renewed if desired. It is a remarka- 
ble showing, and speaks highly for the farmers 
of the State of Iowa. It will particularly inter- 
est those other than corporations who desire to 
make safe and profitable loans on developed 
real estate farms in & State like lowa. 

this connection it is pertinent to quote what 
Messrs. Elisworth & Jones, of lowa Falls, la., 
any advertisement in our financial advertis- 
ng columns has undoubtedly been read by a 
majority of our readers), say in a recent letter: 

* Notwithstanding the financial depression of 
the past. twelve months, our lowa loans made in 
the past (as well as those now being made) are 
proving themselves to be without loss or delin- 
quency on the part of the borrowers; and our 
business, therefore, remains unimpaired. This 
record is proof sufficient to all our customers 
that farm loans, when made within a territory 
which is safe in its resources and in amounts 
consistent with the values of the farms, are 
among the safest, if not the safest, investments 
that can be made. The whole business hinges 
fairly upon these two points.” They add that 
“in the millions of dollars which we have loaned 
we have no loss yet and do not expect it, purely 
tor the reason that we loan not to exceed fifty 
per cent. of the value of any farm, and we loan 
only in the State of lowa, where the property is 
known to us.” 








Worth 
Saving! 
the expense 
and troutle of 
b frequently re- 
newing one’s 
dress bindings. 





First 

quality 

- Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings. 


6® 


Ask your dressmaker. 





Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


OUR GREAT JULY SALE IS THE WON- 
DER OF THE CITY. 


Nothing on so granda scale has ever been attempted. Its 





Do not miss it. Our extensive 


alterations require space now occupied by Summer Goods, 
and they must go, and quickly, regardless of cost. 


| Ladies’ Suit Dept. 


GREATEST BARGAIN IN TAILOR-MADE 
GOWNS EVER SEEN IN THIS COUNTRY. 
SUPERIOR GOODs, 
LOWEST PRICES, AND WE 
GUARANTEE A PERFECT FIT, 
(WHAT MORE COULD BE DESIRED?) 

A LEADING MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK 
WE OFFER ON MONDAY MORNING, AT FIGURES 
WAY UNDER OUR FONDEST HOPES. THIS WAS 
MADE POSSIBLE ONLY BY SECURING THE EN- 
TIRE STOCK AT AN ENORMOUS REDUCTION ON 
THE ABSOLUTE COST. 
1,000 FINE TAILOR-MADE SUITS. 
IN COVERT CLOTHS, GRAY AND TAN, ENGLISH 
SERGE, NAVY BLUE AND BLACK CHEVIOTs, 
TWEEDS, VENETIAN CLOTHS AND IMPERIAL 
SERGES. 
20 DIFFERENT STYLES, 
SILK-LINED JACKET, 
VERY FULL SKIRT, 


12.5°: on 
. CORT TO MAKE 25.00. 
15,°°* cost ro aca 

. COST TO MAKE 30.00, 


: |? Ages COST TO MAKE 385.00, 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, New York, 
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THE GENESIS OF LLOYDS. 


THE chief reason, says the Spectator, 
given by some veteran observers for the 
multiplication of Lloyds is that more da- 
surance than by the stock companies is 
needd and must be had. Many of the 
latter have retired. Those which remain 
have reduced their lines ; those that once 
wrote $10,000 to $15,900 on one risk now 
write only $2,500 to $5,000, and those 
which will write $10,000 are few. Then, 
too, the desire to keep down the number 
of eggs in one basket makes the compa- 
nies scatter their risks, so that men want- 
ing insurance are met by the objection 
that ‘‘ the company is full on that block,” 
or that it has “all it will take in that 
neighborhcod.” So, proceeds the writer, 
property owners, altho they may not con- 
sider Lloyds policies-as good as those of 
stock companies, welcomed with avidity 
those organizations ; and recent co-insur- 
ance features, by making it necessary to 
carry approximately full insurance, have 
increased this feeling of relief at what 
promised even a tolerable way of escape 
from the pressure. ‘“‘It may be said, 
therefore” (says the writer), ‘* that the stock 
companies by their practices made the 
opportunity for the Lloyds and the Mu- 
tuals, the State laws, that are so nearly 
prohibitive to the formation of stock com- 
panies, contributing tu that end.” 

This is apparently written from the 
Lloyds point and in the Lloyds interest. 
As a simple statement of causes, it is 
pretty accurate, except where it seeks—in 
the genuine Lloyds manner—to put the 
blame upon the stock companies as having 
aided to beget this competition by their 
own practices. Yet it does not tell the 
whole story, and so we copy a portion of 
the article, which helps explain the out- 
/break of Lloyds : 


‘The somewhat curious spectacle has 
been presented of late of stock companies 
retiring from the fire underwriting field 
because of its unprofitableness, and the 
multiplying of mutual companies and 
Lioyds associations to usurp their func- 
tions. Among the reasons that have con- 
tributed to bring about this result is the 
fact that State legislation imposes burdens 
upon stock companies that the others are 
freefrom. For instance, a stock company 
is compelled by law to maintain a very 
large reinsurance reserve; the moment this 
falls below the standard the company is de- 
clared to be impaired and compelled to 





make good the deficiency or withdraw 
from business. Lloyds associations are 
under no such obligation; they have 


neither paid up capital nor reserves, and 
are not subject to officia: supervision. 
They manage their affairs in their own 
way, and so long as their policy holders are 
satisfied, no one can interfere with them. 
It has been demonstrated that it is almost 
impossible to start a stock company under 
existing conditions, and the failure of sev- 
eral that have made the attempt in the 
past few years, tends to discourage invest- 
ors from embarking in such a precarious 
enterprise. A Lloyds can be started with- 
out capital and take the chances of its pre- 
mium receipts being sufficient to pay losses, 
expenses and dividends to subscribers. 
Men who would not invest a dollar towurd 
the formation of a legitimate stock com- 
pany, are found subscribing to one or more 
Lloyds, knowing that fire indemnity is in 
demand, and hoping that the business will 
take care of itself. Many are induced to 
become subscribers from the fact that they 
themselves need more insurance than the 
stock companies can furnish and they must 
have it.” 


The second sentence is conspicuously in- 
accurate : State legislation—i. ¢., legisla- 
tion of this State--does not make the dis- 


crimination mentioned, except as to the 
few Lioyds in real operation October 1st, 
1892 ; it is Mr. Superintendent Pierce who 
—for reasons known only to himself and, 
we might aimost add, to tbe reasons 
themselves—extends these *‘ legislation” 
favors to the Ltoyas by permitting organ- 
ization right along of Lioyds ia operation 
long before they existed. We have repeat- 
edly cited advertisements and announce- 
ments of these new organizations, and 
on the same page of the Spectator con- 
taining this article we fnu a story, 
credited to a broker, about a man who 
came to him, ayear ago, to know where a 
Lioyds charter could be bought; he knew 
of none, but, only a few weeks ago, this 
inquirer up as a Lloyds attorney 
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and told an inquirer about its origin that 
he personally organized it May 1st, 1892, 

The two sentences above which we have 
italicized also go far to further explain 
why Lloyds are started; they are so 
‘easy’ every a requiring no money 
and no responsibility ; they are specula- 
tive; so people *‘ take the chances of its 
premium receipts being sufficient . . . 
hoping tbat the business will take care of 
itself.” This is very well put indeed, 
and the further remark that ‘‘it will be 
noted that nearly every Lloyds or recently 
formed Mutual is managed or controlled 
by brokers” is also suggestive. But the 
most sufficient explanation is not even 
hinted at and ought not to be omitted, 
namely: that the Lloyds are quite cer- 
tainly more “easy” about rates and less 
particular as to whether they are “full on 
that block.” Why should not a real ‘ de- 
mand,” notwithstanding it be for what 
cannot be supplied except upon an extra 
speculative hazard, be met when the 
State's guardian is such a heavy sleeper? 

The extract above contains an admis- 
sion and a warning, of which the writer 
may not have been aware, or, at least, its 
significance may have escaped him. But 
in the following, a portion of which also 
we emphasize, he seems to have written 
in the feeling that some words of caution 
were obligatory : 


**Whether this movement to replace 
corporate responsibility by individual 
promises is a mere temporary craze or a 
revolution in insurance methods remains 
to be seen. If the Lloyds idea is to take 
root, it will need to be reformed in many 
respects in order to gain the confidence of 
the public. The characters of the sub- 
scribers to these organizations will be care- 
fully scrutinized and their financial ability 
to meet the obligations they assume thor- 
oughly inquired into, and the standing of 
the managers or attorneys will be investi- 
gated and a weeding-out process enforced. 
While some of the Lioyds now seeking 
business number among their subscribers 
many of our best known and most respon- 
sible business men, there are several others 
whose lists of subscribers are made up of 
men of no standing in the business world, 
the clerks and employés of the attorneys 
who conceived the scheme, without re- 
sources beyond their small salaries, and 
who are wholly irresponsible from a loss- 
paying standpoint. The ee and 
attorneys for a few of the Lloyds are noto- 
rious wild-cat and underground brokers, 
whose reputations are tainted by years of 
unlawful transactions, and who are looked 
upon with suspicion by the insurance 
fraternity. It is inevitable that organiza- 
tions so formed and so managed should end 
in disaster. Woether their failure will 
bring wreck and ruin to the better class of 
them remains to be seen.” 


> 
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INSURANCE AND JURIES. 








THINKING people admit and regret the 
habit of juries to go against insurance 
companies: or, if this is too strong a 
statement, they admit and regret the pop- 
ular hostility to corporations, which hos- 
tility of presumption might not unfairly 
be expressed by the rule that corpora- 
tions bave no souls and can do no right ; 
or, if even this is too strong a statement 
about thinking people, they certainly do 
admit and regret the spirit of lawlessness 
which lately rioted in Chicago. At the 
very bottom of this socialist-anarchist 
spirit is the feeling of bitterness, as old as 
mankind, entertained by the Have Nots 
toward the Haves. ‘‘I have nothing, 
there is a man who has much ; I go afoot, 
there is a man in a carriage; I have noth- 
ing to lose in any event, and it gratifies me 
to destroy things which belong to some- 
body else, presumably to the rich and cer- 
tainly to those who are richer than I; I 
live in a cheap house or perhaps nowhere, 
and there is a man with fine glass, so if I 
can get together enough like myself to 
give me the daring of the cur I’il smash 
his windows.” This is the reality of it; 
so-called strikes are only the occasions. 

But there is a not very remote connec- 
tion between railroad riots and hatred of 
corporations @nd the jury habit of going 
against insurance companies as a thing of 
course, and the decay of the jury system. 
Why does the average jury, in an insur- 
ance case, instead of dispassionately con- 
sidering, try—by a previous bent, for 
nothing else can account for it—to bring a 
verdict against the company if that can 
possibly be done? Partly because it is 
assumed that a corporation, by force of 
its own nature, is heartless and unjust ; 
partly because it is considered rich and 
strong, and the other party weak and 
needy ; partly because the juror thinks he 
may some day have a case with a com- 
pany himself, and he wants to deal with 


‘the present complainant as he will wish 


when his own turn comes; and partly—if 
we may put faith in stories told as verita- 
ble—by even such reasoning as that, if the 





insurance was paid, ‘‘ there was ten thou- 
sand dollars coming into the town, and 
we couldn’t afford to let all that money 
slip.” 

In suits for damages it seems absurd 
that jurymen may come to a verdict, as 
they sometimes do, by footing up the 
sum3 declared by the members and divid- 
ing by twelve to reach an average. It is 
absurd that, in the Meyer case, one man 
could force eleven to affirm as their ver- 
dict what was not only not their verdict 
but was contrary to common sense ; for if 
Meyer did not administer poison he was 
not guilty of murder in any degree, and 
if he did administer poison he was guilty 
of murder in the first degree. It is not 
reasonable that a very small-brain man, 
getting upon a jury, can, as he naturally 
may, get an exaggerated notion of his im- 
portance, and feel himself compelled—as 
Debs has felt himself compelled—to use 
his power in order to show that he has it. 
It is not wholesome that a lawyer who is 
not scrupulous about means should feel. 
that if he can get one crank into the box, 
or that if he can pick out the right man 
and talk at him the jury will be “ hung.” 

At the bottom of the jury system are 
two original safeguards which have be- 
ccme defects. One is that nobody who 
has formed a preliminary impression is 

competent tosit in criminal cases. This 
dates from a time when news did not 
travel and in the next county people had 
not heard of the story ; the practice now 
—which necessity has forced courts to 
moJify—has been to attempt exclusion of 
allexcept the ignorant man who never 
reads and the stupid one who never re- 
members. The other and worse trouble 
is the unanimity required. It is this 
which tempts tbe little man to magnify 
himself by opposition and makes it possi- 
ble for the sharp practitioner to ‘“‘ hang” 
the jury as just suggested. A jury of fif- 
teen or seventeen or nineteen, with a 
majority verdict, would meet the diffi- 
culty ; or, if the original rule be adhered 
to that the case must be so clear as to con- 
vince twelve men, let the number be 
somewhat larger than twelve and let 
twelve of them be capable of rendering a 
verdict. Would not this simple change 
vastly help justice in very many cases 
without periling itin any? For instance, 
in such a case as the first Meyer trial, 
where one juror—who, we believe, would 
have agreed with the rest on a verdict of 
guilty—gave way mentally under the 
long strain, does anybody suppose that the 
eleven were not really as competent as the 
twelve and their judgment just as accord- 
ant with justice? 

But the ‘‘ twelve good men and true,” 
who are they? In general, are they 
representative of the intelligence of 
the community; are they not below 
rather than above the level of good 
citizenship? Is not the uncertainty what 
a jury will do one of the staple sub- 
jects of newspaper jest? Everybody can 
name a score or more of men of his 
acquaintance to whom he would con- 
fidently trust his own cause, and not in 
the notion that they would show him a 
personal friendly bias; everybody would 
want, if he had to go into court in any 
sort of cause, a jury of business men, 
men with minds tolerably versed in busi- 
ness law and common sense and tolerabl 
accustomed to judging men and discrimi- 
nating between things; yet everybody 
fears that he might be unable to get such. 
The intelligent man, with what he thinks 
a good cause, dreads Peffers and Debses 
and hangers-on and ‘‘ professional jurors” 
and all persons who like to serve because 
the fee is worth their while and they 
have nothing else todo. The good juror 
has something else to do, and serves at 
some sacrifice. 

The reason why the good citizen is so 
uncertain to be had is that he dreads “ get- 
ting caught on” a jury and dodges as 
often as he can. He dodges this just as he 
dodges serving in office and even voting 
at the polls; the shameful fact is that 
civic duty is to most of us an idle phrase. 
When the Senate dawdles with or even 
trades upon guestions of grave public con- 
sequence, we endure it placidly ; when the 
police are proven corrupt we say, truth- 
fully, it is only what everybody knew ; we 
justify neglect to try to control civic ad- 
ministration by denouncing the machine 
politicians, as tho the worst elements in a 
republic could be expected to keep hands 
off the governmental machinery when the 
eeteee memane abandons it to them ; it is 
only when some boss is emboldened to go 
too far that we flash up in wrath and send 
him to prison and then return to our pri- 
vate affairs, Nearly every one of us would 
rather be moderately blackmailed 
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fight, and many prefer hiring the side” 
walk of a rotten police to hiring premises 
at a little higher rent; nearly every one 
of us cares very little what material is 
in the jury box until we need a jury our- 
selves; nearly every one of us thinks 
citizenship imposes duties on other people 
but for himself means to pay his inevita- 
ble taxes and rub along without personal 
service, 

But what can be done for the jury? 
Other than what has been suggested, 
udges might be more strict in holding 
awyers to rational lines in questioning 
witnesses, might trim down the expert 
and the hypothetical question, and might 
more rigidly hold trials ‘‘ neat”; 7. e., 
shutting out all irrelevancies and wasting 
of time. The business man would dislike 
jury service less if he could be more sure 
of having trials conducted on business 
lines and against being shut up with some 
cranky idler who is in no hurry and is 
favored by the “unanimity” rule. A 
more liberal and equable rotation in serv- 
ice might perhaps be applied. Judges 
might also give more consideration to 
pleas of special hardship, as when it isa 
man’s busiest season, or when his partner 
is away or something else makes his ab- 
sence equivalent to a serious disorganiza- 
tion of his business; this judges could 
afford to do and would do, if they had 
become used to a uniform habit of at- 
tempted dodging. 
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A CO-INSURANCE EXPLANATION 
8 








WE have received from the Continental 

a policy slip, to be attached to and form a 
part of each policy, setting forth what is 
known as the percentage co-insurance 
clause. The slip states that a ‘‘claim 
under any item of this policy shall not 
exceed such proportion of any loss as the 
amount of such item bears to eighty per 
cent. of the actual cash value of the prop- 
erty covered by such item.” The prac- 
tical working of the co insurance clause 
is imperfectly understood and often mis- 
represented, one form of the musrepre- 
sentation being that people may insure 
for whatever amount they please, but 
they cannot collect more than eighty per 
cent. of their loss, if they have one. The 
Continental’s slip, however, provides that 
the co insurance clause is inoperative if 
the total insurance equals or exceeds 
eighty per cent. of value; or—whether 
this is the case or not—:she clause‘is inop- 
erative if the loss equais or exceeds eighty 
per cent., or if the loss-is less than five per 
cent. of the insurance, whatever that may 
b>. The last specification is intended to 
save the trouble of making inventories and 
estimates of value in case of small claims, 
and the object of making the statement is 
to give all interested an opportunity of 
understanding the matter. The following 
is printed on the back of the slip: 

‘ Explanation.—The effect and purpose 
of this clause is to require a man tocarry a 
fair amount of insurance on the property 
covered by the policy, or pro rate with the 
insuring company in the payment of par- 
tial losses, just as he must pro rate if short 
insured in the payment of total losses. The 
clause is necessary in order to make a rate 
that is fair to all parties, as will be seen by 
the foliowing illustration: 

“A and B each own a half-interest in a 
building having a present structure value 
of $20,000. Each insures his half-interest 
separately and in different companies; each 
company charges the same percentage or 
“rate’’ for insuring the property, and that 
‘‘rate’’ is one per cent., or ten dollars for 
$1,000 of insurance. A insures his half in 
the Y company for $10,000, and pays for his 
policy $100. B insures his half in the Z 
company for $5,000, and pays for his policy 
$50. A fire occurs, and the building is dam- 
aged $10,00) only. Company Y, insuring A, 
is called on to pay but 50 per cent. of the 
amount of its policy, while Company Z pays 
100 per cent, ; and yet Company Y received 
twice as much premium as did Company Z. 

** Whatever fraction of 80 per cent. of the 
value is destroyed, that fraction of the in- 
suranceis payable, Of course, if the assured 
carries 80 per cent. or more of insurance the 
clause becomes, by its own terms, inopera- 
tive; and in like manner if the loss is total 
or in excess of 80 per cent. the clause be- 
comes of no effect.” 

~ Ifa man does not insure at all, he saves 
his premiums—or pays them to himself— 
and whatever loss he incurs he also pays 
to himself, so that it is entirely correct to 
say that he is his owninsurer. If he in- 
sures for say one-half, then in case of 
total loss he bears half the loss himself— 
that is, he is a co-insurer to that extent, 






Is 
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The co-insurance clause declares, under 
the form before us, that if he does not 
take out eighty per cent. of value in in- 
surance he shall bear the loss himself in the 
proportion that his insurance fell short of 
eighty per cent., except in the two cases 
noted, to wit: that, for the sake of saving 
bother, the clause shall not apply to very 
small losses, and that, if he insured for 
say fifty per cent. and has a total loss he 
may collect the entire insurance instead of 
five-eighths of it. 

This is an equitable form of the co-in- 
surance clause—in fact, any form is 
equitable which is intelligible and is dis- 
tinctly understood. This is attached to 
the policy, and failure to read it is no ex- 
cuse. There is nothing more a company 
can do to make its contract understood 
than to state that plainly. A company 
cannot be expected to go and take policy 
holders by the collar and hold them 
while the contract is read to them, and 
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even if that were done it would remain 
possible for the other to the con- 
tract to plead that he did not hear. 
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1851. 1894 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
; oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the polic; 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





THE 


** Dividend Endowment’’ 
POLICY 


OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 
REG BROADWAY, 
Is Considered to be the MOST DESIRABLE because 
of its LOW COST and GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 

WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY,. Presivent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1893 





Income. 


Received for Premiums, 
From all other sources, 


$33,594,337 98 


8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 





Disbursements, 


To Policy-holders, ... ... ... «+ 
For all other accounts,... ... 


$20,885,472 40 


9,484,567 47 $30,370,039 87 





Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds, _... 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, 
MURALS 8 oc5, ocecttegst, casei ‘eony) ieee 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies,... ... 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., 


$72,936,322 41 

’ ‘70,729,938 93 
7,497,200 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 39 
$186,707,680 14 


168,755,071 23 
$17,952,608 91 








eee eee eee eee 8 eee 





Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


«- $'708,692,552 40 


Notse—Insurance merely written is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 


surance actually issued and paid for in cash is included 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samvet D, Bascocx 


Ropert OLYPHANT 
Grorce S. Coz 


GerorGeE F. BAKER 

Ricuarp A, McCurpy Duprey OLcotr 
AMES C, HOLDEN FreDERIC CROMWELL 
ERMANN C, Von Post —— T. Davigs 

ALExaNnpER H, RIcE OBERT SEWELL 


Lewis May S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 
OLiver HARRIMAN Cuar_es R, HENDERSON 
Henry W, Smita Gerorce Biss 


Rurus W. Prcknam Aucustus D, Jurttiarp 
. Hopart Herrick Cuartes E, Miter 
mM. P. Dixon WALTER R. GILLETTE 
Rosert A. GRANNISS  ? E. GRANNISS 
Henry H, Rocers . WALTER WEBB 
Jno. W. Aucuinctoss | Grorce G. Haven 
HEODORE MorrorpD AprIAN IsELIN, Jr. 
Wiuiam Bascock Gerorce S, Bowpoin 
Stuyvesant Fisu 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presivent 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager aad 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary 
HENRY E. DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier 


JAMES TIMPSON, ed Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.1.A., Actuary 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A, PRELLER, Auditor 
WILLIAM W, RICHARDS, Comptroller 


CHARLES B. PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
HENRY S. 8ROWN, Assistant Comptroller 


Mepicat Directors 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D, 


ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. 


GRANVILLE M, WHITE, M.D, 





— FIRE 
te) INSURANCE 
Gy COMPANY, 
&S g g Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash CAPA ..00.s.ccivessesccoctscesceccccscos $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
eee 2,106,141 72 
hevontee 76,973 74 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1894. .B2. 115 46 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMEMS. Provident. 
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1850. ; 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. 
a ALEIG 





JOHN J. TUCKER 


E. H. PERKINS, JR., 
payne a px al and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY,which gives 
to the insured the greatest ible amount of in- 
eaible 


valuable fea- 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany, are invited to address the President, at Home 
ce. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - -_ $12,500,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.’’ 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept. N. Y. 








Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City, 





WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MutTuaL LIFE, 921-3-5 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








1876. THE 14894, 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


NEW YORE. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP> 
a PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


=. 








PAID SINCE ORGANIZ 
Losses PAN 608,992.53, ATION, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 
Meas. he choke ca: cloak $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES.............0..0008 7,826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
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ON THE BEACH. 
BY ELIZA WOODWORTH. 


How the sea-flowers thrive on the grassy 
crag, — 
Uptossing in sun-winds each delicate 
head ! 
Do they watch the gulls that hasten or lag? 
Do they watch the dawn and the evening 
red ? 


And the beach-bird skims round the shift- 
ing dune 
With a plaintive and ever recurring cry ; 
Does it grieve to the musky and steaming 
lagune ? 
Does it mourn to the sea, and the splendid 
sky? 


Long the tern has dropped all her nestless 
eggs 
On the dry drift-grass by the gray salt 
marsh ; 
She catches her fish in the shallow’s dregs, 
And rejoices with pipings loud and 
harsh. 


Out on the bar the shearwater feeds— 
Wide winged he runs on the wave’s green 
rims ; 
And the otter is fishing beyond the reeds, 
Raising a welt like a snake as he swims. 


Does the beach-bird mourn as he flits ? not 
he. 
Do the flowers despair in the golden 
weather ? 
They woo the wind, while the somber bee 
And gay butterfly flit, and toss up to- 
gether. 


Is the marsh tern shamed for her rusty 


voice ? 
Not she; ’tis a tern’s and the best on the 
earth ; 
It is rare, it is sweet, it is wholly her 
choice, 
As she feeds with her friends, in clamor- 
ous mirth. 
Well the shearwater knows that his tinted 
bill 
Lures the limpid and curious fry at the 
bar; 
And the otter’s curved nails their purpose 
fulfill, 
Deep hooked in the slippery mullet and 
gar. : 


Oh, the marvelous gifts of Life in these ! 
And in man, in the lichen, the palm tree 
and oak; 
With strengths of the lands, and the sound- 
ing seas, 
Strengths of the winds, and the light- 
ning’s stroke. 
WaSuIneTonr, D. C. 


> 


A LITTLE WHITE LIE. 
BY JULIA SCHAYER. 











LaTE one night Henry Trenhan, after 
an evening at his club, was sauntering 
about the deserted walks of Lafayette 
Square, communing with his own 
thoughts. 

He had been taking part in a very choice 
little bachelor supper, where most of the 
affairs of theday had been discussed with 
great liveliness, the last topic—introduced, 
asone of the men remarked, with the 
other sweets—having been that time-hon- 
ored one, ‘*‘ Woman.” 

That the subject had been lightly treat- 
ed goes without saying, when the place, 
time and character, of the men—all be- 
longing to the gilded youth of the Nation- 
al Capital—are considered. 

Henry Trenham, noted for excessive 
fastidiousness, and a chivalric attitude to- 
ward women very rare in these fin de 
siécle days, bad listened silently to the 
flippant talk, until one man—the youngest, 
and conseqiently most cynical of the 
group—had asserted his belief that women 
were by nature untruthful, and that, so 
far from this idiosyncracy being a defect, 
it formed their chief charm, whereupon 
Trenham was called upon to champion 
the maligned sex. 

This he most reluctantly attempted, 
bringing out a deal of good-humored op- 
position, the discussion, if discussion it 
might be -called, ending in a toast, drunk 
standing, and with all eyes fixed laugh- 
ingly upon Trenham : 

“The ideal woman: the woman who 
cannot tell a lie!” 

**Do you really mean, Harry,” said one 
of the men, as, after leaving the club- 
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house, the two walked homeward, “ that 
you exact the same deference for the 
truth from woman tbat you do from men ? 
Is that not alittle hard on the dear crea- 
tures? Think how much more externals 
mean to them than to us? Why, they 
cannot, ip the nature of things, be frank 
and truthful.” 

“I mean,” said Trenham, quietly, ‘‘ that 
just as I would not wish to have any re- 
latio#is with a man I knew to be lacking 
in integrity, so I would not for any rela- 
tion in life esteem a woman given to the 
lying habit.” 

**You would not exempt even the little . 
white lies thatsociety sanctions?” laughed 
his companion. 

‘** Not even those,” answered Trenham. 
** A lie is a lie; a purposeless lie, as an in- 
dication of character, is as powerful as a 
lie with a purpose.” 

‘*You are extreme, Trenham,” said the 
other, with conviction. ‘‘ You will never 
meet your ideal.” * 

‘I will not believe,” said Trenham, 
gravely, ‘‘that when my mother died the 
type of true womanhood became extinct.” 

After parting from his companion 
Trenham, more deeply moved than any one 
suspecied, continued the discussion of the 
question in his own mind, plunging into 
a reverie which, however serious, could 
not have been altogether unpleasant, judg- 
ing from the look that, from time to time, 
lit up his handsome, noble face. 

Finally, after half an hour of strolling 
up and down, he looked up, as if address- 
ing the solemn stars, and said, half aloud : 

“They are wrong. The ideal woman 
does exist, and I have found her !” 

And with a fair, spirituelle young face 
floating before him in the starlit space, 
Trenham turned his steps homeward. 





The Menidots occupied a fine old house 
in one of the fine old streets of Washing- 
ton. It was one of those generously 
planned, solidly built structures that, 
far from suffering by contrast with the 
architectural fantasies that were spring- 
ing up around it, only gained added 
dignity thereby. 

Without and within, it had just the 
stateliness and digaity that suited the 
woman who presided over it. Mrs, Meni- 
dot was an American, widow of a dis- 
tinguished diplomat, the son of a 
French refugee who became a citizen of 
the American Republic in the beginning 
of the present century, and added luster 
to its growing fame by many and distin- 
guished services. His descendants, never 
numerous, consisted now of two girls, 
Janet and Nathalie, who lived with their 
grandmother, Mrs. Menidot. 

Aside from the handsome old house and 
its ancient but elegant furnishings, the 
widow had but litle ; enough, however, 
with close, clever management, to enable 
the three to keep up a certain refined 
style of living. and see something of the 
best society ; enough, also, to enable them 
to make their semimonthly ‘‘at homes” oc- 
casions of note even in the brilliant society 
of the Capital. 

One of these evenings was now im- 
pending, and Nathalie, the younger of the 
two sisters, was standing before an old- 
time pier glass in one of the upper rooms, 
surveying her own reflection with evident 
and pardonable satisfaction. 

Janet, the elder sister, sat patiently at 
one side, awaiting her turn at the mirror; 
her own room, for reasons of economy in 
the way of fuel, being assigned to the ex- 
pected guests. 

‘** Will I do, do you think?” asked Nath- 
alie, presently, with an arch glance over 
her shoulder. ‘‘ Am I sufficiently youth- 
ful, and simple, and guileless looking ?”’ 
she added, with a soft, malicious little 
laugh. 

Janet silently regarded for some mo- 
ments the sweet, large-eyed face, the slim, 
graceful figure clad in a marvelous white 
gown, evolved by her, Janet’s, fingers and 
brain from next to nothing in the way of 
material. 

Perhaps she was wondering, as she 
often did, at the strange injustice of that 
Fate which had bestowed upon the one 
.sister all the beauty and charm for which 
her French ancestors had been noted, and 
upon the other, herself, an angular frame, 


a sallow skin, features that ‘swore at 
each other,” supplemented by an incapac- 
ity for feminine wiles and arts that ren- 
dered her ugliness quite hopeless. 

Nathalie was obliged to repeat her in- 
quiry. 

** Will I do, Janet?” she said again, with 
some needless emphasis. ‘‘ Js there any- 
thing more to be done, or undone, do you 
think ?” 

**T should say,” Janet finally answered, 
‘that you would ‘do’ excellently well, 
my fair sister. You are twenty-four and 
a little over, yet you might .pass for 
eighteen easily. You have the limpid blue 
eyes and ethereal expression of a cherub 
straight from Paradise. To paraphrase 
the poet, ‘Truth in your eyes sits beam- 
ing,’ yet”— A shrug of Janet’s thin 
shoulders completed the sentence. 

**Oh, go on !” retorted Nathalie, with 
nonchalance. ‘' Say what you were go- 
ing to. Don’t, I beg of you, let any such 
trifles as politeness, sisterly affection or 
consideration for another’s feelings, stand 
in the way of that frankness which is 
your most distinguishing and charming 
trait !” 

‘IT have nothing further to say,” re- 
turned Janet, calmly, *‘except that as 
you have apparently finished your own 
toilet, you may possibly be so amiable as 
to permit me to bestow a glance upon my 
own utterly insignificant, but equally in- 
dispensable back hair.” 

Nathalie, with a careless laugh, saun- 
tered away from the mirror and began 
drawing on her long white gloves, last 
touch to the toilet of spotless white which 
she always wore on evening occasions. 

For some moments neither spoke; then 
Nathalie burst out, impulsively : 

“Oh Janet! Janie! Jane! I am so 
happy to-night! A premonition of coming 
events is upon me! I feel that the crisis 
is at hand! Oh, will it not be glorious! 
No more pinching and scrimping, no more 
ransacking of bargain counters for artis- 
tic remnants—there are four in this very 
gown—no more going without game at 
dinner to purchase seats at the opera, no 
more embroidering of anonymous tea- 
cloths for the Woman’s Exchange! Glori- 
ous, enrapturing thought !” 

Janet followed her sister’s excited mo- 
tions reflected in the mirror, her dark face 
showing both tenderness and a gentle sort 
of contempt. 

‘“My dear!” she observed, finally, 
“ allow me to remark that your manner 
at this moment lacks the repose, as your 
speech just now lacked the reserve, which 
should accompany the beauty of the dis- 
tinguished Menidot race! A young girl 
may have her dreams and hopes—her 
plans even—but she should be chary of 
giving them utterance, particularly when 
attended with uncertainty as to the real- 
ization of them.” 

Nathalie elevated her pretty chin, with 
a defiant smile. 

** You do not know everything, my wise 
sister,” she said. 

** More than you think I know,” uncon- 
cernedly retorted Janet, proceeding with 
the details of her toilet, ‘‘I venture to 
assert that 1 know the man of whom you 
are thinking better than you know him— 
for this reason. With me he talks ration- 


ally ; all men do!” she decidedly added.‘ 


** And, on my part,I have studied him 
with a mind unhampered by misleading 
emotions—or designs. I maintain that I 
understand Henry Trenham as well as 
one may understand a man one meets 
only in drawing rooms. One thing I 
ought to impress upon you, Nathalie,” 
and Janet turned, fixing a penetrating 
glance upon her sister, ‘‘ Mr. Trenham’s 
ideal of woman is exceptionally high—one 
might say, absurdly so; and he is not the 
man to lower his ideal for the sake of a 
pretty face. Czesar’s wife must be above 
suspicion in more ways than one. The 
slightest deviation from integrity. in word 
or act—one of those little white lies, which, 
I blush to say, our sex is so prone to, 
would disgust and disenchant him with 
the loveliest woman on earth. As our 
aboriginal orators say, I have spoken.” 

-A flush of something like annoyance or 
anger spread itself over Nathalie’s face 
during this rather lengthy speech ; but a 
mocking burst of laughter was the only 
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answer ‘deigned, as the girl ran singing 
downstairs to the drawing room. 

A sigh escaped Janet's lips as she pre- 
pared to follow Nathalie. ‘* Probably 
Nathalie is right in laughing me to scorn,” 
she reflected. ‘‘ Her estimate of men may 
be thecorrect one. In a woman as clever 
and as beautiful as my charming sister 
much may be forgiven, and Trenham with 
all his fine spun theories is but a man, 
after all! Ah, well!” 





The large, lofty drawing room where the 
Menidots received their friends was filled, 
not crowded, this evening with a more 
exclusive gathering than is often brought 
together in Washington. ; 

The word exclusive, however, is not 
used here in its ordinary sense, for tho 
mapy, perhaps most of those present be- 
longed to what is considered ‘the best 
society,” that was not the only reason for 
their being found in Mrs. Menidot’s draw- 
ing room. They were, oneand all, people 
interesting per se, irrespective of bank 
accounts, or that, in this country, largely 
accidental circumstance, social position. 

And it was not only people whose beauty 
or brains had won recognition whom one 
met here. Mrs. Menidot, with wonderful 
tact and judgment, ferreted out talent 
wherever it lurked, and many a clever 
man and woman whose work stili lacked 
the stamp of that success which brings 
fame, was here made welcome. And 
very much astonished they were to find 
themselves made much of and encouraged 
to shine, instead of being flattened against 
the wall, and thrust into corners, and 
made to view ‘‘ society” from behind a 
barricade of well-dressed backs. 

Many a beautiful young girl, too, whose 
face \.as her only fortune, was rescued by 
the genial old lady from respectable ob- 
scurity and given a chance to see and be 
seen. Thus it naturally came to pass that 
not a few seedy coats and pathetically in- 
adequate evening dresses, and even gloves 
redolent of the scourer’s mysterious prec- 
esses, mingled with the latest creations of 
Paris and London in Mrs. Menidot’s par- 
lor. 

Of course, not even a woman of her un- 
assailable position and wonderful tact 
could manage all this without giving of- 
fense and incurring scornful comments 
from certain people. 

Some affected to shudder at the ‘‘ mixed” 
character of the company brought to- 
gether in the handsome old rooms; others 
ridiculed what they considered an attempt 
at establishing that impossible thing—an 
American salon, ’ 

Mrs. Menidot laughed when these things 
came to her ears, as such things do. 

** Mixed, eh?” shesaid, good. humoredly, 
‘‘Yes; brains, beauty and character ! 
Rather a fine mixture! One thing is 
sure : there is at least one man for every 
woman present in my drawing room ; and 
I have never caught one of them yawning 
or looking at his watch !” 

On this particular evening rather a 
larger proportion of clever people and 
beautiful women than usual were present, 
**One could not move,” said one of the 
guests, ‘‘ without jostling against ‘some- 
body in particular.’” : 

Janet and- Nathalie, ideal hostesses, 
were unusually successful in bringing the 
right people together. Mrs. Menidot, 
looking like an antique portrait, held a 
little court of her own in the rear of the 
drawing room. The youngest man or 
woman present was only too glad to an- 
swer the beck of her fine old hand, and 
take a place at her side. There was a 
charm in her society many a ‘younger 
woman envied. Age could not wither a 
heart so true and kind, a mind so bright 

and wise. : 

Late in the evening it was Trenham’s 
privilege to occupy the place of honor. 
He was a favorite of the old lady’s, who 
had known his mother in her girlhood. 
Her bright eyes always lit up more bright- 
ly at sight of his handsome face and dis- 
tinguished figure, and to-night she wel- 
comed him with even more warmth than 
usual, 

“The music has been uncommonly 
good to-night,” said Trenham, after an 
exchange of the customary greetings; 
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“and that is saying a good deal at your 
house.” 

“Thank you,” the old lady said, with 
a gratified smile. ‘‘ And what do yousay 
to Miss Strange—the girl who played the 
Grieg music ?” 

‘*Her playing was surprisingly good,” 
Trenham answered, then laughingly 
added: ‘* But you know my theory, that 
musicians, as a rule, should be heard, 
not seen.” 

Mrs. Menidot smiled, not very broadly. 

“I understand you, Henry. Miss 
Strange is a bit odd-looking ; but such a 
brave, good girl! Ab, you are like the 
rest, a beauty-worshiper.” 

“IT beg your pardon!” Trenham pro- 
tested. ‘‘ Not precisely like ‘the rest.’ I 
worship outward beauty only as the ex- 
pression of inward grace and harmony.” 

‘It is my part to beg pardon,” returned 
the old lady. ‘‘I know you have your 
mother’s temperament--an unfortunate 
inheritance, I fear. The possessor of it 
must walk a road strewn with shattered 
illusions.” 

‘“‘Tshall be more fortunate—niy ideal 
woman exists.” 

** You are sure?” 

** Quite sure !” 

Mrs. Menidot’s glance followed his to- 
ward Nathalie. She was standing in a 
listening attitude, the pure, delicate face, 
in its aureole of dull golden hair, and the 
slight outlines of her girlish figure, ex- 
quisitely brought out by theold blue dam- 
ask curtain behind her. Trenham’s eyes 
grew luminous as he looked. 

** How fair she is!” he said to himself. 
‘*How childishly pure and transparent 
her eyes! Will she, does she, love me ?” 

As if in answer to his unspoken de- 
mand Nathalie’s eyes turned and met his, 
and Trenham’s last doubt vanished. To- 
morrow he would speak. 

Lost in a lover’s reverie, he hardly heard 
what his old friend, Nathalie’s grand- 
mother, was saying. 

“Henry,” she began, earnestly, ‘“‘ let 
me speak a word of warning. Not that I 
expect you to heed me; but I was your 
mother’s friend, asIlam yours, Lam no 
cynic when I say, do not expect all virtues 
to meet in one woman. Expect little else 
of a beautiful woman than her beauty. 
If she be amiable and clever enough to 
conceal her deficiencies, that should be 
enough. My experience is that true no- 
bility and tenderness are seldom united 
with physical beauty, and what right have 
men to demand everything? It is an 
awful mistake to set a woman on a ped- 
estal and fall down before her. Believe 
me, Henry, itis not her place. Let her 
walk the dusty highway by your side, up- 
hold her tenderly should she stumble, and 
ten to one you will find her growing more 
worthy of your love from year to year. 
Make a goddess of her, and t¢ end will 
be bitter for both.” 

Some one began singing, and with a 
sigh she ceased talking. _Trenham had 
finally found himself listening to what 
she was saying, and was vaguely 
troubled. Why had his otherwise genial 
old friend chosen just this evening to air 
her worldly philosophy, to perch like a 
croaking raven over the portal of his pro- 
spective bliss? What had she in her 
mind? Nathalie? Would she warn him 
of unsuspected flaws in Nathalie’s charac- 
ter, that might affect his happiness? He 
looked across at the girl, listening now 
with all her soul in her wide, clear eyes 
and upon her sweet parted lips, to the 
singing, and a smile of serene confidence 
came into his own face. 

‘‘T hope I have not made you uncom- 
fortable with my garrulous warnings,” 
said the old lady, witha return of her 
usual manner, as the song ended. 

“If so, the music has charmed me into 
peace again,” he said, rising ; ‘‘ and I must 
go and thank the singer.” 

On his way to the piano he encountered 
Janet, with whom there existed one of 
those genial friendships only possible be- 
tween man and woman when neither gal- 
lantry on the one hand nor coquetry on 
the other is called into action. Trenham 
cordially liked Janet. Her plain, slightly 
ironical face, her direct, brusque speech, 
interested him and inspired him with con- 
fidence, 
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Full of a lover’s enthusiasm, he spoke of 
Nathalie. 

‘Your sister is, if possible, more beau- 
tiful than ever this evening,” he said, his 
glowing eyes fixed upon the girl. 

A subtle emotion disturbed Janet’s face 
for an instant, and was conquered. - 

**Yes, Nathalie looks well,” she as- 
sented, and began speaking of the music. 

Trenham was unpleasantly impressed. 
Could it be possible that Janet was, after 
all, not the strong, sweet-natured woman 
he had believed her? Could she, even 
she, be capable of so mean an emotion as 
jealousy of her sister’s beauty ? 

There was hanging over a carved cabi- 
net opposite a fine portrait of a last cen- 
tury beauty, in all the pomp of plumes, 
lace and jewels. 

‘*T bave always meant to ask you about 
that portrait,” Trenham said, in a pause 
of the conversation. ‘‘ A family portrait, 
no doubt—the resemblance to your sister 
is se marked.” 

‘Oh no,” was the answer. “It was 
picked up at a bric-a-brac shop in Vienna 


by my grandfather. You are right, tho, 
about the resemblance. It has often been 
remarked,” 


‘*A curious coincidence, certainly,” 
Trenham said, and the two drifted apart. 

The evening was far advanced and 
people began to go. Trenham lingered 
for another word with Nathalie. It hap- 
pened that she was standing just beneath 
the portrait alluded to, talking with a 
young attaché of the French Legation in 
his own language, with a fluency hardly 
less perfect than his own. 

Just behind her stood her sister listen- 
ing, it seemed, to the conversation, with 
the ironical, good-humored smile with 
which he had noticed that she habitually 
followed her sister’s movements. As 
Trenham stood waiting for the French- 
man to make way for him, he also, tho 
unwittingly, became a listener. He 
heard the gentleman remark upon Nath- 
alie’s resemblance to the portrait, and her 
nonchalant reply. 

‘*-Yes ; every one notices that, and why 
not, as it is the portrait of one of my 
French ancestresses ?” 

Trenham experienced a shock; only to 
be comprehended by one as sensitive—as 
hyper-sensative, if you will—as himself. 
The next moment he burned with shame 
and self-reproach. Nathalie was only 
indulging in a foolish, girlish jest, and he 
eagerly listened for the light laugh that 
should accompany her acknowledgment 
of the petty fib; but none came. Never 
had the girl looked more serenely inno- 
cent than at the moment when the 
Frenchman turned away. 

She had lied then—pettily, carelessly, 
deliberately—with the nonchalance and 
glibness of habit. True it was a very lit- 
tle white lie, without point or weight, 
hurting no one but herself. Ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred would have smiled 
at it, have found it delightfully piquant 
and feminine. It was Nathalie’s misfor- 
tune that Trenham was the hundredth 
man. 

The moment after uttering the foolish 
words Nathalie had forgotten them, and 
the constrained coldness of Trenham’s 
manner, as a little later on he came to take 
his leave, puzzled her extremely for a mo- 
ment. Then a plausible explanation of 
his manner occurred to her—he was 
piqued at M. de Beauvoir’s elaborate at- 
tentions. Ab, if only he knew! Sum- 
moning all her charm of manner she whis- 
pered softly through her fan, ‘‘I shall see 
you soon? To-morrow, perhaps?” 

‘* Perhaps !” responded Trenham, with- 
out meeting her eyes, and was gone. 





To-morrow came, and <passed; but 
Trenham did not appear. In his place 
came a note, couched in most conven- 
tional terms, regretting his sudden and 
unexpected departure for Europe, etc., 
etc. 

Trenham had not reached this point 
without a struggle. Before the bar of his 
judgment Nathalie was tried with all 
possible effort at doing her justice, and no 
stronger or more eloquent counsel could 
have been granted her than her own 


beauty and witchery, and his perfect. 


comprehension of what the world at large 





would think of him. He knew that 
Nathalie’s fault would be regarded as ab- 
surdly insignificant, and himself as an in- 
sufferable prig; but Trenham had long 
since ceased to estimate character by the 
world’s standard, or to shape his course 
of action with regard to the accepted 
views of society. 

To his perhaps over sensitive nature the 
slight departure from truth of which 
Nathalie stood accused was like a small 
taper, revealing by its beams unlimited 
capacity for petty deceits and dissimula- 
tions that must infallibly destroy all 
chance for happiness. He recalled Mrs. 
Menidot’s words, spoken only that even- 
ing, and Janet’s strange, and, as he had 
sometimes thought, unsisterly attitude 
toward the petted beauty; and these as- 
sumed a new and deep significance for 
him now. 

** They do not trust her!” he told him- 
self, as he sat far into the night, his face 
buried in his hands. ‘‘They do not trust 
her ; neither could I, and not to trust my 
wife’s every word and look would be worse 
than death !” 

Sos nothing more than the ordinary con- 
ventional interchange of words having 
passed between them, excepting that one 
look which, perhaps, was also a delusion, 
Trenham felt free to put his passion to 
the test of separation, and this decision 
was the deathblow to Nathbalie’s hopes. 

Knowing nothing of the struggle that 
had preceded the writing of that note, 
Nathalie read its cold, formal phrases 
with a sinking heart. 

‘*He will never come back!” and her 
prophetic heart spoke truly. He never 
did come back. 

It was months afterward that Nathalie 
spoke his name for the first time—to 
Janet, as they sat one dull twilight alone 
together. 

‘* Janet, dear !” 

Nathalie’s voice was oftener soft, her 
words oftener gentle in these later days. 

‘Janet, dear!” she said, turning her 
face away. ‘*‘Did you not think once 
that Henry Trenham cared for me?” 

Janet hesitated. She had dreaded the 
question and the explanations all these 
months, but the answer must be given. 

‘* Yes, Nathalie, I was sure that he did.” 

Nathalie was silent some moments. 
Then, her voice strained and trembling, 
she asked again: 

‘* And have you any idea why he went 
away as he did ?” 

Again Janet hesitated, again spoke hon- 
estly the truth. 

‘*T think so, Nathalie. You will remem- 
ber I warned you of Trenham’s fastidious 
regard for the truth. He was standing 
near you when M. Beauvois asked you 
about the portrait over the cabinet, and 
he heard your answer. I had just been 
telling him the true history of the pic- 
ture.” 

Nathalie started as if gtung. 

**Oh, Janet! A little, little thing like 
that—and all this suffering !” 

Yenderly Janet drew her sister to her. 

‘Oh, Nathalie, my poor, poor child! 
It is not for us to measure the power of 
‘little things’! A dead leaf may show 
which way the current runs !” 

** And one careless speech ruin a whole 
life,” said Nathalie, bitterly, *‘as mine is 
ruined !” 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A WAYSIDE SERMON. 


BY GEORGE A, PACKARD. 





‘* WHAT will become of bluebirds ?”’ 
The little maiden sighed ; 

“They sing on Sabbath morning 
Their week-day songs, and ride 

To and fro on the branches 
Swinging in meadow wide.” 


Thus questioning the maiden : 
The Pastor gravely spoke, 
Leaning in lawgiving way 
On a staff of Plymouth oak : 
“The birds are not of Adam, 
And they no wrath provoke ; 


“But you must keep God’s Sabbath, 
And banish worldly things ; 

On new-made garments look not, 
Ribbons and shining rings ; 

And think no more of vaunting self 
Than the bluebird when he sings!” 


Then timidly she lifted 
Her eyes of sober gray. 
“ Forgive me for my lightness 
Along my Sabbath way ; 
I sang the bluebird notes, 
And they may help me pray !” 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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SHANSI FOLKLORE. 


THE VILLAGE ELDER’S RECOMPENSE. 








BY FRANCIS M. PRICE. 





THE sun had gone down behind the 
western hills, and a cool breeze had 
sprung up, very refreshing after the heat 
of the past day. The people of the little 
village of Nan Yang had gathered about 
the door of the village store when three 
great carts, drawn each by three mules, 
stopped on the street in front of the store. 
The weary carters sat down on the stone 
steps, lighted their pipes and smoked in 
silence. One of the villagers, an old man 
feeble and bent, but with a very sharp 
eye and an intelligent face, turned to the 
carters and asked: ‘‘Is it as bad all over 
as it is here?” 

The men had heard the same question 
many times, and invariably gave the same 
answer: ‘‘Everywhere the same; the 
blades of corn are curled like pipestems, 
the millet is fallen down, and the ground 
is scorched and cracked open. Unless we 
have rain very soon, there is no hope that 
there will be any harvest.” 

‘‘ Our magistrate has been in the temple 
daily for almost a month,” said the old 
man; ‘‘ but since venerable Heaven does 
not hear, there is nothing more that we 
can do.” 

The, carters looked around on the com- 
pany and observed the discouraged look 
of the people, for in many faces anxiety 
had given place to despair. At last one 
of them said: ‘‘Do you know the old 
hermit who lives on yonder mountain?” 
pointing with his pipe to a well-known 
peak ; ‘‘he is a holy man, lives alone, and 
fasts and prays very much, In our travels 
we have heard of him, and it is said that 
he can help usin this time of trouble, if 
he will consent todo so. If you will go 
to him and carry a present, he may listen 
to your requests.” 

Now the people of this village knew 
this old man very well, for he had often 
come into their town begging a little salt 
or oil; but he never said anything to any 
one. Some prying old women had asked 
him questions about himself and his fam- 
ily, but he refused to satisfy their curiosi- 
ty : and, after receiving a few little gifts, 
he hastened away home. In general, the 
people thought the old man a half-crazy 
vagabond, and many jokes were made at 
his expense; the dogs barked when he 
came along, and very often doors were 
slammed in his face. But there were al- 

ways those who took pity on him and 
gave him scraps from their tables, so that 
the old man had enough to supply his 
meager wants ; and there were also those 
who maintained that the old hermit was 
a wise man, and that he was living as he 
did to fulfilla vow. They also pointed to 
his lonely and blameless life, his mild and 
gentle demeanor, and urged their neigh- 
bors to have pity on the good old man. 

After the carters had departed, those 
who had ever been friendly to the man 
boldly accused their friends of unkind- 
ness, and again mentioned his good deeds. 
It was not now difficult to persuade the 
villagers that the old hermit could help 
them. In ordinary times no one would 
have thought of appealing to him; but, 
with the famine staring them in the face, 
it was different. They had tried every- 
thing else ; to whom should they go if not 
to him? In time of prosperity the people 
ridicule the idols, calling them ‘‘ mud 
altars” and laughing at their dilapidated 
bodies ; but in time of distress they flock , 
to the temples. ‘‘In your extremity you 
call upon the gods” is the complaint, ‘‘and 
in prosperity they are forgotten.” As 
ignorant people afflicted with a malignant 
disease, after having tried the best medi- 
cal skill, will often turn to some old In- 
dian doctor or worthless quack, so these 
people, after having tried the usual means, 
turned to the old hermit. It was decided 
that a delegation should wait on him the 
following day, bearing a present from the 
village, and try to persuade him to inter- 
cede for them. : 

Early the next morning the delegation, 
headed by the elder of the village, sought 
the home of theold hermit. The old man 
was asleep when they came, and it was 
with difficulty that they aroused him from 
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his slumbers ; and when he awoke he was 
not especially pleased. 

“Who is it that comes so early and 
what do you want with me?” he growled 
from his bed. 

‘** We are your old neighborsfrom Nan 
Yang,” they said, ‘‘and have come to see 
you on important business. Get up! get 
up! honorable sir, and let us in.” 

Now it was a very strange thing for 
this old man to be consulted on matters 
of business and he did not understand it ; 
he was not, however, ill-pleased with this 
evidence that he had gained power over 
these men. He opened the door and in- 
vited them into his humble abode. 

You would think that this anxious com- 
pany would be very eager to present 
their case before the hermit, but it did not 
appear so; they came in carelessly, made 
the most commonplace remarks about the 
weather and every-day affairs, and sat and 
smoked for along time. Finally the vil- 
lage elder drew near the old manand ina 
low, confidential tone said: ‘“‘ We, your 
friends and neighbors, are in great dis- 
tress; Heaven has not sent us rain, the 
springs and rivers are dry, our beans and 
millet are dying, and there is nothing but 
suffering and death before us and our 
children. We have sought the help of our 
gods, but they are not merciful. What 
shall we do? we want your advice.” 

The old man answered: ‘“ How can I 
tell? I do not control the weather.” 

‘** But we have heard that you can help 
us,” they said, growing bolder; ‘“‘and we 
believe you can. Oh, holy man, we beg 
you to pity us and our suffering children.” 

So saying, they cast themselves down on 
the ground at bis feet, now thoroughly in 
earnest, and bowed their heads to the 
earth. They wept, they offered to reward 
the hermit and erect a tablet to his name. 
Whether the old man was infiuenced by 
the hope of gain, the pitiable condition of 
the people or their prayers, or whether he 
received at that time a communication 
from a spirit, no onecantell; but itis cer- 
tain that he had mercy on the people and 
spoke kindly to those in his presence, as 
follows: ‘* Heaven has refused tosend you 
rain, because of your sins, therefore, re- 
turn to your homes, call in your friends, 
and give command that no insect be killed 
and no meat eaten for five days ; burn in- 
cense before your shrines and gather and 
burn all waste paper. At the end of five 
days let the village elder come hither and 
receive the answer, for I will endeavor to 
learn the will of Heaven in your case.” 

The people again prostrated themselves 
before the old man and took their depart- 
ture. The old man’s instructions were 
carefully followed ; and at the end of five 
days the village elder came again to the 
old hermit. The old man received him 
kindly and asked if his words had been 
performed. 

**We have carefully performed your 
words, honorable sir, and now the people 
hope you will condescend to help 
them,” said the elder, as he bowed very 
politely to the old man; ‘‘and in every 
shop incense is burning before the tablet 
of the dragon, king of the five lakes and 
the four seas—the giver of rain.” 

‘* It is well,’ said the hermit, ‘‘ and now, 
honorable elder, to you it is given to bring 
great blessing to the people of this plain ; 
if you perform your part weil all men will 
praise you, and there shall not be wanting 
those who will burn incense on your 
grave many years after you are gone. 
The venerable Heaven will send you rain 
provided you are willing to undertake an 
important service. 

‘*My children of Nan Yang are suffer- 
ing and in danger ; shall I spare myself ?” 
said the elder. ‘‘ Only tell me what to do, 
that i may at once relieve my anxious 
children.” 

*““You have spoken well,” said the old 
man. ‘Remain here in my house until I 
return.” 

The hermit went out and, after a long 
time, returned leading a beautiful white 
horse. 

**Do you see yonder high peak? Mount 
this horse and ride thither, From the high- 
est point urge the horse to move off over the 
plain, above the heads of the people ; and, 
as you go, slowly and gently smooth the 

horse’s mane with this whip. If you fol- 





low my directions you will be richly re- 
warded.” 

Now the élder was not a very brave 
man, and did not like the task. To ride 
through the air on a white horse might 
do for the gods, but for him to do such a 
thing was quite another matter; so he 
demurred, saying that he was not a good 
horseman ; that there were young men 
in the village who could do it much bet- 
ter, and that he would go and call one of 
them. 

“No,” said the old man; ‘‘you must 

” 

“But if I perish, what will become of 
my children?” pled the elder. 

“Ifyou do not go they will perish and 
you with them. If you go, they will be 
saved and you will be honored for your 
noble deed.” 

The timid elder saw that there was no 
escape. If he should return to the village 
without having performed the old man’s 
will, the people would lay all their calam- 
ities at his door and he would ever after 
be in disgrace. The fear of ridicule and 
the love of praise strongly urged him to 
undertake the perilous task ; and, hoping 
for the best, he finally gave his consent. 
The old man commended him for his brav- 
ery, charged him to be careful, and assisted 
him to mount the horse. 

The beautiful animal moved off grace- 
fully and so smoothly that a child could 
ride her; and without deviating to the 
right or left, over hills, ravines and stony 
peaks, and without being guided by her 
rider, she went directly to the place men- 
tioned by the old man. 

‘* Here is the point of danger,” said the 
elder ; but, reflecting that there was no 
honorable escape from it, and having 
gained courage from his previous ride, he 
urged his horse to jump from the cliff. 
To his great surprise and relief she moved 
through the air as gracefully and even 
more smoothly thanover the ground. Fol- 
lowing the directions of the hermit, he 
carefully and gently stroked the mane ; 
and as they passed along he observed that 
the air was filled with a mist, which gen- 
tly fell on the towns and villages below. 
Town after town was passed, and still the 
mist fell on the valley. At length he 
came to his own village of Nan Yang; 
and as he looked down on the withered 
crops, and remembered that the springs 
and rivers were dry, and the ground 
parched and cracked open, he said to him- 
self: ‘*The mist is not enough for us; we 
need a heavy rain; and while I have it in 
my power I will bring down great show- 
ers op my people.” : 

So, disregarding the words of the old 
man, he began to whip the horse’s mane 
as rapidly as he could ; and to his delight 
great drops of rain fell on the fields be- 
low. ; 

‘** This is what we need,” he cried. ‘It 
is a rare privilege to have the favor of the 
gods ; for while my neighbors have only a 
mist we have refreshing showers of rain.” 

He thought the people of Nan Yang 
would be pleased when he told them how 
he had favored them and thus secured the 
showers ; and he hoped that they would 
reward him for his thoughtfulness. 

“It is right that we should receive the 
greater blessing, for we had all the trouble 
and gave the old mana gift ; and I can 
tell our neighbors that I did just as I was 
directed while passing over then.” 

He did not think of the suffering people 
in the other places, but rather rejoiced 
that their own abundance would sell for 
more because the others would have little 
or none. How little did this selfish man, 
rejoicing in his shrewdness, know what 
was in store for him! In his excitement 
he had forgotten the words of the an- 
cients: ‘‘ He who acts with a view to his 
own advantage will be much murmured 
against”; but he was to find how terribly 
this was true. 

Having now passed Nan Yang, heagain 
gently stroked the horse’s mane, and soon 
he reached the hills on the opposite side of 
the plain. When he reached the hermit’s 
house he found the old man gone. He 
alighted from the horse and started for 
home ; but it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that he made his way. The ditches 
and rivers, which were dry when he 
crossed them in the morning, were now 
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roaring with floods of angry waters; the 
bridges were gone; as darkness came on 
he could not see his way, and often 
plunged into the water. With great diffi-. 
culty he at last reached his home; but 
here he found everythiog in a sad plight. 
The water had rushed through the streets 
and carried away many of the houses ; his 
own house was gone, and his children 
drowned ; and the fields were swept bare 
of their crops. Terrified at the sight, the 
elder confessed what he had done. 

**Oh,” they said, ‘‘ you are a fine village 
elder! You went out to save us, and have 
brought the anger of the gods upon us. 
Before we had our houses ; now we have 
nothing.” 

During the day some friends came from 
the adjacent villages, and reported that 
they had received fine showers of rain, 
and that all were happy over the prospect 
of an abundant harvest. The elder fled 
from the taunts of the people, and hid 
himself in the house of a relative ; and it 
was a long time before he had the cour- 
age again to meet his fellow- villagers, and 
he never held the same place in their es- 
teem as he did before. The story has its 
own teaching, which wise men will not 
soon forget, 

SIERRA MADRE, CAL. 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


‘*Ou, bow beautiful this is !” 

Edith Worthington and Louisa Tilton 
were standing on a flat white stone fortu- 
nately placed in the steep side of a bank 
running sharply down to the pebbly shores 
of alake. Arching over their heads were 
vine-draped trees, while thick-growing 
shrubs hid them from the observation of 
any who might pass by on the highway 
which ran along the top of the bank. 

** Beautiful! You should see Tilton 
Hall, my uncle Lewis’s place. Then you’d 
see something !” 

** Ts it more beautiful than this?’ 

As she asked the question Edith looked 
at her companion with a wistful wonder 
in her soft gray eyes, and then turned 
back and, clasping her small hands before 
her, gazed at the scene with an expression 
of intense enjoyment of the bright water, 
with its myriad reflections of sky and 
cloud, bush and tree. 

* Than this? Why, how stupid you are, 
Edith! My uncle Lewis's house is just 
splendid ; and he has big greenhouses, 
and preservatories, and a picture gal- 
lery, and bedsteads with looking-glasses 
in them, and an English butler, and 
the biggest kind of a library, and—and 
an avenue half a mile long, and ev- 
erything! And fountains! and a don- 
key ! anda Shetland pony! and ever so 
many deer! and”— 

“Oh!” interrupted Edith. ‘Deer? 
Real deer? Oh! Then there must be a 
park, Oh-h-h! A real, deer park!” 

“Of course,” nodded Louisa, complacent- 
ly, and speaking from the assurance of 
fullest conviction. ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you? 
My uncle Lewis has everything ?” 

Edith had been rather a delicate child 
and, as she preferred reading to every 
other sort of pleasure, had been allowed 
the freedom of hér father’s excellent 
library. So, altho she was now having 
her first schooldays, she had read more, 
and knew a great deal more about many 
things that are worth knowing than her 
young companions. Yet, because she 
knew less of some very simple things 
that children even several years younger 
than herself had been taught, she felt 
very humble and received every word of 
Louisa’s boastings with unquestioning 
faith. 

Edith did not in the least look up to 
Louisa on account of the reported gran- 
deur of her home; for the child’s mind 
was too clear and well balanced to ideal- 
ize so very prosaic a small person as 
Louisa ; but she longed for a sight of the 
wonderful uncle and the many beautiful 
things with which he was surrounded. 
To accept Louisa’s pressing invitation to 
go home with her some Friday night to 
remain over Sunday at ‘Tilton Hall,” 
became the longing of Edith’s days and 
nights. 

She dreamed of lofty and pillared mar- 
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ble halls, stately avenues of overarching 
trees, fountains, gardens of rarest plants, 
a grand library filled with choicest books, 
between the long rows of which she 
should reverently pass, reading the names 
of old favorites, and those of many both 
known and unknown to her by repute. 
She fancied long galleries hung with 
rarest paintings and set with marble 
statues. She imagined a stately dining 
hall where guests were served on finest 
plate and china, with silent grace, by deft- 
handed family servitors. And, far-sur- 
passing joy, there was always the. 
‘* Park,” a great range of forest and open, 
where trees of the growth of centuries 
should cast their shade over thicket and 
glade; where might be secret caves and 
hidden water cpurses, such as a hermit or 
a Robin Hood might choose to hide in ; 
or mossy banks where one could sit for 
hours to watch for the timid deer coming 
down to the stream todrink, with nothing 
to startle them more than the sunbeams 
flickering through gently moving leaves. 

This was Edith’s version of Louisa’s 
tales, and, could she have conceived of it, 
no one could have been more astonished 
by it than Louisa herself. It was not her 
fault if Edith saw in her words far more 
than she had ever dreamed of telling. In 
fact, Edith’s dream would not have seemed 
to Louisa half as attractive as the real- 
ities she knew. So it was from widely 
differing causes that both girls were filled 
with the keenest delight when at last 
Edith received from home the so ardently 
desired permission to accompany Louisa 
on a visit to ‘‘ Tilton Hall.” 

** Oh,” wrote Edith to her mother, ‘‘ I 
am so happy. I’m going to see a real 
park and real, live deer! It will be just 
like living in Kenilworth and Ivanhoe.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Worthington smiled when 
they read the letter, and said to each 
other: ‘Poor little Edith! But it is 
better that she should go and see for her- 
self.” 

If Edith had heard them she would 
have wondered why she should be pitied, 
now that the desire of her heart was just 
about to be gratified. But she did not 
hear, and so started off in the creaking, 
long, stiff jointed, covered wagon which 
served as stage between Lambeth village 
and the railway station, with a serene 
happiness that softened the hard seat, and 
even made ‘“‘riding backward” an en- 
durable misery. So happy was she that 
when Louisa began criticising her dress 
and appearance, the words fell upon un- 
heeding ears. 

‘Why did you wear this gown, Edith? 
You know polka dots are all out of style, 


and there is a great deal of fine company ° 


at Uncle Lewis’s. I don’t want you to 
look like a dowdy. Why didn’t you wear 
your other suit?’ 

‘“*Miss Hastings told me to wear this. 
She said the day was chilly for the time of 
year, and I must wear the warmest gown 
Ihad. But”—a little anxiously—‘‘ the 
other is in my bag. I don’t think it is as 
pretty as this; but I'll change when we 
get there if you wish.” 

Had Edith been of a less humble mind 
she might have remembered that Louisa 
did not possess as pretty a gown as either 
of her own; but that did not occur to 
her, and in another moment she was again 
in thought seated in some bosky dell, hear- 
ing the nightingale or the lark (she was 
not at all particular which) and watching 
for the coming of the deer. Her heart 
was beating very quickly. She almost 
heard his stealthy footfall, when a phrase 
from Louisa’s unceasing flow of words 
penetrated her consciousness. 

**I don’t suppose you’ve ever seen as 
fine a gentleman as my uncle Lewis. He 
wears diamond studs every day, and Ido 
hope he’ll like you; he doesn’t care to 
have me associate with everybody.” 

In spite of Edith’s humility this struck 
home. To her mind the word “ gentle- 
man” meant all that is noble and beauti- 
fulin the manly mind and body, and her 
own father was its fullest expression. So 
she now sat up very straight, and, looking 
out from under the great thicket of yellow 
curls, which even the restraining ‘‘ round 
comb” could hardly keep from falling 
over her small, flushing face, she said, 
with a quiet dignity that momentarily im- 
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pressed even the puffball of vanity beside 
her: “‘ My father is a gentleman.” 

The silenced Louisa muttered: ‘But 
heisn’t rich ;” while Edith returned to the 
happy land of waking dreams and there 
remained, even during the change from 
the stage to the cars and thence again to 
a big carriage, where, buried in silken 

cushions, she was to be carried into the 
land of romance and beauty. 

Nothing could equal Louisa’s fussy anx- 
iety to have coach, horses, footmen and 
liveries admired by her companion save 
the latter’s complete indifference to them. 
They were all very fine, doubtless; but 
there was nothing very new or wonderful 
about them to a girl who had always been 
surrounded with a good degree of uupre- 
tentious luxury, and she was throbbing 
with ecstasy at the thought of the marvels 
of nature and art which were now so soon 
to appear, and which she had hith- 
erto only known in the wonderland of 
books. 

The landscape through which the car- 
riage rolled, over dusty roads, was not 
promising. The sides of the low, rocky 
hills had long been stripped of trees; 
there ;was neither lake nor stream in 
sight, and a prolonged July drought had 
turned meadow and pasture to a dull uni- 
formity of dusty, reddish brown. Evi- 
dently Tilton Hall and its beautiful park 
must be a long way off. 

Presently a very large frame house of 
many colors and angles, slight balconies 
and narrow piazzas, the whole striking 
even through Edith’s rapt consciousness 
with the sense of its ugliness, appeared in 
the midst of the parched fields, at a dis- 
tance from the highway. To Edith’s 
astonishment the carriage almost imme- 
diately turned and began to r. ll up a wide, 
graveled road between bordering rows of 
what she thought to be bean poles sup- 
ported by frames of whitewashed boards. 

* Look! Look, Edith!” exclaimed 
Louisa, clapping her  gloveless, thin 
hands, ‘‘ We are now going up the ave- 
nue; and there stands Uacle Lewison the 
piazza.” 

Any one who has watched the ‘ De- 
struction of Pompeii,” or some similar 
scene of guick coming ruin, as shown in 
firework exhibitions, may have some idea 
of the dismay which overwhelmed our 
poor Edith as all her beautiful dream- 
castles came tumbling and crashing about 
her dazed little ears. She tried very 
valiantly to bolster them up by a hope here 
and a wish there; but the charming castles 
of dreamland nevermore stood firm and 
strong, and very soon the towers and 
battlements of ancestral halls and all the 
other trappings with which the young 
reader of Scott and Bulwer had endowed 
the scene of her companion’s tales, had 
disappeared from even Fancy’s eager 
sight. 

‘““Why don’t you say something ?” in- 
sisted Louisa. ‘*‘ You never saw anything 
so fine in all your life. It’s the biggest 
house in all Panjandrum County, and my 
uncle Lewis is the richestman. Wouldn’t 
you like to be me? Some day it will all 
be mine ; Uncle Lewis says so.” 

‘“*But you would have to live here,” 
cried Edith, in genuine dismay. 

*“Of course I should, you goose,” ex- 
claimed Louisa, in a temper ; ‘“‘ but Til 
never ask you to visit me—never !” 

Edith didn’t wish to be discourteous, 
and to change the subject inquired, 
‘“Where are the gardens and fountains, 
and where is the beautiful park ?” 

‘There is the fountain,” said Louisa, 
sulkily, pointing to an empty iron basin, 
presided over by a bronze animal which 
might have been a cross between a bull 
and a panther; but it’s not going now. I 
guess the weather’s too dry.” 

“ And where is the park?” gently per- 
sisted Edith. 

“ There.” 

Edith looked eagerly in the direction 
her hostess was pointing. She saw in the 
distance only a big, square, treeless, 
shrubless field, as bare and dry as the 
rest, round which several workmen were 
engaged in completing a high stone wall. 

** And the deer?” Ejith spoke faintly ; 
her last hope was rapidly disappearing. 

“Oh,” said Louisa, brightening, ‘‘I 
guess they’re keeping em in the barn till 


the fence is finished. 
them to-morrow.” 

After this further disclosures were 
hardly felt as disappointments. The 
great blow having fallen, thesmaller were 
of little consequence. Having once found 
that fine names may be applied to very 
ordinary things; that a ‘** Hall” is not 
necessarily a time-honored and adorned 
family residence ; thata ‘‘ picture gallery” 
may contain only rough, coarse daubs; 
that the name of “library ” may be be- 
stowed upon a room full of: handsome 
bookcases whose emptiness is hidden by 
curtained glass doors, Edith was prepared 
for a good deal ; but the most dishearten- 
ing discovery of all was that the term 
“* gentleman” did not mean as much to 
others as it did to herself. 

Fortunately Edith’s astovishment at 
all this so benumbed her senses that it 
produced the effect of a knowledge of the 
world. She was polite from habit, and 
being of a naturally sunny disposition 
contrived to pass the two days and three 
nights of her visit not unhappily, because 
she still held tightly and warmly the 
reconstructed dream set further along 
into the future. ‘‘Someday,” she said 
softly to herself—‘* some day I shall see 
them all.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PEBBLES. 








A VERMONT wedding invitation hit the 
bull’s-eye of fact. It read: ‘‘ Your presents 
is requested.” —Adams Freeman. 


..-Fweddy: ‘ Aw, Miss Ginevwa, could 
you—aw—live in a flat?’ Miss Ginevra: 
“Yes, but not with one.”’—Tit-Bits. 


-- Waiter: “Do you wish to dine table 
@Vhote?” Hayseed, jr.: “ Naw, just bring 
us the regular dinner.” —Texas Siftings. 


..--He: “Ispoke to him in French, but 
he didn’t understand me.” She: ‘*I don’t 
wonder. He’s a Frenchman.’’—Tit-Bits. 


.-Deductive.—Johnny: “Isa man born 
in Poland a Pole?” His Father: “ Yes, 
my son.” Johnny: “Well, then, is a man 
born in Holland a Hole ?”—T'ruth. 


--“ Freddy looks awfully distrait and 
abstracted these days.” ‘‘ Yes; some one 
told him that the pink shirt would not be 
worn this summer.’’—Chicago Record. 


--“‘ Dah ain’ much practical use,’ said 
Uncle Eben, ‘‘in de kin’ of penitence dat 
comes atter a man’s done et de chicken whut 
he gathered de night befoh.’’— Washington 
Star. 


..Harvey Lawton says thata baby is 
“a new wave on the ocean of life.’”? Mrs. 
Lawton perhaps, thinks that a fresh squall 
would express it better.—Horned Eagle 
Optic. 


.-Pat had called on the doctor. ‘* Well, 
Pat, what can Ido for you?’ asked the 
physician. ‘ Faith, shure, if I knowed thot 
I’d not be payin’ yez $2 fer tellin’ me.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


.-Better Left Unsaid.—‘‘Oh! You are 
leaving us early, Mr. Brown.” ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. 
Park, and I am very sorry that [ must leave; 
but not expecting to have such a pleasant 
time this evening, I had made another en- 
gagement.’”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


..-Papa: ** Was Mr. Sandyman here last 
evening ? I looked into the parlor and saw 
no one but you.” Clara: ‘‘ Why, yes, 
Father, he was there.” Papa: “Strange I 
didn’tseehim.”’ Willic: ‘‘I guess he must 
have got into the chair first !""—Life. 


..-Bad Times.—‘‘ Have you called on 
the Vandemeyers yet?” “Oh no; we 
don’t intend to. Ihearthey’ve got $25,000a 
year. And all the best people nowadays 
haven’t halfthat sum. One must draw the 
line somewhere, you know.’’— Boston Bud- 
get. 


..“* What’s the matter, Tom? You 
haven’t been yourself for three days!’’ 
* Well, the truth is, Bodgers gave us such 
a good dinner on Tuesday that I ate with- 
out thinking, and since then I’ve been 
thinking without  eating.’’— Harper’s 
Bazar. 


...“‘ John,” said the poet’s wife, “ an- 
other of your poems has appeared.” 
‘““Well?” he replied. ‘Oh, nothing; only 
I was thinking how well ‘sonnet’ rhymes 
with ‘new bonnet.’” ‘ Yes, that’s so; and 
so does ‘stanza’ rhyme with ‘bonanza,’ 
but it ain’t one by a whole lot.”—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





--Mrs. Sauers: “‘Iam dead-set against 
giving the women the constitutional right 
to vote.” Mr. Sauers: “I would never 
have given you credit for so much sense, 
my dear.” Mrs. Sauers: “ Well, a womaa 
would use about the same judgment in vot- 
ing fora man thatshe uses in selecting one 
for a husband ; and just see what 4 failure 
she generally makes of that !’”"—Puck. 


--“‘One of the oddest experiences that I 
ever had with my stammering,”’ saysa man 
who has had an incurable impediment in 
his speech, ‘* happened in the shop of an 
apothecary in London. AsI was suffering 
from a stomach trouble, I went into the 
apothecary’s to get a little ipecac. ‘I want 
some ip-ip-ip-ip’—I stammered, unable to 
get out the rest. ‘Some what?’ he asked. 
‘Ip-ip-ip’— ‘Hooray! shouted the 
apothecary, at the top of his voice. He 
thought I was giving him the word to 
cheer.”’—Eachange. 


..He tackled her pa and he asked for a wife, 
And they bickered and bickered and 


bickered ; 
He promised to gleam as the light of her 
life, 
So they dickered and dickered and dick- 
ered ; 
They went to a priest and plighted a 
vow— 
How she snickered and snickered and 
snickered ! 
But when told he must live by the sweat of 
his brow, 
How he flickered and flickered and flick- 
ered ! 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


ODD KNOTS. 


(Fhese knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.] 











119.—HISTORICAL ACROSTIC. 

1. An English writer known as Timothy 
Titmarsh. 

2. A soldier who, facing an ignominious 
death, exclaimed: “I only regret that I 
have but one life to give to my country.” 

3. The Corn-Law Rhymer. 

4. The Father of American Manufactures. 

5. A poet who was named “ The Interro- 
gation Point’? on account of physical de- 

formity. 

6. An act of Congress called “The O 
Grab Me Act,’’ which gave rise to what was 
known as “ The Terrapin War.” 

%. An engineer who removed serious ob- 
structions to navigation by making a river 
sweep out its own channel. 

8. A tree in whose hollow trunk an im- 
portant state paper was concealed to pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of the Eng- 
lish. 

9. A package of fraudulent letters for 
which a President of the United States 
paid $50,000. 

10. The author of the saying, ‘‘ Taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” 

11. A religious devotee who was called 
‘The Man in Leather Breeches.” 

12. A Boston boy who had a greater share 
in the development of his country than any 
other person, and who won the title of “ “The 
First Great American.” 

13. A country called ‘‘ Seward’s Folly.” 

14. A fortress captured ‘‘In the name of 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress.” 

15. An eloquent preacher who was said 
o “preach as well as any of the black 
coats,” but was banished on account of the 
doctrines she taught. 

16. An important waterway, nicknamed 
‘¢ Clinton’s Big Ditch.” 

17. An Englishman called “The Shep- 
herd of the Ocean.”’ 

18. A body of water formerly called 
‘‘ The Sea of Darkness.” 

19. An English statesman nicknamed 
“The Dinner Bell of the House.” 

20. The leader of the first Protestant com- 
monwealth in America. 

21. A statesman who was called ‘* The 
Father of the Revolution.”’ 

22. A man who signed his name to an im- 
portant State paper so that “ the King of 
England could read it without spectacles.” 

23. A soldier who said, when dying, ‘“‘Let 
me die in my old American uniform, in 
which I fought my battles. God forgive me 
for having put on any other.” 

24. A name applied to the first American 
soldiers. 

The initials give the title of a famous 
piece of colonial literature, written by No. 
12. A. C, BANNING. 

[The sender of the best solution will be 
awarded “ Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Con- 
cordance and Atlas,” containing 750 octavo 

pages and 500 illustrations. Neatness will 
count in case of a tie.] 
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120.—ANAGRAM. 


He talks and talks, an endless strain ; 
His plainest language will explain, ’ 
And seems determined to maintain 
** A stern sense ” of his dignity. 
Each room he makes a lecture hall, 
Where good advice he tenders all. 
But one whose patience is but small, 
Feels something like malignity. 


Our Mentor tells of heroes great, 
Whose resolution conquers fate ; 
How he himself had served the State, 
And when and where he wrought so. 
“[Pve half a mind,” he smiling said,— 
Telemachus just raised his head, 
And spoke as one devoid of dread, 
“ Indeed, I always thought so !”’ 


121.—SQUARE. 


1, Showed off ; 2, a person attached to a 
particular pursuit, study or science; 3, 
grazing ; 4, irregularities in disease or ia 
the functions; 5, small copper coins of in- 
significant value; 6,a genus of palms; 7, 
a cupboard. R. T. S. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JULY 19. 


115.—1, A-gate; 2, investi-gate; 3, fri- 
gate; 4, arro-gate; 5, dero-gate; 6, liti- 
gate; 7, aggre-gate; 8, miti-gate; 9, elon- 
gate; 10, insti-gate ; 11, corru-gate ; 12, bil- 
lings-gate; 13, dele-gate ; 14, fumi-gate ; 15, 
casti-gate ; 16, profli-gate; 17, le-gate; 18, 


propa-gate. 
116.—Implying. 
117.— 
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118.—Sea-shell. 


FOR e cTS. 


In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for many 
years, but have you ever tried it?—If 
not,—you do not know what an Ideal 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing, sun-burn, wind-tan,lessens perspiration, 
ete.; in factitisa mostdelicate and desirable 
protection to the face during hot weather. 
it r fee Everywhere. 


Tr sample, address 
J.A. POZZONICO. St. Loute, mag 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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ments. Buy from Serene and save dealer’s and agent’s profite, 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
EE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


R 
OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


D x Folding Beds, 
: as $ Metal Chairs. 
AAW. Andrews’ Co, 53 00S0%.. 
BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY wash Bi BLUE. ag Lv ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 238 N. 2a & St., Phila., Pa. 


DEAFNESS 


And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
Wilson's Common Sense Far Drums. 




















New scientific invention, entirely 
different in construction from : ll 
other devices. Assist the deaf when 
all other devices fail, and where 
medical skill has given no relief. 
hey are safe, comfortable and in- 
visible; have no wire or string at 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 


Louisville, Ky. 
{2 Mention this paper. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Drum in 
position. 








330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 








[For the week ending Thursday, July 19th, 1894.}, 

'TEAS.—The sales of tea have been fair this 
week, altho there is no particularly active de- 
mand. The weekly auction sales passed off 
quietly on Wednesday. Amoy is quoted at 92 
ldc.; Formosa, 11@40c.,; Fuchau, 9}4@28c.,and 
Japans, 9@20c. 

COFFEE.—There has been aslight break in 
Brazil coffee, owing to larger receipts and weak 
foreign cables. Mild coffee is a little more 
active and steady, Java is 19@29%éc.; Mocha, 
28@24c.; Maracaibo, 19@22c., Laguayra, 19@22c., 
and Brazil, 1534@17c. 

SUGAR.*The refined sugar market is moder- 
ately active at unchanged prices. Granulated 
is 4 5-16@44¢c.: powdered and cubes, 4 9-16@43(c., 
and confectioners’ * A,” 4 3-16@43¢c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton 
rules steady at 5@8c. per DP, and dressed lambs 
firmat 7@10c. Country dressed hogs are firmer 
at 6@8léc. per Ib, and couutry dressed veals 
firmer at 544@8c. per lb, and city dressed, 6@84gc. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The weakness in wheat 
continues to depress flour, and there are contin- 
ual disputes as to the values. On some grades 
there is less pressure to sell; but on mostof them 
it is great enough to force prices down on all 
large sales. Winter patents, city mills, are $4.25 
@4.35 per bbl.; straights, $2.80@2.85; spring pat- 
ents, $3.65@3.75, and clears, $2.40@2.50. Rye flour 
is steady at $2.90@3. Cornmeal is steady at $2.80 
for Brandywine and Sagamore. 

PROVISIONS.—The market is quiet and about 
steady for provisions. Mess pork is held firm at 
$14@14.25 per bbl.; family, $15@15.50, and short 
clear. $14@16.50. Beef is steady, with family at 
$9@10; mess, $8@8.50, and extra India mess, $16 
@18. Beef hams are quict and high at $21. 
Pickled bellies are dull at 744@8c. per  ; shoul- 
ders steady at 634c., and_ hams steady at 11%@ 
12. Lard is easy at $7.25 per 100 Bb. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market is 
very low and uncertain, the chief cause being 
the early movement in wheat in the interior. 
Usually the visible supply does not increase be- 
fore September ; but this year it is likely to show 


an increase next week. The market is steadied 
somewhat by a pretty good export trade, which 
somewhat relieves the pressure to sell at the 
seaboards. Cash wheat is consequently firmer 
than September wheat. The reportsof the 
weather on the crops have little influence one 
way i, the other. September wheat is 59!4c. ; 
No. oo 59144@59l4c., and No.2 hard, 58'4c. 
Corn has been weak and depressed, ‘put it 
sate a better undertone at the close. Cash 

steady. Advices indicate a critical con- 
arts of the West, 
September corn is 
rea lssae, The deliveries 


There is pre- 
dicted an wae movement of new oats, which is 
unfavorable to present! high Nae Septem- 
ber oats are No. 2 cash, 42@45c., and No. 2 
white, track, 43 to 58. The market is steady 
for the better grades of hay, and receipts are 
smaller. Unde des are weak. Best long rye 
straw is only in fair —< and ma grades 


dull. Prime timothy b ay is de. ; 8 to No.1, 
60@80c., and clover mixed sao “Long ve 
straw is 50@65e., and short rye and oat, 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The butter market 
declined after last week’s high quotations, owing 
to the resumption ot freight traffic in the West. 
Receipts have been large. and prices weak, but 
at the close the absence of first-class creamery 
makes values high for best grades. There isa 
little speculative demand, but most lowergrades 
are dull. Extra creamery is quoted at 17@17‘sc. 

r ib; firsts, 16@16c,; and thirds to seconds, 
15e.; State dairy, half-firkin tubs, 14@Iic.; 
Welsh tubs, 12@16c.; imitation per pol 11le@ 
1446c.; Western dairy, 10@l4c., aud factory, 9@ 
l4c. reg he for cheese advanced early iu the 
week, but dealers are reluctant to pay them. 
There is not a burdensome amount on hand, but 
trade is quiet. Small sizes go off better iban 
the large ones. Full skims are slow, and part 
skims steady. large sizes full creams are 744@ 
9c.: — sizes, Ww@I4c.; choice art skims, 
@5%c.; common to prime, 244@4%c., and full 
ims, 14@2c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live penbiey have 
been coming in very fast from t West and 
South, and the market has been nearly demor- 
alized. The trade is quite fair at the close, and 
the undertone shows signs of wg oe 
Good to prime ring chickens are 18@l4c.; 
small, 11@12c.; fowls, 1146@12 ; old roosters, 7c.; 
turkeys, 9@10c.; a 75c. per pair, an 
90c.@$1.25 per pair. Dressed poultry are 
rather light receipt from_ the est, and 
pelons rule generally ie igh and firm. Turkeys 
re 7@9%c.; fowls, 13c.; old cocks, 6@6}¢c.; 
Philadelphia ring chickens, 10 Western’ 
a a ed, ‘Bal lic.; scalded, 15@lic.; Western 
8) ducks, 6@10c.; Log Island and Eastern, 
aise. and Eastern spring geese, 12@12s6c. 
Eggs nave been very dul, but there is a tittle 
better demand now, and top qualities sell weil. 
sonees gs are l4c. per doz.; State and Pennsyl- 
13c.; Western, 114@12c., and poor 
to: fair, $1@2.50 per case. 
FRESH FRUITS.—Sour apples ar2 firm, but 
sweet dull and lower. Peaches are ordinary in 
quality and scarce for good ones. Le Conte 
are quiet and steady, and near-by sorts 
Cherries are dull, currants steady, and 
Mhacre and huckieberrics = steady. 


wipatelle, $1.50@2 
, $1@2 per crate; 0c.@$1.2% per basket ; 
eaaete pears, 405 per bbl.; and near-by sorts, 
23; wild +e" pluios, Take, per qt.; Chegsies, 
ic. per currants, 5@7c. = at; 
berries, 5@S8c.: Siar anes 2 10c.: Bs 
raspberries, 3@6c. per cup ene ‘4@7c. per 
Maryland geuskencions. $2 .0@3 per carrier ; 
Southern $1@2 per bbl., and weser@ncons, $l0@ 


pe AND VEGETABLES.— Local 
stock of posatoes is coming in freely,and South- 
ss rece’ Be are falling ee Prices are a shade 
mions are dull, cabbages easier, and 

n Mary ‘about bteady, tho very 
chee gegen Leal te 


lenti 
Les bbl. ; Nowth Gaboling Ted sweets, $2.25@2.75 
ntucky onions, $2.25; Mar land and Easte 


Shore, $1.’ W825 ce es, 50 per 100; c 
cumbers, 5c. 5 irote figs per 100 Ganebes: 
. white turnips. bbl. Jersey tomatoes, 


per 
per bushel box, and green corn, 75c.@ 
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BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 


Saratoga 
Vichy 
A 


DELICIOUS 
BEVERAGE. 


a May be drank at 
TTA Tet any hour of 
; the day. 


For circular address 
SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO., 


Saratoga Springs, 


Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 


to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


OUR AMERICAN HAY CROP. 




















BY E, P. POWELL. 





It is a curious fact that our grass or hay 
crop is the least intelligently housed of any 
crop generally known. An English gentle- 
man said to me recently: ‘‘Your grass is 
too coarse for our animals. In 1873 there 
was a terrible shortage of feed for our 
horses and cows, and we began to import 
from your country; but we had to stop. 
Our creatures would not eat what was sent 
us.” Isaid to him: “ You are quite mista- 
ken. The grass sent you was sent by 
greedy speculators, who went about the 
country buying up vast quantities from 
the farmers. They secured the old hay of 
1872 and even of 1871, and all the inferior 
lots that had not been relished by our own 
cattle. They did not hesitate for very low 
prices to buy our refuse.” This was shipped 
to England, with some very excellent hay. 
It stopped the trade; and hay which had 
gone up to sixteen dollars fell te ten. Then 
the farmers who had held on to their best 
stock, expecting to get twenty dollars or 
more a ton, got only half that. 

Our American hay, if cut at a right time, 
is quite as good as the best English fodder ; 
but we have in our meadows a great variety 
of grasses and other plants that go into the 
mow, that need intelligent cutting and 
storing. The daisy even, if cut infull flow- 
er, is a splendid food for fattening cattie. I 
would prefer to have five per cent. of daisies 
in my meadow, if I could get that, and no 
more. The advantage in the hay is as good 
as the same per cent. of cotton-seed meal in 
the manger. Too much of either is a detri- 
ment. Couch grass, or “quack,” is most 
excellent hay if cut in June; butif it is al- 
lowed to ripen, it is no better than basting. 
Our very common orchard grass makes the 
very best milk-hay, if cut just as the flower 
opens; butif there is a delay of ten days, 
this hay becomes nearly worthless. Cows 
will dry up on it speedily. I would as soon 
feed a cow on properly cut orchard-grass 
hay as on green summer feed; it is full of 
milk when cut about the twentieth of 
June. 

But our farmers still insist on waiting 
till after the Fourtb of July before begin- 
ning haying. Then rain is likely to make 
further delay, and our hay crop is not well 
housed betore August. Many a meadow is 
cut in August. When I find it necessary to 
buy hay, I find it cheaper to pay twice the 
price of late-cut hay for that which was 
cutin June. The change to early haying is 
very slowly being made by the more intelli- 
gent classes; but it is quite too slow a 
change. The weather is by no means more 
propitious in July thanin June. In fact, I 
rarely fail to get my June cut hay stored 
in better order than that which is cut 
later. 

Over a large part of our country the nat- 
ural grasses are such as couch and orchard 
grass. Timothy soon runs out. Let a 
meadow alone and it will soon work around 
to the grasses natural to the section where 
it is located. The object of nature 
seems to be to secure hardiness and 
early maturing. There are good hay 
grasses if cutearly. Our English friends 
would have bought them greedily had they 
been properly shipped. The alfalfa clover 
and alsike are working their way into this 





1. a2 
1.50 per 100 ears. 


section more by their own native will than 


by the sowing of our farmers. Both of 
these are in good condition for cutting by 
the first week of July. I believe both of 
them are nearly useless if not cut early, 
partly owing to the tendency of the former 
to lodge and rot. TheGovernment at Wash- 
ington has recently appointed a grass cul- 
turist and added a new experimental depart- 
ment. Prof. J. L.‘Scribner has been select- 
ed, and will at once begin a grass garden 
in Washington. The aim is not only to test 
thoroughly the chemical value of grasses 
now used for food, but to collect other sorts 
from all over the world and test their value 
in American soils. Itis thought we have 
only begun to secure the best forage plants; 
that some of the wild grasses and foreign 
grasses will prove to be of extraordinary 
worth to the land culturist. It is hoped at 
the same time to develop some of our 
grasses into cereals for human use. Our 
present cereals were anciently very much 
smaller and hardly more than grass seed. 
Wild rice is now sown very extensively in 
river bottoms to fatten birds to be used for 
market. It is thought a true cereal for hu- 
man use may be secured by such work as 
will be undertaken at Washington. Possi- 
bly other industries may develop correlative 
to that of haymaking. Those who were in 
Chicago at the Fair may have happened at 
the Javanese village to see and smell fans 
made of the roots of a sweet grass that 
grows in that country. There are several 
sorts of scented grasses that grow in Amer- 
ica, native to thesoil. The Indians use one 
of these and sell them for clothes-baskets. 
Louisiana cultivates another sort purely for 
aromatic purposes. It would probably be a 
paying industry in our Southern States to 
undertake the culture of these sweet grasses. 
Our sweet clover is not wholly worthless. 
If cut in flower horses do not dislike it, 


altho I believe cows will not touchit. It 


has worked its way over large tracts and 
should not be rejected too assuredly, before 
its possible values are known. Couch 
grass has the faculty of never running out. 
Terrible pest as it is in our gardens nothing 
is better where we want a good grip on the 


soil. It will also stand the droughts well. 
Professor Scribner proposes to make a spe- 
cialty of determining the relative value of 
grasses to resist protracted heat and lack of 
rain. in the West plots are laid out in the 
arid sections intended by comparative test 
to find the very best grasses for such locali- 
ties. Experts are hunting everywhere for 
Connecticut proposes a winter 
propagating grass garden for a similar pur- 


new sorts. 


pose. 


One of our most serious problems with 
Most of 
our farmers have not the means for baling 
it, and it must be hauled in great top-heavy 
loads to cities ten or twenty miles away. 
The Governor of Pennsylvania has reported 
that careful estimates show that the loss’ 
in haulage of the hay crop alone, from bad 
roads, is eight millions annually for that 
State. The estimate has been made for New 
York State that the loss is ten millions. 
This, of course, is owing to the fact that 
over stone roads twice as much can be 
drawn in the same time, and the haulage 
can go on at all times, whereas over our 
dirt roads much of the year such loads are 
The economics of farm- 
ing, especially of hay farming, has many 


our hay crop is how to marketit. 


impossible at all. 


sides to it, 


Ishould say that our present needs are 
about in this ratio: 1. First cut what for- 
age plants we have early in the season 
while the sweetness of the grass is in it. 
Do not wait for dry weather before cutting, 
but cut on time and make as fast as possi- 
ble. 2. Look out for new varieties better 
adapted for our localities, especially, how- 
ever, considering theclaims of orchard grass 
3. Insist on road 
reform, so that the farmer can take quick 
I said to a 
‘Why did you not sell your old 
hay?” He answered, with asnap: “I did 
sell it, to be delivered before a certain day ; 
but the roads were impassableand | lost my 
He advocates road improvement. 
The object of my article is not to enter into 
statistics to show the relative vaiue of the 
hay crop in America. Every one knows it 
What we need is 


in our Northern States. 


advantage of the market. 
neighbor : 


sale.’’ 


is one of our best crops, 
to know how to make the most of it. 


Our cows that have been doing admirably 
on hay, suddenly fall off one-half when we 
begin to feed another lot bought from an- 
other farm. The trouble is, the hay was 
cut after the milk was almost dried out. 
The hay is only a forkful of wood. A 
neighbor came to me in July tosell hay 
from his field. I went to look at it, and 
founda lot of orchard grass left till July 
I would not give him five 
dollars a ton for it. But in the winter 
we cannot always be sure what we are buy- 


10th uncut, 


ing. 
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T have not touched on the shocking re- 
sults of buying late-cut hay with ripened 
weedsin it. IfI were to say that one-third 
of all a farmer’s hoeing and weed fight 
ing is purely the result of feeding hay full 
of weeds that have ripened seeds, I should 
not overstate the matter. These seeds 
are spread with the manure all over the 
farm. S 

If I were to say what I believe to be of the 
very first importance in keeping our hay 
up to the maximum, and equally useful in 
the way of breaking the grip of many 
weeds, I should say dragging them. Put 
on a drag in the spring and run it back and 
forth till your meadow looks as if it were 
torn all to pieces. This aerates the soil, 
pulls out moss and some weeds, gives the 
grass something like a hoeing, and the 
loosened stuff serves as a mulch. The re- 
sult is remarkably beneficial. Try it in 
April or early May. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 


ie 
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A SWEET PEA SHOW. 


BY R. FLEMING. 











CHARLES DARWIN, iv his book, “‘ The Ef- 
fects of Cross and Self Fertilizations in the 
Vegetable Kingdom,” records sevéral ex- 
periments with the Lathyrus odoratus, or 
the sweet pea. There were then but five 
varieties of which Mr. Darwin had knowl- 
edge. 

In 1876 when Mr. Henry Eckford, of 
Shropshire, England, to whom we owe 
nearly fifty varieties of sweet pea, began his 
work with the flower, he found only six or 
eight distinct varieties in cultivation, and 
experts in the art, he tells us, had come to 
the conclusion that it could not be further 
improved. 

The sweet pea is now the most popular of 
our summer flowers. That the interest in 
it is not local but national, the one hundred 
tons of seed sold in the United States in 
1893 is evidence. 

Springfield, Mass., is a prominent center 
of sweet pea enthusiasm. Near by lives the 
Rev. W. T. Hutchins, who, in this country, 
is the recognized authority on the subject. 
The Hampden County Horticultural So- 
ciety last year held a sweet pea show, which 
was a decided success. The exhibition of 
this year, held July 13th and 14th, was still 
more successful. Here the sweet pea was 
seen at its best. An hour or two spent at 
such a show as this gives an idea of the 
possibilities of this flower. 

Mr. Hutchins’s collection numbered 
eighty varietics. Mr. Robinson, a Spring- 
field business man whose name was promi- 
nent in the award of prizes, had nearly as 
many. A finer sight in the floral line can 
hardly be imagined than the special exhibit 
by Mr. Robinson of twenty-four kinds of 
fifty sprays each. The writer stood long 
before them trying to decide which was the 
prettiest single variety, but it was a hope- 
less task. The familiar Blanche Ferry 
never looked better than when in company 
with the beautiful heliotrope Dorothy Ten- 
nant, the showy Cardinal, the Apple Blos- 
som, the delicate lavender Countess of Rad- 
nor, or the striped purple-brown and white 
Senator. 

Among the new varieties shown were the 
six introductions of Mr. Eckford, offered to 
the public for the first time thisseason: the 
Ovid, a pink and red variety; Lady Bea- 
consfield, a mixture of salmon and pale yel- 
low ; Peach Blossom; Stanley, of deep 
maroon, perhaps the darkest sweet pea we 
have ; Lady Penzance, a veritable queen in 
pink and rose, and Royal Robe, a delicate 
pink. 

The American Belle, a blotched scarlet 
and white, and the Emily Henderson, a 
pure white, introduced this year by two of 
our leading seed houses were shown, tho 
not in as lerge quantities as might be ex- 
pected for liberal prizes had been offered by 
each house for the best display of its own 
specialty. Note should also be made of five 
new Laxton varieties. 

Mr. Hutchins had in his collection some 
of his own development, or rather they 
were in various stages of development. The 
Daybreak, has a white and pink standard 
and wings white with faint streaks of pink, 
very appropriately named, while another 
on which he is working, not named as yet, 
is a white with pink edges. The Watered 
Purple is a protégé of his. But his master- 
terpiece and the choicest novelty in the 
whole exhibition was the Columbia, having 
the standard red and white while the wings 
are blue and white. 

Altogether there are about eighty-five 
varietiesshown. Ofcoursesomeofthe kinds 
run closely into each other, and it is only 
when seen side by side that differences can 
be distinguished by the amateur. Curious 
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Bis Bs of color have been evolved by 
the florists’ art. Thivk of a white pea with 
blue edges! Such is the Butterfly. The 
Captain Clarke is an odd mixture of white, 
carmine and blue; the Queen is pink and 
mauve, and the Splendid Lilacis a pink and 
lilac. 

The Springfield Show points to a bright 
future for the sweet pea. Theliterature on 
the subject of which Mr. Hutchins has 
made the beginning will be extended. The 
floral public as knowledge is increased will 
be more discriminating. Specialists will 
be demanded, Thanks to the Hampden 
County Horticultural Society for the work 
they have done and are doing in these 
directions. 

East BERLIN, CONN. 
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PEACH YELLOWS. 


YELLOWS is a disease peculiar to peaches 
and some closely allied fruits. It has been 
known for a long time in nectarines, al- 
monds and apricots, and has been observed 
recently in Japanese plums; but to what 
extent the latter are susceptible is not yet 
known. Other varieties of plumsand other 
stone fruits appear to be exempt. The peach 
is the only susceptible fruit cultivated on a 
large scale in the region now subject to 
yellows, and for this reason what is said 
here will relate exclusively to this fruit. 

In a number of localities the first cases 
have certainly appeared in young orchards 
obtained from infected districts, and there 
is reason to believe that in all isolated 
peach regions the first cases will occur in 
young trees that have been received from 
places already subject to the disease. Fi- 
nally, so far as known, this disease has 
never entirely disappeared from any local- 
ity where it has once become well estab- 
lished. 

Prematurely ripe, red-spotted fruits and 
premature unfolding of the leaf buds into 
slender, pale shoots, or into branched, 
broom like growths, are the mast charac- 
teristic symptoms of yellows. The red 
spots occur in the flesh as well as on the 
skin, making the peach more highly col- 
ored than is natural. The taste of the fruit 
is generally inferior and often insipid, 
mawkish or bitter. Often this premature 
ripening is the first symptom of yellows. 

Often during the first year of the disease 
this kind of fruitis restricted to particular 
limbs or even to single twigs, which, how- 
ever, do not differ in appearacce from other 
limbs of the tree. The following year a 
larger part of the tree becomes affected, 
and finally the whole of it, the parts first 
attacked now showing additional symp- 
toms, if they have not already done so. 
These symptoms are the development of 
the winter buds out of their proper season, 
This is a very common and characteristic 
symptom, and is especially noticeable in 
autumn when the normal foliage has fallen. 
Usually under the influence of this disease, 
feeble shoots also appear in considerable 
numbers on the trunk and main limbs. 
These arise from old resting buds, which 
are buried deep in the bark and wood, and 
remain dormant in healthy trees. Such 
shoots are sometimes unbranched and near- 
ly colorless; but the majority are green 
and repeatedly branched, making a sort of 
broom-jike, erect, pale green,. slender 
growth, filling the interior of the tree. 

Following these first symptoms, which 
generally occur in green and vigorous trees, 
there is im successive seasons a gradnal 
stunting of the tree and yeilowiny or red- 
dening of the foliage. This discoloration of 
the leaves is noticeable at a distance, and is 
undoubtedly responsible for the common 
name, During these years the original 
symptoms continue, the tree becoming more 
and more feeble until it finaily dies, the 
parts first atfected dying first. The progress 
of the disease is slow, an affected tree 
usually living from three to five years. 

When the disease appears in young trees, 
and particularly in a region previously free 
from yellows, there is good reason for sus- 
pecting the nursery, it having been estab- 
lished by repeated experiments that the dis- 
ease. may remain dormant for some time 1n 
buds cut from affected trees. Some have 
held that the trouble originates exclusively 
in the nursery, and that the renewal of the 
orchards with trees having a ‘* healthy con- 
stitution ” would soon put an end to the 
ravages of the disease. ‘lime, however, has 
shown that neiher untainted buds nor sound 
stocks afford any considerable protection. 

By the way of prevention several different 
lines of procedure have been suggested. 
Notable among these 1s the return to the 
soil of plant foods supposed to have been 
exhausted to such a degree as to induce 
yellows. In view of the wide distribution 
of this disease and its occurrence on a great 











variety of soils, this seemed hardly proba- 
ble, altho supported by some men of ac- 
knowledged ability. This view must now 
be abandoned, a comprehensive series of 
experiments planned to settle this question 
and continued over a period of four years 
having shown conclusively that blocks of 
trees heavily fertilized and making a rapid 
growth are not secure from the disease, but 
are quite as likely to be attacked as those left 
untreated. In some of these experimental 
orchards the cases increased with an in- 
creasing number of treatments or became 
more speedily numerous on the treated por- 
tions, while in none of them, even when 
great quantities of fertilizers were used, 
was there any indication that the progress 
of the disease was stayed. These treat- 
ments were made in Maryland and Dela- 
ware. They included the use of lime, wood 
ashes, kainit and muriate of potash, dis- 
solved boneblack and bone ash, nitrate of 
potash, nitrate of soda, sulphate of am- 
monia, tobacco dust, guano, dried blood, 
and stable manure. They were conducted 
in fifteen orchards, embracing more than 
16,000 trees, and the trees under actual 
treatment covered an area of over forty 
acres, occupying a variety of soils. 

So far as we now know, the only thing 
which can be done is to cut out and destroy 
all trees assoon as any of thesigns described 
have made their appearance. It is best to 
burn the diseased trees, roots and all, if 
possible. 

In confirmation of this belief in ax and 
fire, we have the experience of the Michigan 
peach growers. In some localities, notably 
at South Haven, they have been fighting 
the disease in this way for the last twenty 
years; and tho the extermination of affect- 
ed trees has not been complete, the results 
have been of such a nature as to lead the 
growers to believe that thisannual weeding 
out has saved the orchards.—ERWIN F. 
SmitH, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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IRRIGATION PROGRESS IN AUS- 
TRALIA. 





A FORMIDABLE competitor tothe Ameri- 
can farmer and orchardist is rapidly devel- 
oping in Australia. On the foundation 
stone of irrigation the Australians are 
rearing a gigantic industrial fabric, des- 
tined to make a deep impression upon the 
world. Already they are producing large 
quantities of choice fruit and placing some 
of it in the B.itish markets in competition 
with the best efforts thus far‘made by the 
successful orchardists of California and 
New England. Tasmanian apples stand 
high in the London markets, and the dried 
apricots of the Murray River region are re- 
ported to excel in quality, so far as the 
British markets may be allowed to judge, 
the best sent over there from the United 
States. But all this is being developed from 
a region in almost every way similar to the 
arid region of the United States; and those 
who deubt the ability of irrigation to work 
the same wonders here as there may possi- 
bly imbibe some degree of inspiration from 
the following citation from a late number 
of the Australian Agriculturist: 


“Step by step the great Australian interior is 
being invaded, and he would be a bold man who 
would say where the movement is to stop. The 
old idea of the land was a coast and a riverside 
strip of habitable territory, and beyond it the 
great Australian desert. All this is being 
changed, however. Every successful artesian 
well marks the site of an advanced post into the 
forbidden land.” 

Irrigation by means of artesian wells—or 
“bores,” as they are called in Australia—is 
rapidly on the increase in that country as 
well as in various parts of the United 
States. They have even gone so far as to 
bore wells for the purpose of irrigating the 
sheep pastures in Australia; and it is hoped 
and expected to very greatly increase the 
wool clip of the colony by this means. 
Enormous as the sheep interests now are in 
that far-off corner of the world (the num- 
ber of sheep being given at 130,000,000), it is 
expected soon to vastly augment the prod- 
uct of both wool and mutton by securing 
better pasturage through systems of irirga- 
tion so generally felt to be desirable and 
necessary. So sanguine are someof the best- 
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informed men of the countless benefits to | 
flow with the waters of irrigation that they 
allege the time is not far away when,through 
the numerous systems of irrigation sooner or 
later to be established in the interior of the 
continent, many hundreds of bales of wool 
will be grown then where one is now pro- 
duced. But not only is the wool interest 
and the mutton interest to be thus de- 
veloped, but the fruit industries will re- 
ceive a phenomonal development also, a | 
well as all the collateral activities depend- 
ent thereon. The fact is, that the modern 
world is just awakening to the possibilities 
of irrigation, and a new agriculture and 
horticulture are building up around us. 
Tn India, in Egypt, in Argentina, in Aus- 
tralia and Mexico, as well as in the United 
States, the spirit of progress in irrigation 
is abroad, and we Americans are quite like- 
ly to be distanced in this race unless we 
take hold of the great problem as presented 
by the arid belt of Western America, and 
work it out upon its merits, along the lines 
of a broad and comprehensive statesman- 
ship, unhampered by local jealousies and | 
unchecked by sectional or partisan rancor. 
The opportunity of the century is now be- 
fore us to lay the foundations broad and 
deep, of the mightiest and fairest structure 
of modern times—the great fabric of irriga- 
tion as exemplified upon millions of small, 
intensely cultivated farms, the homes of 
millions upon millions of happy and con- 
tented citizens. All this is no figment of 
the imagination merely, but an easy possi- 
bility within the grasp of the present 
younger generation of American voters. 
Shall it be realized? An affirmative 
answer must depend upon the enterprise, 
persistence, honesty of purpose and untir- 
ing perseverance of the men of Arid Ameri- 
ca.—Irrigation Age. 


HARDY ROSES. 

MR. GEO. S. CoNOVER, of Geneva, N. Y., 
gives in Gardening his experience in grow- 
ing hardy roses for fifteen years past. His 
list now comprises twenty-one varieties, 
beginning with such good old sorts as Her- 
mosa, Souv. Malmaison, General Jacque- 
minot, Coquette des Alps and Pierre Not- 
ting, and ending with Vick’s Caprice, Mrs. 
Jobn Laing and Lady Helen Stewart. All 
have proved hardy without protection. His 
soil is a stiff clay loam, constantly enriched 
with stable manure, which is put on spring 
and fail, the coarse litter being left on dur- 
ing the summer as mulch, to secure moist- 
ure andeven temperatureat the roots. Mr. 
C. finds that he cannot make his rose beds 
too rich. Commercial fertilizers have been 
tried with indifferent success. He prunes 
lightly in early spring; severely just as the 
buds start. Early pruning, followed by frost, 
is very injurious. For insects he uses a 
whale-oil soap solution, 2 pounds dissolved 
in 15 gallons of water, put on with asyringe 
at night, and in the morning followed by a 
syringing with clear water. This is the 
original formula for which the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society awarded a pre- 
mium of $100 in 1841. A neighbor showers 
his rose beds daily with the hose, and keeps 
allinsects in subjection. Tobacco dust and 
stems and good Persian insect powder have 
been found of great value. 
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GROWING CLOVER SEED. 


FARMERS who grow red clover lose one of 
the most important advantages of this 
crop if they do not let the second growth 
furnish a crop of seed. This growth 
is made during hot and generally dry 
weather. This causes the clover roots to 
strike deeper into the subsoil than they will 
earlier in theseason. Analysis of soil taken 
after the first crop has been cut and again 
after the clover seed crop has been taken, 
show that during these few weeks the soil 
has greatly increased its amount of availa- 
ble nitrogen, When it used to be the prac- 
tice to plow under a clover growth in June 
as a fallow for wheat, the shrewdest farm- 
ers learned that they could cut a hay crop 
and a seed crop and grow as good wheat as 
they could on the land plowed in June and 
cultivated until time for seeding in Sep- 
tember.—American Cultivator. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Acream of tartar baking powder. Highest 

all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 
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Bonds and Mortgages. ‘ . : — 
Loans secured by collaterals (maskout value of Securi- 
ties held as collateral, $3,349,425.67). . . J 
Premium Loans on existing Policies (the reserve on 
these Policies, included in Liabilities, amounts to 
over $8,000,000). ; ; 3,757,681 71 
Cash in Office and in Banks and ‘Trust Companies. ‘ 7,012,468 93 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. 4 ‘ 1,455,908 02 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums. 5,108,834 30 


$148.700,781 21 


$13,189,049 93 
89,992,686 45 
25,805,235 20 


2,428,966 67 


Total Assets. ° ° . e e ° ° 


July 26, 1894. 


e Wonderful Weber Tone 
is found ONLY in the 





Weber Piano 


is its tone; that is because it is constructed 
from the musician *s standpoint, and in 
| ae new tg bs be distinguished from any other 
nstrumen ade. 
Sth Ave. and 16th St. } 
_svomennomnnt NEW YORK CITY. { 


oe} 








LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on outstanding Policies, at Actuaries’ 4 per 
cent. as Per Certificate of New York State Insur- 
ance Department, including Additional Reserve on 
Annuities and Accumulation Policies voluntarily 
set aside by the Company. . x ; ‘ -  « $129,862,448 00 
Losses awaiting proof or payment. . ‘ 5 1,330,854 37 
Matured Endowments due and unpaid (claims not pre- 
sented). ‘ i . ‘ 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented). “ 
Unpaid dividends due policy holders. . : . 5 
Premiums paid in advance. . ; 3 
Trust Deposit, held for account of beneficiaries under 
terms of Policies. . " . m > . ‘ 5 
Total Liabilities. . e e ° ° e . 
Net Surplus per Certificate of Insurance 
Department. . «© + « « i oe 
INCOME. 
Premium Receipts. ° : ° 
Interest Rents,etc. . » j 


122,007 76 
22,770 02 
134,533 64 
184,554 82 


67,982 42 
$131,675,151 03 





$17,025,630 18 


$27,488,657 44 
6,374,989 51 


Total. = . ° ‘ . ° . 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses Paid. . . - . $8,440,093 46 
Endowments matured and discounted, paid. - 1,083,445 95 
Annuities paid. ‘ : . 5 ‘ 1,407,256 9 
Dividends paid. . . ‘ . 1,744,391 7 
Paid for Purchased Policies. .  . 2,359, 
Installment paid on Trust Deposit. 4,200 

Total Amount Paid to Policy 

holders. : é . $15,038,450 27 

Commissions, Reckemees and Payments to Agents. 
Agency expences. 
Physicians’ Fees, Advertising ar a Rent. 
Salaries to Officers and Employés. ‘ 
Law and Office Expenses, Stationery and Printing, 

Traveling and other Expenses. 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States. 


$33,863,646 95 





4,579,880 

1,079,342 
383,167 § 
765,469 32 


761,117 52 
317,296 9% 


Total Disbursements. . . . .« . _$2: 23.425,725 21 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


New Policies issued in 1893 (declined 10,395, $28,569,757), 
In Force December 31, 1892, . ; ‘ . - : 
In Force December 3ist, 1893. . _ 261,992 
Gain in 1893 _ . : - C7 5984 
* Not including policies purived, paid- ups, or reversionary additions. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 


ALBANY, Jan. 12th, 1894. 

I, JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I further certify that, in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company outstanding on the 
3lst day of December, 1893, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1893, to be 

$128,969,672.00. 

I further certify that, from its Annual Statement for December 3ist, 1893, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$17,025,630.18 


$148,700,781 21 
after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($128,969,672.00) as calculated by the Department, and all other 
liabilities. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written, 


JAMES FEF. PIERCE, 
Superintendent ef Insurance. 
President. 


.. Treasurer. 





Amount. 
*$223,848,991 00 
$689,248,629 00 
779,156,678 00 
$89,908,049 00 


No, 
85. 568 
224,008 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


—_— N A. McCALL, 


..-Vice-President. EDWA 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President, 

ee Actuary. 
AND..) 


Auditor. 
F - Associate Actuaries. es 


.. Supt. of Agencies. 


o Ne 


C.N. J ae 
H.C. RICHARD 


A. H. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Direct 
s. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Dire 
M. L. KING, M. D., Assistant Medical Direct 
0. H. ROGERS, M’D., Assistant Medical Director. 


TRUSTEES: 


hig H. APPLETON, CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANeDON, HIRAM R. STEELE, 
BA N EDW. IBBS, HEN C. MORTIMER, OSCARS.S' 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 








HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 


ee te et te Oe On tn eye 


AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY } 


You will find it a great convenience to + 
go right over to 


rand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 41st & 42d Sts. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


; Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards, 


PSPS SHSHSPOPSOPOOS po oon een | 


MONTE-VALLE HOUSE, 


Mountain Dale, Sullivan Co. 
Four hours from New York on the N. *8 uk ario & 
Western Railway, midway between Middietown and 
Liberty, Ellenville and Monticello—the most h 
ful art of New York State. House is new; has bath, 
tary drainage, and superior accommodations for 
forty guests ; also good chef and experienced mana- 
ger. Terms, $12 to $18 per week. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 

A begets resort for health, change, rest or recrea- 
tion all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, 
open fireplaces, sun-parlor and promenade on the 
— Suite of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Sar- 

atoga waters, croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, 
Electricity, all baths and all health appliances. New 

fine and Russian baths. Send for illustrated 
circular. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1894 opens June 
22d, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
HILL’S MANSION HOUSE, 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS, 
Open through the year. 


Plimpton House and Annexes, 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 
Open May 20th to Oct. Ist. Send for Circular to 
Watch Hill or Easthampton. 
WILLIAM HILL. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T.,N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Duriag the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
now Dining-room, Gey with the old well- 
known “Taylor’s Restauran' 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly eae and per- 

fectly scientific treatmentof Cancer, Tumors, and 

- walignant growths, without the use of a 
nife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have hada reasonabie 
opportunity for treatment 

ook giving a description of ‘our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and reference, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON North Adams, Mass 
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